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GENERAL VACANCIES 


MARKETING MANAGER 

BBC DATA 

BBC Data provides a manual and on-line information and research 
service lo tne BBC and, on a commercial basis, to outside companies 
and organisations. 

The holder of this new post will develop and expand our existing trading 
activities, and identify suitable markets and major prospective customers 
for other available products drawn from information sources held by, or 
available to, BBC Data in order to achieve maximum revenue. 

We are looking for someone with a thorough understanding of the value 
of information, probably gained in library or information work, . 
experience in marketing with a proven record of success backed up with a 
degree or diploma in Marketing or Business Studies; a lively personality 
with the ability to deal tactfully with staff and customers and to use 
initiative. 

Salary £1 1,01 9-£ 14, 597 (according to qualifications and experience). 
Based Central London. Relocation expenses considered. 

Please contact Janet Andrew, Head of BBC Data Services & Sales on 
01-580 4468 Ext. 3069 or telephone for an application form and further 
particulars to BBC Appointments, London W1A 1AA. 

Tel. 01-580 4468 Ext. 4619 quoting ref. 2103/TLS. 


We arc nn Equal Opportunities employer 

300 


Records 

Officer 

Required lo overhaul the 
. existing legal and 
. administrative tiling ' 
system 8 and to develop 
and maintain an effective 
Infohnallon retrieval 
syatem tor the Borough 
Secretary’s Department. 

In April 1984 the 
responsibility for the 
maintenance o/ the 
^J^ounoiropropBityfeaoTde. . 
will transfer to thie poal, 
which will Indude the up- 
dating o! ordl nance' survey 
: Plan*..; 1 

■ CommBrxdng salary ydH be 
v#lhTahget56,fi35- 
tswp.a. In April 19B4 
Ihq potential scale 
maximum will be raised lo 
£6,507 p. a. 

Application formsandjob 
description from the 
Personnel Officer, Council 
Office®, Station Road, 
Addlealone, Weybridge, 1 
8urtey. Tel: Weybrkige 
45500 ext 379. Closing ; 

date:4lh February 1883.. ■ 
Ftef:-101/8. . 


LIBRARIANS 


Ireland 

County Librarian 


Donegal County Council 

Essential: 

(1) Qualification In Librerianehlp except In the oase of librarians 
employed In a permanent capacity In the Irish local authority 


( 2 ) Experience of library work. 

(3) Knowledge of Irish. 


(3) KnovfJedga of Irish. 

Salary eoale: IR£10,727-IRE 13,411. ' n 

Application forme etc. from; Sscrstdry, LOC&I 

Appointments Commission, 1 Lower 
Grand Canal Street, Dublin 2. Closing 
date: 23 February 1883. . • 
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CHlKli I 


PERSONAL 




RAT 



■lUmfi 


jSSEc 


RIAMB offers prof SMloital typ 
Inn * pervlce. ' We moot you 


LIBRARIANS 


LIBRARIANS 

(Ref. A2) 

Salary: £7,107-20,679 pa Inc. 

(Grade under review) 

We are looking for Librarians with Ideas and experience to 
help us extend and develop ourcommunlty baaed service 
In Inner London. 

You will work as a member of an area team extending your 
general nmiAMional atolls while developing In-depth 



Assistant Librarian 


Industrial Relations Services requires an assistant 
librarian for its busy and expanding library. 
Experience of special libraries and an ability to 
work hard essential. Knowledge of industrial 
relations an additional advantage. 

IRS is a publisher of specialist industrial relations 
journals and its library is geared primarily to 
current awareness services for its research staff and 
information to subscribers. 

This post will probably suit a recently qualified 
, librarian looking for experience in this specialist 
field. 

Salary depending on experience and qualifications 
but not less than £5 ,750 pa . Five day wee k , 
generous fringe benefits and holidays. 

Applications should be made In writing to reach us 
by 8 February 1983 and addressed to: 

N / The Librarian 

D Industrial Relations 

[\ VL ^ ^ Services 

''N J 67 Maygrovc Road 

London NW62HJ 


Colaiste na hOllscoile Corcaigh 
u n i vers jty College Cork 
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REDBR1DQE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
LHlfe Htcrth, Romford, RM6 4XT 
Tele 01-999 9231 

A Qualified Librarian Is required for 
... V . appointments: . 

LIBRARIAN AP3 

Salary: Pro-rdta of£6,57Q-£7.290 Inclusive. 
Hours: 36 hoilrs pef week over 41 weeks. 

Application forms and further parHoiilars are 
available from the Vloe-Prinpipal. 

■ ! Closing date 7.2.83. 
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ufgio it Vlad as a Musician 

with black-and-white 

g$£.Yale University Press. 

?«0 ffiflij 


. . in the Trattato deU'arte de 
in ISM. the blind 
Kc art theorist Giovanni Paolo 
S proposed a novel approach 
’ traditional medieval icono- 

SXofihe Nine Choirs of Music. 
fShoir. he recommended, should 
i to a single instrument 

1 cdues here of any number of 
w,™ ] programmes (Guarino’s 
jteaefbMM series of Muses dooe by 
iwloda Siena and Cosimo Tura for 
3||o d'Este's studiolo at Belfiore 
Mia immediately to mind), but the 
welly of Lomazzo’s proposal lies in 
de itiwtion that the figures 
KtHtiid should be drawn nottrom 
deBMe or classical mythology but 
too among contemporaries or near- 
toaRfliporaries. Lomazzo’s own shott- 
ed the celestial twenty-seven is an 
getting document of taste, being 
arily i celebration of Milanese 
«dans and partly stale formulas of 
pig In the De vlris illustrlbus 
raftjofi, His fourth choir, made up of 
)bym of the lira , is headed by “il 
Kiro Leonardo Vinci pittore" in the 
nR company of Alfonso della Viola 
« Alessandro Striggio, father of 
wrdi’s librettist for Orfeo and 

E **-“*♦ highly praised virtuoso of his 
■ 

5 time that the Trattato was 
the image of Leonardo as* 
had become firmly estab- 
Ihroogh the received view 
him as uomo universale as much os . 

g tho biographical efforts of 
jioyio and Vasari’s famous' 
bo of Leonardo’s perform- 
brc Galeazzo Sforza. Sources, 
i io die artist are more reticent 
t bb musical skills, and it is 
^ble that in contrast to the 
ta of biographers, descriptions- 
contemporary musical life make no 


The ultimate harmony 

Iain Fenlon 

in addition to five melody strings that Musician is the First systematic and such an invention might have been 
could be stopped against the thorough attempt to study all the prompted by practical musical 
fingerboard, it also had two open relevant notes and sketches against the experience. The sketches reveal that 
strings which worked rather in the .background not just of contemporary he finally overcame the mechanical 
manner of drones. Few instruments musical instruments but also of problems, and although there is no 
have survived, but we know that the Leonardo's other work with evidence to suggest that Leonardo ever 
lira was principally used to accompany mechanisms and natural phenomena, built the "viola oreanista" others 
improvised song: a strong theoretical • • b 


Orphic singing, and both its name and detail,' and Wintemitz T s ex 


mechanisms and natural phenomena, built the “viola organists", others 
The sketches in particular are often evidently did. Vincenzo Galilei, 
incomplete or ambiguous in their writing at the end of the sixteenth 
detail, and Wintemitz T s experience of century, and Michael Praetorius, in the 


nineteenth century), and the 
production of chords. A further group 
,of drawings, already much discussed in 
the literature, relates to theatrical 
machines devised by Leonardo for 
productions at the court of Lodovico il 
Moro. 

Winiernitz’s closely argued identi- 



Leonardo da Vinci's design for a mechanized drum activated by crank and for carriage wheels, from the bonk reviewed 

here. See also picture on page 96. 

incorrectly) presumed origin in the history of instrument technology early years of the seventeenth, bot 


pn in the history ot instrument technology 
ormers pays dividends in the elucidation of 
passages which, inasmuch as they were 


(incorrectly) presumed origin in the history of instrument technology 
antiquity lent both it and its performers pays dividends in the elucidation of 
considerable status. passages which, inasmuch as they were 

With Leonardo's own writings and noted by earlier commentators at all, 
drawings wo are on more secure were °ft cn misrepresented. 
grountL Remarks about music in the Ideas about acoustics and sketches 
Paragone are admittedly a strange for musical instruments and machines 


grounds Remarks about music in the Ideas about 
Paragone are admittedly a strange for musical in 
mixture of the original, the are scattered 
commonplace, the naive and the notebooks, 
contradictory, reflecting perhaps the chronological 
way in which Francesco Metzi preoccupatioi 
assembled the work from passages in invention of 


early years of the seventeenth, both 
refer to examples, and in the 
eighteenth century one was in the 
Medici collection under the 
supervision of Cristofori. inventor of 
the Forte-Piano. In fact, this 
instrument, which presumably allowed 


aetonus, in ine the heart of his book. Four. 

of the most important chapters are 
. known through earlier published 

! -,J versions and il is useful to have 
*4 revised texts guthered together 

‘" ".’i with new material. Taken together 

these sections of the book are a 
Vj permanent monument to the work of a 

, . . - / distinguished historian of musical 

instrument design. But the attempt to 
j provide context through preliminary 

•V . 'fr essays (on musical environment, 

.'■/ : . yA". :i traditions and trends, musical friends, 

- 'iq exchange of ideas, etc) is less 

v -4 h successful, partly because these 

: „.. f i s/\ # rfig chapters are not always so well 

researched, and partly because the 
connections with Leonnrdo are often 
'■’■V 4 tangential at best. Thus the 

instrument -maker Lorenzo Gusnasco 
’ r'- (best known as Lorenzo da Pavia, 
Isabella d’Este's Venetian agent in 
'• artistic matters) is discussed ut length 

.'!• ■ > " ‘"V'Trrm for no better reason than that it is 

JJ-jL 1 :.- known that the artist stuyed with him in 

fvtft'.A il 1 499. Certainly it is strange to include a 

■ ' detniled account of a spinet now in the 
bonk reviewed _ Metropolitan Museum ns an example 
of Lorenzo's work (even though it is 
vejiieenfh, both dated twenty-three years after his 
nnd in the death), when an organ with secure 
ine was in the attribution is alive and well in the 
under the Correr Museum in Venice. Excursions 
fori, inventor of ° r this sort give Winternitz's book a 
In fact this rather miscellaneous quality - it might 
sumably allowed have been preferable to present 
iipnHn hv finopr discussion of the sketches in a more 


• • • .Vi . 


for musical instruments and machines instrument, which presumably allowed *]? ve been pretera Die to present 
ror musical instrumems ana macnines d d diminuendo u v H nBer discuss on of the sketches m a more 

SoVS re JS l^ na e r n.i« pSre ^“may tSTk^uLSS . S .r»i g h.ro™ard »nd less encumbered 
A m.'inr tristofori's oin hammer ectinn. ™y . as Kenneth Pon..n 6 ^ recently 


chronological range. A major 
preoccupation seems to have been the 


A second major group of sketches 


on of him. Yet while there might 
room for scepticism about the 
£ of Leonardo’s expertise there’ 


Leonardo's manuscripts and note- stringed instrument with keyboard in 
books. But the notebooks themselves whicTi the strings were to be vibrated 
are filled with observations about mechanically, either by a bow moving 
acoustics, some derived from earlier . continuously backwards Bnd forwards, 
authors but some quite new, as well as or by a friction wheel. The Intention 
ideas for new musical instruments and was to devise a keyboard instrument 
modifications to existing ones, capable of producing string tone (much 
Emanuel Wintornitz, founder and as the organ produces wind tone), and 
curntorsinccl942ofthedepartmentof the main mechanical difficulty lay in 


invention of the “viola organista”, a concerns the construction of drums and 


is again mostly taken up with schemes 
for mechanization. Perhaps not 


surprisingly in view of Leonardo's the historical and social bnckgro 
interest in • war .rnqdiinpif .and (wjiere .little enough fa known) ay 
fortifications, these instruments* some Relationship of .these Sketches 


be little doubt that he did actually 
intlira da bracclo, an instrument 

" id ' 


curator since 1942 of the department of the main mechanical difficulty lay in 
musical instruments at the Metro- how the sounding strings were to be 
polltan Museum of Ait, is the first selected and then pressed against the 


of vast proportions designed to be 
transported and activated oy carriage 
.wheels, were (if practically intended at 



the main mechanical difficulty lay in all) more of military than musical use. 
how the sounding strings were to be 'Other sketches show Leonardo 
polltan Museum of Art, is the first selected and then pressed against the experimenting with the problems of 
to recognize the lacunae in Jenri Paul vibrating mechanism. Oiven that obtaining different notes from a dram 
Richters discussion of acoustics and Leonardo ployed the lira da braccio while beating it (an effect finally made 

!d the “viola" In the possible by the invention of the 


in the 




done for Leonardo's drawings of 
textile machines. 

But in any case the context that 
needs to be emphasized is not so much 
the historical and social background 
(where little enough fa known) a? the 
:felatlo‘nshfpM of tffesd SketpnW |o‘ 
Leonardp's ; other 'actfvftfes. The' 
importance of analogy In Leonardo's ’ 
thought is evident from almost every 
□age of the notebooks. Recently 
Martin Kemp has stress cd .{Leonardo 
da Vinci: Trie Marvellous Works of 
Nature and Man, 1981) that those who 
believe that Leonardo began by 
studying .things nS' an artist buMhen 

E 


The Selected Letters of 
Jnomas Babtngton Macaulay 

by THOMAS FINNEY 

. jjwhotlon from the successful six-volume edition of hte 
presents a lively picture of Macaulay’e time - its style, 
™«w and events. 

"towlM Is too high for such a work of devoted and elegant 

Hugh Trevor-Roper, The Sunday 7ftnee 
. £19.50 net 


Poets of Modern Russia 

peterfrance 

tali? , S? 0U8 “toty *>f modem Rueelan poetry aimed at , ■ 

Mle or no Russian. A hapfuf irrtfoductlpn trades the., * 
wwopments In Russian poetry over the fast 20 0 yeart* 
Wbsequent chapters are devoted to recognised major 
^ Poema are printed In both Russian and English 

Hardcovers £20.00 net 
Paperback £7.60 net 

Cam **toe 3/udfcs in Russian Utaratur* 

Nove| USSlan Revolut,ona, Y 

lymioPaalemek 

'^HARD FREEBORN 

Wh an examination of Turgenev's masferplece, . 
Ch ®***» Professor Freeborn trepea the ; • • . 

P^n^^^ OVBl through to Hs most Important devtfopm«nt- 
’iS^nt^^Nagoanti the emeigence of a ^ . 

I foe Soviet union. ■ .iZTM n* 


Music In Eighteenth-century 
England 

Essays In Memory of Charles Cud worth 
Edited by CHRISTOPHER HOQWOOD 
and RICHARD LUCKETT . 

This collection of essays reviews the soda! and Inteffectual • 
background of this llvaly period of English music and Its loading 
composers, Haydn end Handel. The book will be enjoyed by 
early music enthusiasts as wall as by stydente of music and 
history.. £254)0 net 


PhllosophylnFrancepday^, 

'.'Edited end wfc .*> *>Y 

Eleven leading contemporary. French phltosophsre provide 
presentations and exemplifications of their works. A 8 8 • . . 

collection, these essays convey the tone and preoccupations - 
as well as the range and diversity - of currant French . 

phltosophkml thlnWng. , . 


Persuasion In Greek Tragedy : ; 

A Study In PeHho.: • • ! .. •- ' - ■ • • »: ■' 

R. Q.'A. BUXTON . • J.’- . ' 

Dr Buxton hetos lie to a clearer understanding ^of what some of 
u.. .uniAndn! nvMMfl of Greek traoedy meant, to file original 


Language and social Identity 

Studies In Interactional SodoHngulstl.ee 2 
Edited by JOHN J. QUMPERZ 

The studies collected here examino, from a broad eoclollngutotlc- 
perspeettve. the sorts of face to face verbal exchange that are 
characteristic of Industrial societies, and the volume as a whole 
pointedly demonstrates the role played by communicative _ 
phenomena In establishing and reinforcing social Identity. - 

Hard covers £29.00 net 
Paperback £6.95 net 


community, class and 
careerism l ; 


States ^ Russian UtorahuB 


plays by AfecfoljdS, 
pereuMJOh plays e *“ 


i,00 net 


MtCHAEtr J. BENNETT 

' ' pr Berinefe Investigation offers clear testimoniy of Ihe epniplextty 
i and fluidity of English society In the late l6urteenth and early ; 
fifteemh oentuilee, focussing on the eotflal stmeture of foe m 
north-west fn th'e aftermath. Of theBlack Death. . ■ net 
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AnglO-saxon England if 

• Edt^ I^.P. A. M. C|LEM0£8 . -i • v V!:.’ 

*■-’ The latest volume of this eetebllstied yearbook dontalne ewdys 
by nlrle dlstingutstved Anglo-Sakdri eoholsro. SeyeM.vfouSdal . 
fie Ids of study am extensively exptoma - q dsOncrtVe fitted- - 
' refigfous cult, penttentela. Inscriptions, the.8utl©0 Hoetwhafokme 
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them fur ihcir own sake have missed 
the point. Increasingly he investigated 
each thing for the sake of 
understanding other things and 
ultimately as part of the process of 
seeing the universe as a homogenous 
organism. Analogies between 
mechanisms and organisms are 
characteristic of his mentality, and a 
neat example with musicn! implications 
occurs in some of the drawings of the 
larynx and trachea in the Quaderni 


in the Arundel manuscript in the 
British Library contains a scries of 
sketches for what is, in essence, a 
musical toy similar to a modern Swiss 
music box. Two snatches of musical 
notation running alongside may be 
related to this invention; (hey seem to 
be a preliminary working-out of the 
four-voice canon which the mechanism 
was designed to reproduce. Rather 
more interestingly, they are the only 
larynx and trachea in the Quaderni indication anywhere in the notebooks 
d’Anatomia and (heir accompanying that Leonardo was musically literate - 
text. Observing the way in which the a fact that is not so obvious as at first it 
width and length of organ pipes might seem. Asa performer on the lira 
determined their pitch, Leonardo da braccio. an instrument principally 
proposed that changes of pitch in the associated with courtly improvisation, 
human voice were caused by the Leonardo would not necessarily have 
expansion or contraction of the been able to read music. The repertory 
cartilage rings of the trachea. This - strophic songs performed with 
conclusion is false; the evidence was variation and embellishment much in 
incomplete because Leonardo had the manner of the kind of epic 
failed to observe the function of the narrative singing described by 
vocal chords in the larynx, probably on Montaigne in hisJour/iafs - was aurally 
account nf the technical dif ficul tics of transmitted. And while it is not 
dissecting it. But, as Wimcrnilz particularly surprising that Leonardo 
convincingly demonstrate)*, Leonardo should have preferred the instrument 
went on to make a further analogy. The which, at least in Italian minds , was 
Inrvnx itself (which Interestingly he associated with the ancient lyre and 
called "voce liumana") provided him kUhara, it is certainly interesting that 
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with a model 


new kind of an artist 


glissantto flute (though if is difficult to 
see how the result, feasible enough in 

E ractlce, could have had much purpose 
cyond the momentary amusement of 
bored courtiers). In this wHy three of 


Leonardo's seemingly divergent or at 
least unrelated interests - physiology, 
acoustics and the mechanics of musical 


instruments - arc combined and 
related. Ultimately Leonardo was not 
so much interested in investigating 
musical instruments or - acoustical 
phenomena for their own snkes (or 
even just for the sake of making 
analogies with other mechanisms or 
with nature), as because of an 
interest in the phenomenon of sound os 

K art of the macrocosm, an idea which 
c himself expressed in parallels 
between sound waves in air ana motion 
in water. Such analogies confirmed the 
more • general assumption of . the 
harmonious unity of. nature. The 
character of this . wider view, the 


kithara, it is certainly interesting that 
an artist of Leonardo's formation, a 
product of the apprenticeship system 
and a member or the artists’ guild in 
Florence, should have acquired a skill 
which is usually assumed la have been 
the prerogative of a courtly tilite and 
some professional performers. It may 
well be that, for all his remarkable 
qualities, Leonardo's skills as a 
practical musician were not all that 
uncommon in men of his class and 
training. DUrer could read lute 
tabiature, and according to Vasari bath 
Andrea del Verrocchio (Leonardo's 
master) and Giorgione were 

musicians. Later examples of the Artist- 
musician include Cellini Rnd Guido 
Reni, and among architects (above all 
Palladio) knowledge of musical theory 
wqs a vital ingredient of architectural 
practice. In broadly analogous ways 
Leonardo's interests in music should 
not be viewed in isolation: they not 
only illuminate question's of education 
ana musical literacy, but are in turn 
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this significant text made directly from 
Iho Mongolian, lather than through the 
writings oflronisn and Chinese 
historians . Th c precise dating find 
authorship nra uncertain, but the ■ • • 
imparlance of this 13lh century History 
.is beyond dispute, much of the material 
' in the text fcnoblalnablcchc where. 
February [983, £16,00 
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. Hvallnblcin English, translated by 
•' Beatrice Qqullcb. Despite the subtitle. 
: nil not primarily a Study of Rabelais; it 
; ba study of the monlni lire, the 
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as an extrayuga pt showman who rebuilt 
cldcs . erected aco(ossal statue of the 
Buddha , and entertained thousands of 
gUDStinl tea pantes. But hts lasting 
contribution, as Berry shows, la as a 
govorhor.whose policies shaped the course 
^ Ja P^w^illcs fox aimosi 300 yean, . 



Bizarre musical instrument, a drawing by Leonardo. 


All in order 


narnionious unity of nature. The 1 only illuminate questions of education 
character of this wider view, the ana musical literacy, but are in turn 
primacy of the final grand analogy, is part of a tradition which , since Al berti , 
somewhat lost sight of in WintemUz's • had pooled information and ideas in 
. ,• the belief of (he value of analogy arid 

There is another point which is the existence of the harmonious unitv 
perhaps worth stressing. A single page of tilings. 
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In her poem No Categories Stevie 
Smith wrote; 
l.ctylcry > 

To God who created me " 

Not to you Angels who fnistrnted me . .'. 
O no no no, you Angels, / sny. 

No hierarchies, I pray ... 

Oh no categories I prey ■ ■ • • 
in this mood she would scarcely have 
enjoyed C. A; Patrides’s present 
collection of tiyelve essays, whfqh take 
hierarchies and categories Os their 
subject, and are themselves arranged 
hierarchically. They proceed in 
gradual descent from "The Orders of 
the Angels" and "Connections 
Between Heaven and Earth’’, by way 
of. such topics as the cassation of the 
oracles, the mariy-headed multitude 
and Pope Joan, down to "The 
Dimensions of Hell" arid "The 
Salvation of Satan". The opening, 
essay, whjch amusingly expounds the 
complexities of the r, Dlonysian" arid 
Gregorian ways of arranging the nine 
orders of angeis mentioned by Saint 
Paul, would not qnly be particularly 
odious to Stevie Smith, but was 
condemned by a Soviet newspaper as 


The most interesting essays in this 
book are those relating to grotesque 
or complex topics. There are one or 
two on comparatively simple con- 
ceptions, suen as the many-headed 
multitude, where there is not really 
enough difference of interpretation to 
make the study rewarding. But the 
essay on Pope Joan is a tour de force . 
How many of us knew about the sedes 
stercorata, or pierced chair, and its 
possible use for making absolutely 
certain of the sex of a newly elected 
Pope? Helpful illustrations are 
provided. “Approaches to Numero- 
logy", ate expounded with good sense 
and authority, and in remarkably 
few pHges, Patrides asserts that 
numerology is primarily a thematic 
concern In the Renniasanco, rather 
than a consistently organized struc- 
tural principle. His arguments are 
convincing, and reassuring to many of 
us who have wondered whether even 
the greatest Renaissance poets could 
have had the mathematical nnd archi- 
tectonic Skill to make numerological 
structures as integral to their 
poetry as some modern commentators 
would Suggest. Among a wealth of 
learned, examples, Patrides quotes 
an early observer of manipulation 
of evidence to produce a numero- 
logical scheme. One John Chambers 
In 1601, on the idea of the grand 
climacteric ( aet 63) noted; 

IT any die, not only in that year but 


any thing neorc it, as in ihefttri 
years of nis life, they will (cut b 
into the 63 yeare ana say that hf 
was mistaken. 

Such adjustments have almostaha 
been made in the course of tkeni 
ambitious modern worfa i 
numerological exposition. 

On the whole Panicles earnest^ 
conclusions. His characteristic rath 
is to set out the origins of a '‘motif* 
then assemble a set of vwi* 
reflecting its filtration ihrae 
different minds. Often he eod^f 
touching briefly on the..reve 
of these motifs in modern lie 
chapter "Heaven arid Earth", o 
idea of a (Homeric) chain or p 
ladder linking the two, he cm 
praising Schoenberg's Jacobs 
as the T, most estimable" comi 
on the image. In "The Cessation 
Oracles” he takes us up to 
Barrett Browning and A; E. 

"The Dimensions of Heir 
considered, with tantalizing] 
still imagined by the 
Collections of previously 
articles often make unsa 
books. The liveliness, leanfflj 
originality ot the preset* 
however, should make us 
grateful that it will no MF * 
necessary to turn to such jpP* 
TheOioglsche Zeltschrifi fa 
gleanings. 


condemned by a Soviet newspaper as 
long ago as 1959 "os a reprehensible 
capitalist plot to resuscitate obsolete 
notions". Forstudems of "Renaissance 
Thought", however, the resuscitation- 
of these notions is extremely 
illuminating. Where .many of the 
classic studies of the subject - 
Lqyejay's Great Chain of Being, 
THIyard’s Elizabethan World Picture, 
even to some extent C: 8: Uwis’s The 
Discarded Image - are apt to imply a 
solid body . of shared, belief and 
assuipptlbni Patrides shows agalri'and 
again h6w odd, inconsistent and 
superficial the acceptance of these' 
‘ premises" often was. He does full 
justice to the quirks and Idiosyncrasies 
pf such individual writers as Donne. 
Browne and Milton, avoiding bland 

^ rt l°™w^ out , what everyone 
thought. Milton, for instance, pace 
A. yf. Venty. implied a fixed hierarchy- 
of angels, but actually, for poetic 

nnmuan «•« ««#V JU.._ ft a r 


S«S» “^mining himself either to 
the Dionysian or Gregorian schemes 

of arrangement. The demands of 

w! r «) !u the { tl ) 8n . a c P r nmitment tq 
any of the rival schemes, may have 
determined the : disposition of the 
repeated line: . , . • , 

Thrones,. idoiiiinatlbiis. princedoms, vir- 
tues. powers,-. ■ . 


The Monuments 

Turned on his back, below a butter-churn, 

I found his body lying, drained and grey. .< 

I watched hla forward hands. They seemed to turn. . 

As if to push earth off, and swim away- 

From whatever threatened him. Strange to He so,, , v 
Lover of digging, and the upheave of earth, . 

Whose time was spent in tunnelling, even through wotr*. 
Knowing the way to worm the world, firom. birth- .' 

Heavy, to IUI, I feel his drooping weight 
And realise why a cat would let him He. 

.After the claw-strike, that controlled his fate, . ' . i 
Grey-green, the colour of his killer's eye, ! 

I see the sun gloss fur along his length, 

And lay him down. I have to bury him, ' y 

Who struggled with the ground, with al| his strength! . 
And left soil flurried, .and was crude and gflW. ;.:V; 

Under thp yews, and marked by leopard's-bane* r ']i- 
Tall-yellow In the light, they rise', hi i domes, ' 
Magnificent brown monuments, but vain; , i . •. 
Rendered by effort, transitory homes .J ' -V j 

Where .nothing stays. The same as all of ot 
-. ^ to the vanquishing ,of wind and rain. >, . 
But Still magnificent, p, still; huge powers J . fS 
Against the fell of circumstance arid pairl.V 


Terror and rough kindness 
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^SwPowef! to whomfoe 
Sution of Jocelyn Brooke has 
S fallen, puts 77u? Image of a 
SSiWrf through a more than 
Sly flattening mangle in hts 
Kite helpful introduction to the 
The Orchid 


' I See of Brooke's 7Vte Orchid 


In!Lswd in the TLS when the 
ffiSaredin l950. In 1981, 
Erf of the novel was awry in 
**««TVDarticular. It succeeded in 


the officer's visit. Other trainees 
cannot recall Reynard even when he 
prompts them. Reynard is adrift in a 
world of cryptic messages and elusive 
significances, desperate to decode the 
signals with which he's bombarded, 
frightened and deterred by titles, 
personal names, place names that 
recede, shift and even blank out 
completely. But in ali this frightening 
phantasmagoria of a plight there are 
also perverse attractions on offer. 

At their first encounter Reynard's 
eye fondles the officer's face and body 
with the attentiveness of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins drooling over the 
manly perfections of Christ's physique: 
"Tall, athletically built, he was 
obviously immensely strong . . . 
dormant strength of body . . . 
incongruous gentleness. His lips, 


more confident and expansive summer 
glories to come. 

In The Goose Cathedral, the final part 
of the trilogy, Brooke's confessional 
persona admits the imitative badness 
of his early poems: they were "essays in 
the ‘New Country' manner . . . The 
most 1 could do was to attempt an 
occasional poem; full, in nearly every 
case, of tne fashionable images - 
pylons and kestrels and ruined farms - 
and of curt monosyllables like 'death' 
and 'stripped' and 'chum'." And much 
of The Image of a Drawn Sword speaks 
in acquired. New Countrified accents. 
The lostness of Reynard, his identity 
fraying as he crosses mystifyingly 
threatening terrains, borders ana 
thresholds of the self, doesn't so much 
recall Kafka (whom Brpoke professed 
not to have read at the time) as 
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tic and dull-sounding business 
,'jpt the Territorial Army. It 
Mued to misremember the novel s 
Kaod even to get the name of its 
SwoM. Since 1981 Poweii has 
Med op iui old recollections , and his 
production to this new edition of the 
ml doesn't repeat the old howlers. 
Bet still the fans that the reprinted 
OnhklTHIogy doubtless recruited for 
Brooke's work - 1 was among them - 
uywei] have been put off the idea of 
sj|W steps to read The Image of a 
Dm Sword by Powell's well-meant 
tabling. I was. 

Wkal actually happens, or appears 
n happen, in The Image of a Drawn 
hvd is this. Reynard Langrish, a 
jnni bank*cterk, just out of the 
wnme Army and not settling into 
ztime life in a southern (probably 
thh-derived) rural cottage with his 
Miller, nor much liking the daily 
of banking, finds himself 
iagtured back in various weird ways 
kind of military activity. An 
— r-a stranger, but one who seems 
hivebeep sent and to know ali about 
Fttnani- materializes out of a stormy 
nfpii to urge military re-training on 
because of some (never-specified) 
mat emergency. Reynard pretends 
Mdwstandwhat'safoot, lets himself 
i carried along, goes off for runs, 
bout in a gyra in an isolated old 
en hut. Somehow, though, he fails 
.meet the recruitment tost or 
tomii, misses the day of special 
jwnl and loses track of his 
«le friend. Some time later, 
r. while trespassing across 
ned wire and other evidence 
ry presence that has recently 
about his mother’s cottage, 
ked up by uncouth soldiers and 
enrolled - in what, nnd for 
[pose* he never learns. He 
from the camp he Is held in, is 
tured, and is sentenced by his old 
now an- aloof Commander-in- 
to a hundred lashes of the cat. 
... a P tt again, with the help, or so 
tomes, of the C-in-C, and reaches 
■w only jo find t h- e cottage a mess 
« w mother aputrefylng corpse. As 
Cling in disgust from nnimmv'* 


were parted even now in a smile of 
almost feminine amiability; yet one 
had the impression that those same lips 
would not, on other occasions, be 
wanting in firmness and decision. His 
hair, still gleaming with raindrops, was 
noticeable: of a light straw colour, and 
inclined to curl . . Among the 
Other Ranks, with their mysterious 
tattoos and their feral bodies (the 
"faint, bestial taint of dried sweat, 
tobacco, stale urine") there's plenty of 
actual firmness. Reynard relishes the 
blood and the bruising as military 
boxing champ Spike Mandeville floors 
his collier opponent. Later Mandeville 
is in the escort party when Reynard is 
threatened with "the triangle" 
(whatever that Is) and "physical 
correction ... not exceeding two 
hundred strokes of the cat-o'-nine 
tails”. At that announcement Reynard 
■ swoons away in guilty sexual 
anticipation: "overcome, simultan- 
eously, by an extraordinary spasm, a 
kind of orgasm akin to some degrading 
and involuntary act of sexuality". He is 


turned on repeatedly, in fact, by the 
prospect of danger and damage to his 
body within the ambit of relishable 




male affections, especially among 
males of the lower classes, A tramp 
gives Reynard “rough kindness", 
offers him “cocoa antT a kip” (“OK, 
chum - we’ll keep each other warm"), 
but by morning he’s stolen Reynnrd’s 
wallet: "dawn nad brought corruption, 
the precocious flower had withered in 
the bud". The tramp later turns up as a 
military policeman. On his second 
escape bid Reynard has to kill him Rnd 




il]i 7 Reynard shoots. His officer 
itainps in his arms, mouthing 
of an enemy’s approach ana 
ss ofhts killer, Reynard steels 
J2 ! etu F n t0 camp, to face the 
and to alert "his" side. 

pips arid fascinates about this 
, event ®“h 1 ntany Ways a 
J^mle farrago, amateurish and 
leeway it comes charged with 
attractions and repulsions of 
** horror stories. Events are 


or lmt u“ 

■ experiences have the 
outlines, combined . with the 
"ompelling import once^ 
of nightmare. They are, 
•nnd of powerfully vague . 
lead, readers to just the 
teljr.L,, adaptations and 
Bveft evi?J Anthony Powell has 
® -the , .«2f e 3 Reynard is subject 
btcajw *2? of , disorientation that 


man s face, thrust the bayonet nome 
into the heaving belly. There was n 
stifled cry . . . Reynard thrust it again . 
and again into the yielding flesh.' 

It's reasonable to conjecture that 
this giddying mixture of cravings and 
loathings is a version of Brooke s own 
mixed feelings about the Array in 
which, after his demob at the end of the 
Second World War and a dissatisfying 
spell in his family’s wine business, he 
re-enlisted. Ana nowhere else in 
Brooke’s writing is a vislop of the 


repressiveness combined so powerfully 
with glimpses of the bourgeois writer s 
need - once so common, now looking 
so dated, so "period” - for the sight ana 
touch of warm proletarian flesh, a 
yearning that had to endure such 
extreme and dangerous conditions tq 
find satisfaction:.' : h ; r •• v - - • 
It also seems Fair to guess, with 
Anthony Powell, that The Image of a 
Drawn Sword is a less mature work 
than Its original publication date would 


Rex Warner and Edward Upward. 
When the shot officer gasps his last, he 
talks pure, boyish Audenesque: "Not 
your fault . . . tell them at the 
camp . . . teii them the other lot . . . 
are moving up. . .from Blndbean . . . 
they're advancing ... Up by Clamber- 
crown . . . their advance HQ is at the 
old pub ... the show's on at last." 
And when Reynard walks out of the 
novel, he's not only armed (or 
armoured) with the jargon of Auden's 
youthfiil heroics, he's also been turned 
into a Paul Morel - the boy who, his 
mother also just dead, left his novel 
with just such words as these: “his will 
unflinching, strong in purpose ... He 
turned, ana walked forward with a firm 
step towards the camp." Clearly it 
wasn't only the flowers that attracted 
Brooke to D. H. Lawrence. 

Among the more disingenuous 
disclaimers in The Goose Cathedral is 
its dismissal of Thirties “homo- 
communism": “I didn't really find the . 
cult of homocommunism very 
sympathetic.” No doubt Brooke's 
youthful socialism was insincere, and it 
apparently proved easy to discard. But 
among the most sympathetic aspects of 
77ic linage q£ a Drawn Sword is the 
impresslon it- gives, of a :text utterly 
immereed in the dnngeroils Joys and 
furtive ngonies - underground and, in 
public, understated - or 1930s literary 
homosexuality. The novel’s Glamber 
smacks of Auden's Dover. 
Expectations get a rise every time the 
narrative enters a proleish, soldierly 
pub. The temptation facing Reynard to 
get back nmong'the tough, common, 
•smelly soldier hoys reads again and 
again like something out of T. E. 
Lawrence. It’s as If Brooke had 
actually read The Mint. There are less 
admirable aides, of course, to this kind 
of writing; The occasional panting 
coyness as Reynard confronts another 
man can be as dire as E. M. Forster's 
most coyly closeted short stories. But 
Brooke's obsession can also be as 
startling and forceful os the best of tbls 
l tradition. When Reynard undresses, | 
i *in preparation, as ho believes, for the 
i eat, brutally egged-on and gloatingly 
; observed by a couple of NCOs and a 

, ... Ml ' I— -ill. I n Mfth. 


» class bit o' goods, an' no mistake. Look i 
i at ’is skin -lovely and smooth, just like 
; a Weedin' tort’s; pity we’re goto’ to 

I spoil it for you, ain't ft?”) the moment 

i is as fearfully strained, and as strong, as 
anything in, say, James Haijley’s Boy. 

touches nor the raw ptiivety with which 
they are applied. One only regrets that 
Brooke should later on have chosen so 
often to play down the perturbed 
intensity of desires that even in 1950 
could not really speak their name, 


suggest; that it was written bpfore The 
Onhid Trilogy volumes even though it 
was published after them, Apart from 


its youthftil ungaitiliness of plot t apd 
expression, . there are occasional 
glimpses of Reynard’s blacker 
childhood moments that: are less 
controlled than similar moments in the 
trilogy, thus hinting at an earlier • 
writutg’s less lived-in, less smoothed-, 
out traumas. The awfulness, of the 
mother’s corpse . ^ the kind of guilty 
vision son? tend to get out of. the. way 
early in their writing careers. The 
ntnnt.iim ' dotted 1 here and ...there 


Three of H- E- . Bates’s most popular 
novels have just, been reissued in a 
hardback edition by Michael Joseph; 
■ they are Fair Stood the Wind wf , - ““ - 
(239ppi P.9i 

story of an RAF bomber qreww . 
help .and . sticcour in the French 
: countryside after crasWandngdur trig 
a raid; THe^ Darling Buds~ o£ May 
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Americas nuclear strategy. Harold 
Brown, President Carters Defence 
Secretary, expressed his doubts as to 
whether a nuclear exchange could be 
controlled, and described even .a 
limited exchange as u nn unimaginable 
catastrophe". 

The difficulties which governments 
get into when they start devising a 
policy for Civil Defence linked to that 
of a strategy of nucleBr deterrence, 
forcing them to “imagine the 
unimaginable", are mnde stnrkly clear 
by the detailed rcvclationscontaincd in 
Duncan Campbell's book. By fair 
means or foul he has collected a mass of 
Information from official sources 
which lays bnre what “Home 
Defence" means; how the authorities 
envisage the task they face: what they 
plan to do about it; and. most 
significant of all. what they plan not to 
do. He traces the history of Civil 
Defence from 19 14 onwards and finds a 
common thread running through it: 
official distrust of the public's reaction, 
and a tendency to place the needs of 
government, of the authorities 
responsible for order and of the armed 
forces, above those of the great 
majority of the nation's citizens. 

Since 1945. Civil Defence (or Home 
Defence, which covers n rather wider 
field) has passed through four phases. 
First, there was an almost total 
disbandment of the wartime 
organization. Second, in the early 


J95Us, the threat from the Soviet 
Union was recognized as serious, after 
she had exploded her first atomic 
bomb; it was then assumed that the 
numbers of nuclear weapons she could 
produce would be limited, and that 
aircraft would be the main means of 
delivery. Air defences would therefore 
reduce further the number of (kiloton) 
weapons likely to land on this country. 
After an initial attack, which would be 
manageable, there would be a fairly 
lengthy period of “broken-backed’ 
warfare, in which a repetition was not 
expected. An organization on the lines 
of that developed in the Second World 
War was resuscitated to meet this. As 
the Terri tonal Army, swollen in theory 
by the liability to service in it of ex* 
national servicemen, maintained a far 
larger establishment than could 
conceivably be refurbished with 
modern equipment, it could be used as 
a plentiful source of semi-skilled 
labour for clearing rubble and other 
civil defence tasks. 

fn the early 196Us. Russian 
development of the fusion megaton 
warhead, and her production of 
considerable numbers of ballistic 
missiles, made nonsense of these plans.' 
No active defence measures were 
passible to prevent or reduce the 
delivery of warheads, one of which 
could obliterate a city and spread 
deadly fall-out over hundreds of square 
miles; and passive defence measures 
were equally useless. The only answer 
appeared to be deterrence, by 
threatening equivalent destruction in 
retaliation. It was a waste of money to 
spend large sums either on air defence, 
it it coulonot deal with the main threat 
- ballistic missiles - or on Civil 
Defence, if it could not in fact protect 
the population. In true British fashion 
a compromise was found. Home 
Defence would concentrate on two 
aims; first, to ensure that the armed 
forces could deploy to their war 
stations and function effectively, and, 
second, that somehow orolher a viable 
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■ British nation, whatever its size, could 
be rescued from the ruins. This was not 
nn easy policy to sell to the public, and 
Mr Campbell is not alone in disliking it. 
The Home Office prudently decided 
that the less said about it the better. 

With the end of conscription and the 
slimming of the Territorial Army, the 
supply of free labour dwindled, and the 
faithful among civil defence workers 
drifted away. When the financial crises 
of 1967—8 impelled Denis Healey to 
execute drastic reductions in the armed 
forces. Civil Defence was an obvious 
target. In effect it was reduced to. 
impotence. The armed forces were 
interested only in ensuring that their 
mobilization plans could be put into 
effect, whatever the reaction of the 
public to fears of nuclear war against 
which they had no protection. That 
aspect of Home Defence is one of the 
main targets of Campbell's criticism. 
Edward Heath's administration 
carried on where Healey left off. 

The fourth and current phase began 
with the advent to power of the present 
Conservative administration. Urged 
on by grass-roots supporters, many of 
whom had been involved in voluntary 
organizations which played a part in 
Civil Defence, and highly critical of 
what it saw as Labour's neglect of 
defence, Margaret Thatcher’s 
government was saddled with a 
commitment to rescue Civil Defence 
just at the time when Trident, cruise- 


■ missiles and the neutron “bomb” were 
hitting the headlines. Home Office 
civil servants had always wisely advised 
against publicity, but driven by parly 
pressure to show that he was doing 
something, the unfortunate William 
Whitelaw published “Protect and 
Survive", and thus played into the 
hands of the critics of Civil Defence, of 
whom Campbell, in this book, proves 
himself to be far the most effective. 
This is because he does not rely on 
emotion or distortion, but on a detailed 
description of Home Office plans, seen 
against the realities of what a nuclear 
attack on Britain would involve. 

The weakness of his book is that 
suggestions as to what the government 
should do are left until tne last two 
pages. Having devoted much of his 
space to arguing that, even for the 
limited purposes of the government's 
Home Defence policy, its actual 
measures are grossly inadequate and 
that it does nothing to protect the vast 
majority of the population, Campbell 
cannot pose as one of those who are 
against all civil defence measures as 
war-mongering. He falls back on the 
argument that, until the government 
adopts the policy, now favoured by the 
Labour Party, of abandoning our own 
nuclear weapons and banning all 
American weapons and their delivery 
systems from tne country, we cannot 
evolve a satisfactory civil defence 
policy; but he makes no suggestions as 
to wnat it should be. 
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The Parting of the Ways; South African 
Politics 1976-82 , by the Afrikaner 
historian Hermann Giliomee, consists 
of; a number of articles written for' 
South African newspapers between 
1976 and 1982, together with some of 
the correspondence to which the 
articles gave rise. The book is a critique 
of the Nationalist government of South 
Africa rather than a condemnation of 
It; It presents a passionately reasoned 
appeal for reform, which is advocated 
not merely with the aim of avoiding 
revolution - though that possibility Is 
not ignored - but rather on the grounds 
of a profound humanity. 

The yean 1976 to 1982 were, In Dr 
Giliomee's view, a period of crisis, a 

mAmanl . ...1 


had made considerable inroads into 
commerce and industry which had- 
formerly been almost entirely in the 
hands of English-speaking whites. The 
object of the alliance was to encourage 
Industrial growth and to use the wealth 
produced as the instrument of reform, 
while at the same time winning the 
cooperation of a section of the black 
population which benefited from 
participation in the expanding 
economy. The programme nad its 
dangers because it meant abandoning 
the concept of Afrikaner solidarity on 
which Nationalist policies had for so 
long been based. The more 
conservative Afrikaners would regard 
this as a betrayal of the divinely 
appointed order. Afrikaners of the 
working classes would consider that 
they had been deprived of the main 
prop to their security. Nevertheless, 
the author believed that if Botha 
accepted the challenge boldly he had a 
good chance of success. The series of 
articles shows Giliomee oscillating 
between the poles of optimism and 
disappointment but never giving way 
to despair. 

The high point of Giliomee's 

optimism followed upon the Carlton 

conference, but two years elapsed and 

. . , led . 


- there was little prospect of 
black middle doss. Yet they its 
to be co-opted if the benefits 
sufficient to attract them. Asiud 
of the Buthelezi Commission 
to inquire into the future 
KwaZulu, Giliomee himself W 
evidence that more than 60 pere^S 
blacks were still, in 1982, in tax 
negotiation rather than. violent* 
trouble was that the.goveramoi 
not accept the CotM* 
recommendation that NsUl 
KwaZulu should be united w 

E olitical power should be 
elween whites and blacks, 
clearly the logic of its own 
pointed to the same condo 
have done so would nave w 
nrouso expectations In the 
homelands and in white Sow- 
itself which Botha’s sup. 
not have the strength o 
countenance. 

In Bpite of these obstacle* 
still believes that all hopes 
His voice is that of a roan 
to be an Afrikaner, but one 
humanity above narrow mi 
H e longs for his own pcopwj 
the lead in creating a i .ngJJJ 
South Africa where the 
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Pfable to the urban black 
. nlftUohi-. Yet there were other 
' pointers to the fact that Verwoerd’s 
egacy Was exhausted. On the one hand 
It had not created economically viable 
. homelands. On the other it was clear 
that the demands of industry made it 
unreasonable to regard urban blacks as 
migrant labourers. In particular, the 
growing need for skilled workers could 
no longer be met by the white 
population. It was essential that blacks 
-should be permitted to undertake types 

of employment previously reseryedTor 

whites and to share in the economic 
benefits which that work provided. 

Giliomee believed that the situation 
offered a great opportunity as well as a 
chaUenge to the government and he 
had high hopes of the new prime 
minister,-?. W. Botha. As a result of 
ttle Carlton conference of 1979 Botha 
appeared- to have created a new 
aHUnce between the National Party 
and the business world. The move was 
made easier by the fact that Afrikaners 


extinguished. The government, it was 
. realized, had never thought out Its 
plans jto their conclusion and appeared 
to believe that educated blacks would 
be satisfied with purely material 
advancement. 

The low point in the author’s 
expectations was reached soon after 
the election of 1981 . It was not that the 
conservative breakaway group led by 
; Dr Treumicht won votes at the 
expense of the Nationalists, nor even 
that the Progressive Federalists had 
gained ground. It was, rather, the 
interpretation which the government 
P® those events and the caution to 
wnjen that interpretation gave rise 
which caused Olliomei to fret. Seeing 
his support eroded at both ends, 

k >! e V t^Sh 8til1 proclaiming his 
. pe)ief In reform, hesitated to adopt 
bold measures. The Group Areas Act 
remained secure and control on the 
influx of blacks from the homelands to 
i the towns was as rigorous as ever. As 
long as such policies remained in force 
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fi0ttktn President: Power and 


, to iMt a former film actor should 
in the White House is 
yi- if any were needed - 
ffirican politics the medium is 
is important as the message. 
II « some grounds, Indeed, for 
JJSitial Ronald Reagan still has 
Efcio him a fund of personal 
SSmiiie separate and distinct 
^Sfflpport (or lack of it) for his 
goodwill has come to 
?Swdili5 skill in projecting a 
L rapimage - perhaps not over- 
SSc but (unlike his predecessor) 
ifrer-zealous either. 

Rluiever bis other failings, Reagan 
Khdtseives pretty high marks ns a 
Jcntlal communicator - marks 
t ht began to earn before ever 
m io the White House. In his 
fviaon campaign debate with 
trial Carter, after all, he 
urned to deflect the strongest' 
rishk opponent could make upon 
i bt I be simple ruse of smilingly 
Modiig into the camera ''There 
1*0, again". In politics, as in the 
m, It is not the lines so much as 
al the performer does with them 
i counts. 

And yet, surprisingly, at least until 
tadvut of Reagan, this was never 
uea in which American presidents 
tticriarly shone. Colin Seymour- 
ehad the useful notion of putting a 
ir Beni as a visiting fellow of the 
wan Council of Learned 
ietks to good purpose by studying 
' (dative successes and failures of 
2-WSJ US presidents as' 
iMflkators. The result of his 
earth Is an unusually informative 
* which, though it breaks little new 
uni. conveniently compresses n 
d deal of information formerly 
tiered elsewhere. 

ti beginning, admittedly, Is a little 
Wdog. The opening chapter in 
|t Is really a three-part essny is 
wd “Power and Communication" 
1 represents In essence an inquiry 
•the nature of presidential power. 
» «w in his book Professor 


Seymour-Ure reproaches journalists 
for their lack of “disciplinary rigour": if 
this first chapter is intended as an 
example of that kind of “rigour” in 
action, then I have to confess that any 
guilt I might otherwise have fell over 
my own "disciplinary" defects is 
thereby diminished. 

The trouble perhaps lies in Seymour- 
Ure's insistence on neatness ana order 
- for the world of presidential politics 
has always been a disorderly, untidy 
one; and it is certainly not easy to 
reconcile the careful, structured 
account given here of “the scope and 
domain" of a president’s power with 
the messy, raw pattern of its exercise. 
When President Johnson, for example. 


was woken up and told of the capture' 
of the Puebloby North Korea early one 
morning in 1968, it seems somehow 


unlikely that his initial instinct was 
immediately to seek guidance in a 
classification of "Rewards and 

Punishments: actual, stated and 

inferred". If "indiscipline" is the 

besetting sin- of journalism, then 

perhaps a weakness for frameworks is 
the Achilles heel of academics. 

Once, however, it gets away from 
abstract categories and comes on to 
case histories, this book rapidly grows 
in value. (It is a pity it was written too 
soon to take account of Reagan but at 
least it deals comprehensively with the 
last seven American presidents, 
starting with Truman and ending with 
Carter!) Predictably, a highly effective 
communicator, John F. Kennedy, 
finds his way to the top of the post-war 
presidential class: perhaps more 

surprisingly, Eisenhower also earns an 
honourable mention for having 
pursued “a communications strategy 
consistent with his modest goals . 
Elsewhere, however, the record is 
found to be rather less impressive - 
with particularly harsh judgments 
being reserved for Lyndon Johnson 
and Richard Nixon. 

Both, of course, were by nature and 
instinct believers in secrecy; and 
maybe that will always be a handicap in 
what, unlike the British one. is at least 
iqtpnded to be an. open political 


being the biggest this century apart 
•from Roosevelt's in 1936. Neither, 
admittedly, was much good at the 
direct, straight-to-carpern stuff - but 
that, as Seymour-Urc rightly 
emphasizes, represents only one part 


of a President's communications 
armoury. Almost equally important, in 
*'‘rms of reaching out to the public, are 
individual briefings of journalists, 
the background manipulation of 
television news coverage, even the 
well-timed phone-calls to newspaper 

g ublishers or the network moguls. 

oth Nixon and Johnson developed 
these latter activities virtually to a new 
political art-form and, if in the end it 
could save neither of them, it was . 
perhaps because their efforts at “news- 
management" became all too 
transparent. 

By contrast, Truman and 
Eisenhower belonged to the old school 
of simply believing that you should let 
the facts speak for themselves - and 
old-fashioned (not to say naive) though 
that belief may now seem, it at least 
enabled them to retain their 
reputations intact in retirement. 

Professor Seymour-Ure is shrewd 
enough to point out that in many ways 
the challenge facing a modem US 
President, in terms of public 
communication, has become much 
more taxing than that confronting a 
British Prime Minister. Invaluable to 
the latter is the forum of the House of 
Commons - a readymade platform 
from which he or she can count on 
getting a policy or even attitude 
message across to the electorate. More 
than that, the reality of Cabinet 
government in Britain - as opposed to 
die mere facade of it in the United 
States - provides a kind of 
constitutional breast-plate for a Prime 
Minister: when unpopular decisions 
have to be announced, the 
responsibility for them is spread and 
does not attach to a single individual. 
Nor, in terms of rallying their own 
supporters, are Prime Ministers 
necessarily hindered by the presence of 
-an “open enemy" across the floor of 
the Commons: the threat posed by an 
organized Opposition bidding for 
power can sometimes operate as the 
most effective insurance policy the 
tenant of Number Ten possesses. 

The American President has no such 
assets. To get elected to the White 
.House in tne .first place he has, no 
. doubt, had to prove nla credentials as. a 
communicator. But, once there; He 
cannot afford to relax; if his leadership 
is to mean anything, he has to keep at 
It.' And if this book demonstrates a 
single lesson, it Is that there is no rule- 
book to guide him - that he is in effect 
almost entirely on his own. 
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wrong with this well-tried literary his work to be part of his legacy, to 
technique, but In the context of a France”. For this rearon, however, the 
learned biography, such a determined General tended to gloss over any 
challenge to chronology Is more than a episode that might present his beloved 
little bewildering. ccuntry in a sRght'y 

forty-four can be taken at face value. Ledwidge 


remarkably wen informed. Ledwidge (by 
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A fascinating end authoritative 
history taking full account of all 
the most recent discoveries 
including the day tablets of 
Persepolia. Of particular value to 
students, tfils book will also 
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ancient world. 
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lestion: was It necessary to produce 
>t another English-language 
lography of. Charles de . Gaulle? 
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By divine appointment 

D. J. Enright 


A. N. Wilson 
T he Lire or John Milton 
278pp. Oxford University Press. 


£0l 

0 19 211776 9 


"Perfection of the life, or of the work 
. . .". In general the lives of writers arc 
either Imperfect in stock respects (ways 
of being imperfect, to echo George 
Steiner on modes of sexual 
intercourse, are fundamentally finite) 
or else rather boring in the narration. I 
have never quite understood the 
appetite for literary lives, except as a 
respectable-sounding substitute for 
getting down to the works themselves. 

A biography of Milton, no less! Hie 
man can hardly be as diabolic (or as 
fascinating) as his Satan; or as lordly as 
his Lord God; or as compassionate as 
his Christ. Come to that, nor couid he 
easily be ns innocent ns bis Adam and 
Eve, or os guilty, or as intrinsically 
interesting as our grand originals must 
necessarily be. Not even if there is 
something in him of every one of those 
creations. 

Literary biographers do well (o fall 
back on the most important part of 
thefr subjects* lives: the work. A. N. 
Wi [son's life of Milton strikes one as 
having arisen out of the work, and 
keeps closely In touch ivith il , the prose 
in particular, throughout. He has no 
great revelations to make (thank God, 
one is inclined to feel), but he uses the 
existing sources deftly and 
conscientiously and his inteijpretation 


they once were. It is not merely 
mischievousness or a pawky wit (both 
evinced elsewhere) that prompts him 
to observe, in connection with Of 
Reformation Touching Church Dis- 
cipline in England, that “it needs an' 
act of supreme historical imagination 
to be able to recapture an atmosphere 
in which Anglican bishops might be 
taken seriously; still more, one in 
which they might be thought 
threatening. 

“The Scots, even in the seventeenth 
century, were an overeducated race." 
Here Wilson pays indirect tribute to 
Thomas Young, Milton's early tutor, 
who taught his charge Laim and 
Greek. TTie profit of it was, he read 
Ovid and Virgil, and (hen -going on to 
St Paul’s and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge - he mastered French, 
Italian, Spanish, Hebrew. No doubt 
another profit was that he learnt how to 
curse. Yet surely it was Milton's 
intimacy with classical literature that 
saved him from degenerating into a 
crazed polemicist. “That wnat the 
greatest and choicest wits of Athens, . 
Rome, or modern Italy, and those 
Hebrews of old did for their country, I, 
in my proportion, with this over and 
above, of being a Christian, might do 
for mine . . . . Truth that was also 
beautiful prevailed over the ugly truths 
he fell compelled to spend so much 
time and energy and eyesight on 
promoting. 

While Wilson feels the deepest 
respect and admiration for the older 
Milton, "God's Englishman", It seems 
that lie quite dotes on the young 
Milton, the “Lady of Christ’s' , that 


of events is humane and level-trended. 

It is a considerable qualification for the 
task that he has a grasp of the Finer 
points and pointlessnesses .of, 

theological disputation .and - more - is possessing “rather sophisticated and 
able to see them as the living things lofty manners" and being (alas for his 


“somewhat exquisite, infinitely 
intelligent and very beautiful youth" 
further described two pages later , 
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college tutor) a "lofty and exquisite 

S ' . After such encomia it seems 
ely that Mary Powell, the “pretty 
youn£ teenager", will find much mercy 
at this biographer's hands. 

But “marriages, and what makes 
them a success or a failure, are 
impenetrably difficult things to 
interpret". Many readers may not care 
a damn about the relationship between 
Milton and his first wife. Quite possibly 
Wilson doesn’t either; but he has to 
address himself to the subject. He does 
so sparingly and circumspectly, apart 
from a touch of romanticism when he 
- visualizes the deserted husband 
sometimes thinking of Mary “with 
tender longing; sometimes with hurt 
fury”, and a tendency to have it or 
allow Milton to have it both ways. 
Though earlier Wilson has represented 
him as a sociable character with "a 
taste for extrovert and jolly 
companions", he now says that the 
poers “idea of pleasure, since infancy, 
had been to sit silently with a book 6 , 
whereas Mary “perhaps, had never sat 
silent in all her seventeen years". This 
picture of Mary, quite sympathetic 
though it is, doesn't accord with 
Wilson's belief that Sonnet IX was 
addressed to her: 

Lady that In the prime of earliest youth 
Wisely hast shunned Jhe broad way and 
the green, 

And with those few art eminently seen 
. That ' labour up the hill or heavenly 
Truth ... 

With Milton's “sublime egotism" in 
mind, we can believe that he must have 
resented Mary's prolonged absence 
bitterly, whatever the causes. Having 
one’s wife go home to mother is a 
rather ordinary thing to happen, and 
the ordinariness of it would not gratify 
a man imbued with so strong a sense of 
divine appointment. 

And so Milton wrote his pamphlets 
in advocacy of divorce (“Let not 
England forget her precedence of 
teaching nations how to live”). 
“Although he writes from the heart", 
Wilson comments, “he is not merely 
writing about himself.” And when 
those pamphlets promptly ran foul of 
Parliament’s revival of censorship, he 
wrote Areopagitica - and the same 
comment applies. Also, one might 
add, having himself run a small select 
school for some years, he composed a 
tract Of Education: “The end then of 
learning is to repair the ruins of our 
first parents by regaining to know God 
aright” - a nice trailer for the 
forthcoming epics. He was in the 


happv, hazardous position of speaking 
simultaneously , for himself, for 
England, ana for Gad. The thought 


Wilson takes Issue with Christopher 
' in h|s desire to save the 
phlets from .being read 


istop! 

regie 

“In 


occurs that had he not been civilized by 
reading in the classics - and possibly by 
his irremovable vocation for poetry, in 
which sharp words serve Instead of 
nasty deeds - then he might have 
proved, riot (as Wilson suggests) “the 
most beautiful of capitalism's first- 
fruits", but the first Fruiterer of some 
totalitarian monstrosity. 


idde 

an 


aridly political light", as (which he 
imputes to Hill) 5 the first blast of a 
trumpet which we will hear again in the 
company of Rousseau, Engels and 

¥??" .*Wr True » Milton was 
religious, , he believed in God . and 
God’anurpOse^Hisover-eageniess in. 
MMns.tte.wm of men towards 
Charles l will seem less distressing if we 
remember that he, believed the 
monarch’s execution to be God’s 
intention. That is, it looks better today, 
when belief in divine workings has 
dwindled to something rare, even rich 
and strange. (Surely the voldance of 
the. King has to be m a different class 
from the secular barbarities 
commonly to be seen on our television 
greens, of Pol -Pot, Idi Amin et hoc 
genus omne\) And yet, restore the 
matter fo Its context, os Wilson urges, 

grounds that they are incidental to 

Kric.,'p"» nee S^ 

.barred - and ali causes are sacred In 
some sense. However splendkf hi 
prose style, Milton's polemics 


delivered (in that “sneering, lofty, 
cross, and satirical voice") exist in a 
different world from his poetry: a 
world in whicli (as wc say) we have to 
live, or someone had to live, but a 
world which is lesser because it itself 
will die. 

Wilson devotes several pages to De 
Doctrina Christiana, arguing against 
the view of that work as heretical while, 
still bringing out its independence, its 
divergences from traditional attitudes. 
Its “heresy" lies in “appealing to an 
inner principle of certainty”, as Basil 
Willey has put it: -“With a lofty self- 
reliance worthy of his own Satan, 
Milton frees himself from that last 
infirmity of noble Protestants - 
subservience to holy writ.” Some 
awareness of his unorthodoxy in 
theology ought to palliate the 
puritanical ness of response whereby 
Milton is denied the measure of 
subtlety freely allowed to novelists, 
and so open our eyes to the fine and 
proper ambivalence which shows us 
Adam acting wrongly injoining with 
Eve in disobedience to God but also 
acting rightly in his love: “How can I 
live witnout thee?”, even though he 
would then live for ever. The 
theological judgment coexists with the 
human verdict. Prelapsarianly we must 
dissent from Adam’s action, but 
postlapsarianiy (which curiously seems 
to require a hardly lesser effort of the 
imagination) we sympathize. Perhaps 
something similar is implied by 
Wilson's apparent self-contradiction, 
when he claims that “at every stage it 
was Milton’s own, supremely 
independent vision of things whicn 
guided him" and, on the next page, 
that Paradise Lost was dictated by God 
and written in the language of God fan 
enhanced form of English, naturally) 
but dictated to “a mouthpiece who was 
greatly at odds with the words he had to 
speak 6 . 

Wilson loves Milton's poetry, 
though somewhat indiscriminately and 
rather nebulously. “L’ Allegro”, "Il 
Penseroso”, Comus, “At a Solemn 
Music" and “On the Morning of 
Christ's Nativity” are “among the most 
sublime poetry in the literature of the 
world"; '‘Ad Joannem Rousium" (a 
mixture of playfulness and self-esteem 
issuing from the loss of his first 
collection of poems en route to the 
Bodleian) is “one of his finest 
occasional poems, undeservedly 
neglected because it is written in 
Latin"; and “Cyriack, this three years’ 
day these eyes" (courageous, 
confident, sanctimonious, anything 
but delightful) is “one of his most 
delightful sonnets' 1 . Thj? is endearlng- 
and there is some biographical pointln 
adducing “Ad Joannem Rousium" as 
testimony to the continuing sense of 
poetic vocation - yet what terms will be 
left for Paradise Lost, but for which 
Milton would be a minor. Eriglish poet,, 
a lesser Marvell? 


rome into the world, 
Raphael, who tells Adam hi? 
that he must perforce liken' 
corporal forms, / As may 

best whi e adriiro ih« 



The chapter on Paradise Lost 
consists of thirteen pages, slightly 
shorter than that on Samson Agonlstcs-, 
but then, the latter work ip- a sort of 
“spiritual autobiography”, with its 
“famous hammer flows* as Emrison 
has it, “all applying to Milton himself”. 
Probably this is as it had to be: either 
thirteen pages or a whole book? And 
Wilpon does, raise two prime topics. He 
concurs With C. $. Lewis as tegards the 
corporeality 1 of Milton's spiritual 
beings, their ability Jo enjpy eating and 
some form of aexVMilton believed 
this, he. Was not. Just speaking 
metaphorically. Indeed, there is little 
in the work that ip not literal, and what 
there Is is generally announced in. 
advance. During the ■ war in heaven 

^Wng-recent books oh Milton, 
MUionrjGood _,Qodi A Study in 
Utenuy.. Theodiwby Dennis Ridhard 
Danielson ("2PP‘ Cambridge 
University Press, £20. 0 S2l 23744 0) 

SH a . .foundation for 

understanding Milton's defence of the 

Thomas N - 
pSS? LK,, I h'* lo £ m ? nt of Milton's 
* xford university 
Press. £i2.50. 019811717 5) examines 
5"! fancies, lexical, and 
and imagery of 
Milton s tracts and pamphlets. Volume 


—.. 7 ™ things therein /E*h 
S?* r JS». m ®re than on ctf. 
thought”. He could also havS 
from De Doctrina Chrlstmtal 
effect that even though they at £ 
hkely to be accurate, wt ^ 
conceive of God according to ■£ 
hteral and figurative descriptor 
which he has seen fit to offer „ 
sacred writings”. Milton bellndk# 
was following in God’s footstepsnfc 
matter. 

In connection with the 
theory that Milton was unknowiiAd 
the Devil’s party (Drydcn had ifc* 
commented on Satan’s herokstft; 
Wilson rejects - with one hand.ii* 
rate - the argument that, beiagirdri 
and (though by no means crushed)* 
unsuccessful one, the poet instioctoq 
associated himself with the Fda 
Angel. Paradise Lost may 1 it, ■ 
Wilson says, the least egoilstkaloli 
Milton’s works , but - gj ven the euto 
he stresses throughout - is the fas 
absurd? In his “courage newt 
submit or yield” the poet coddri 
identify to the extent ot makingSau 
provisionally heroic figure: one fad 
only with the help of hindsight, ma 
simultaneously see through, Sdui 
being a hero at our expense, hefi(i 
Coleridge observed) a mighty ha 
of man ' 

This is all the more feasible iife 
every writer wants the oh 
adrenalin-like drive, the lovanha 
and heartfelt reality, that combo 
any degree of identification, m 
momentary, with the subjecting 
And of course, commonplace Ann 
the proposition is, there is no reuan 
suppose Milton exempt fen a 
difficulty of making goodness eqMj 
and the ease of making evil eas* 
Macbeth, for whom we llkewa* 
without approving, Is notoriously** 
interesting than Duncan coutd evo*- 

Still, Wilson is right to point jj*[ 
evidence In the poem of 
continuing love. And, for wetcow 
a happy ending or at least a pa» 
one, we shall be loath to quan?» 
his conclusion: that Parnate let * j 
tempestuous, but ultimately ** 
testimony to the bripitosLS 
sureness of Milton’s own 
faith". Even so, we may w* 
account a little too cosy. MulM* 
realist, not apt . to be 6W 
brightness of faith or to 
with his labours mostly 
that a good God in heaven ag® 


j nm . story recounicu ura* 

as SsifrgsSSSs 

.Jf. asked whether he dido t think . 


sto 
o 

not, — r — - 

asked whether be dido 
of his sight was a judgment ° n .^ 
what he had written *S*“* (la){( { 
King, Milton replied 
Heaven must have befn 
sorely displeased wi0i .W 
father: “for f have M'gJ 
butTie lost his Bead”, w* 
lost, we all lose something-^ 

But better bland thanW^S 
a concise, trimly orgapwo^M 
preferring the factual t°jT 
making good but not ^ » 

sybieers own words* 
flavoured with 1 - ttiC; 

personality* 

covers the period 
includes prose accom^^ft# 
Lost and Samson n 

Course in the Art tfEOgi\ 

(295pp. 
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The Mystery of the Charity 
of Charles Peguy 

By Geoffrey Hill 

Nous sommc! les derniers. Presque les apr&s-dernicrs. Aussitdt apres 
nous commence un autre age, un tout autre inondc, Ic moiidc de ccux 
qui ne croient plus & rlen, qui s’en font gloire et orgueil. 

Clinrlen Peguy 


1 

Crack of a starting-pistol. Jean Jauris 
dies in a wine-puddle. Who or what stares 
through the caft-window ertped in powder-smoke? 
The bill for the new farce reads Sleepers Awake. 

History commands the stage wielding a toy gun, 
rehearsing another scene. It has raged so before, 
countless times; and will do, countless times more, 
in the guise of supreme clown, dire tragedian. 

In Brutus’ name martyr and mountebank 
ghost Caesar's ghost, his wounds of air and ink 
painlessly spouting. Jauris’ blood lies stiff 
on menu-card, shirt-front and handkerchief. 

Did Pdguy kill Jaurfts? Did he Incite 
the assassin? Must men stand by what they write 
si by their camp-beds or their weaponry 
or shell-shocked comrades while they sag and cry? 

Vould Priguy answer - stubbornly on guard 
among the Cahiers, with his army cape 
and steely pince-nez and his hermit's beard, 
brooding on conscience and embattled hope? 

Truth's pedagogue, braving an entrenched class 
of fools and scoundrels, children of the world, 
his eyes caged and hostile behind glass - 
still PAguy said that Hope is a little child. 

Violent contrariety of men and days; calm 
jnddery bombardment of a silent: film- 
showing such things: Its canvas slashed with rain 
and St Elmo's fire. Victory of the machine! 

The brisk celluloid clatters through the gate; 
the cortbgo of the century dances in the street; 
and .over and over the Jolly cartoon 
armies of France go reeling towards Verdun. 


Rage and regret are tireless to explain 
stratagems of the out-manoeuvred man, 
the charge and counter-charge. You know the drill, 
taw veteran, poet with the head of a bull. 

Footslogger of genius, skirmisher with grace 
and Ill-luck, sentinel of the se orifice, 
without vantage of vanity, though mortal-proud, 
defend your first position to the last word. 

The tun-tanned earth Is your centurion 
rod you Its tribune. On the hard-won 
high places the old soldiers of old France 
crowd like good children wrapped in obedience 

• end sleep, and ready to be taken home. 

Whatever that vision, it is not a child's; 
it is what a child's vision can become* l\ : V. 

.Memory, Imagination, harvesters ofitho*e*fieiflS»»^»* ^ 

bur gifts sn spoils* 1 our virtues epitaphs, 
our substance is the grass upon the graves. - 
'Du calme, mon vleux, du calm©.’ How studiously 
one cultivates the sugars of decay, ( 

pfttlsserle-tinklingt of angels ’* 'sleur-’dbme.* . 

the smile of the dead novice in Us plush fr^me, • 

while greed and disaffection are ingralned . 

tike chalk-dust In the rankling! of the mind- ' ' , 

‘Rather the Marne than the CaWen.' True enough, 
you took yourself off. Dying, your wfiole life • 
foil Into piece. ‘ ‘Sieurs-’dames, this is the well 
where.be leaned end rested,' tbW Is the well. 

from whJch h* drank.' P^guy, you mock usnpw* V . \ 
History takes the measure of your brow 
in blank-eyed bronzb, brave-mediocre work • 
of NUlauue, sculpuur, cornered in the park ^ ! ; 

among the stout dogs and Isme patriots 
*®d all those ghosts, far-gazing in mid-etrida, * _ 

- Ti,in 8 from where they fell, still on parwHs; . • 

.covered in glory and the btopd of beetroots. 

• i : . . .^1.' t, > y.i 7^,; iwj , i i ; • 1 1',- • 1 


A 

Vistas of richness and reward. The cedar 
uprears Its lawns of black cirrus. You have found 
hundred-fold return though in the land 
of exile. You are Joseph the Provider; 

and in the fable this Is your proper home; 
three sides of a courtyard where the bees thrum 
in the crimped hedges and the pigeons flirt 
and paddle, and sunlight pierces the heart- 

shaped shutter-patterns In the afternoon, 
shadows of Jleura-do-lys on the stone floors. 

Here life is labour and pastime and orison 
like something from a simple book of hours; 

and immortality, your measured task, 
blooms on the antique scars of the new desk 
among your relics, bits of Ivory quartz 
and dented snuffbox won at Austerlltz. 

The proofs pile up; the dead are made alive 
to their posthumous fame. Here is the archive 
of your stewardship; . here is your true doinainc, 
its fields of discourse ripening to the Marne. 

Chiteau de Trie is yours, Chartres is yours, 
and the carved knight of Gisors with the hound; 
Colomboy-les-deux-Egliaes; St Cyr’s 
cadres and echelons are yours to command. 

Yours is their dream of France, militant-pastoral: 
musky red gillyvors, the wicker bark r 
of clematis braided across old Web- ', 1 ; .'*.■ 
and the ilow chain that cranks into the well' 

morning and evening. It is Dpmrdmy 
restored; the mystic strategy of Foch ■; 
and Bergson with its tlirje-scent, dour panache 

deserving of martyrdom. It is an army 

of poets, converts, vine-dressers, men skilled , 
in wood or metal, peasants from the Boauce, - 
terse teachers of Latin and those unschooled 
in all but the hard rudiments of grace. 

Such dreems portend, the dreamer prophesies. 

Is this' not true? Truly, if you are wise, 
deny, such wisdom; bid the grim bonne-femme 
defend your door: 'M’sieur Is not at home.' 




1 This world is different, belongs to them - ' . 

^ ^ V *jh?^ 

■ This ji yoqr enemies' country which they took 
, ■ in the small hours an age before you woke, 
went to the'wlndowrsaw the miit-hewn 
statues of the l&n'ldliie eifiel’ge^ atdriwn,^ 

; Outflanked again, too bad l You s^ilt have pridCj 
-• '-V' ’• ^higgard obliqHitieirthoie that;'t*lU*omd)rM ^ ; 

, . ahd thecontunpt of ptheriforamus*, ; ^ 

• bpuddto the alexSindrine asto the Code ■■■■ ... 

• • V. ( -J ,■ r v*. .-V - !’ 

.-. 1 *" ■ ■ Napoiloit. Thus the bereaved spu 1 returns - 

i . upod itselL grow* rctolute . , - 

' . inSyir-ga tries hurling 1 dice of imniense loss ,; ; 

" Info the breach; ^huspunltiyely tnoUn»§i. i*:„ : \ 

vlV ' ’ TM no old Beapce manolr that you keep , ,. ,.; ; l 
•• ••.; Y : l but the r up de)a Spjtboun«,thfc Cramped shop,. . 1 

Ji ; - Its urisold C^feri bullt like barr ic*4^i, r 

-i, ‘ its fierce disciples, <MktiplWM and feiiiU^ 

' :1 s ';..' . -y!,,. . ji.’ — !•. . V .. 1 j- ‘j ’ J. . !<’ rj ■ I ~ J-', J : j; ’■ ■,!! 

.. ! ' o’ '|5> 

’ • i. , iv* v V 

J. i* j-_- :j* ’ 
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tome guignol strutting at the window-frame. 
But what of you, Pdguy, who came to ‘exult*, 
to be called ‘wolflah’ by your friends? The guilt 
belongs to time; and you must leave on time. 

Jaur&s was killed blindly, yet with reason: 

‘let us have drums to beat down bis great voice.* 
So you spoke to the blood. So, you have risen 
above all that and fallen flat on your face 


among the beetroots, where we are constrained ‘ 
to leave you sleeping and to step aside 
from the fleshed bayonets, the fusillade 
of red-rimmed smoke like stubble being burned; 

to turn away and contemplate the working 
of the radical soul - instinct, intelligence, 
memory, call it what you will - waking 
Into the foreboding of Its inheritance. 

Its landscape and inner domain; images 
of earth and grace. Across Artois the rois-mag es 
inarch on Bethlehem; sun-showers fall 
slantwise over the kalefleld, the canal. 

Hedgers and ditchers, quarrymen, thick-shod 
curds de campagne, each with his load, 
shake off those cares and burdens; they become, 
in a bleak visionary instant, seraphim' 

looking towards Chartres, the spired sheaves, 
stone-thronged annunciations, winged ogives 
uplifted and uplifting from the winter-gleaned 
furrows of that criss-cross- trodden ground. 

Or say it Is Pentecost: the hawthorn-tree, 
set with coagulate magnified flowers of may,, 
blooms In a haze of light; old chalk-phi brim 
with seminal verdure from the roots of time. 

Landscape is like revelation; It is both 
singular crystal and the remotest things. 
Cloud-shadows of seasons revls It the earth, 
odourless myrrh borne by the wandering kings. 

Happy are they who, under the gaze of God, 
die for the ‘terre charnelle*, marry her blood 
to theirs, and, in strange Christian hope, go down 
Into the darkness of resurrection, 

into sap, ragwort, melancholy thistle, 
almondy meadowsweet, the freshet-brook ' 
riling and running through small Wilds of oak, ' 
past the eldbr-tump that is the child's castle. 

Inevitable high summer, richly scarred 
with fUrze add grief; winch 'drumming the fame 
,of the tin legions lost in haystack and strehm! 
Here the lost are blest, the Scarred most sabred: 

odd village workshops grimed and peppe roomed 
in a dust of dead Spiders, paper-crowned 
sunflowers with the bleached heads of rag dolls, 
.brushes In aspic, day pots, twisted nails; ■ 

the clinking anvil and clear sheepbeil-sound, 
at noon and evening, of the angelus; 
coifed girti like geese, labourers cap in hand, 
end welled gardens espaliered with angels; 

solitary bookish ecstasies, proud tears, 
proud tears, for the forlorn hope, the guerdon • • 
of Sedan, ‘oh les braves gens!'. English Gordon 
stepping down sedately into the spears. 

. Patience hardens to a pittance, courage - 
unflinchingly declines into sour rage, 

the cobwcb-hanners, the shrill bugle-bands . 
end the bronze warriors resting on their wounds. 

• These fetal decencies, they make us lords 
over ourselves: familial debts and dreads, 

: keepers of old scores, the kindly ones 
telling their beady iqus, the child-eyed crones 

who guard the votive candles and the faint 
Invalid's night-light of the sacrament, 
a host of lilies and the table laid - . 
for early mass from which you stood aside 

to And salvation, .your novena' cleaving - 
brusquely against the grain of its own myth. 

Its truth and justice, to a kind of truth, 
a justice hard to Justify. ‘Having 

1, .. • i • • p 

spoken his mind ho’d a mind to be silent.'* . 

But who would credit that, that one talent 
dug from the claggy Beauce and returned to it ■ 
with love, honour, suchlike bitter fruit? 


To dispense, with justice; or, to dispense 
with justice. Thus the catholic god of France, 
with honours all even, honours all, even 
the damned In the brazen Invalldes of Heaven. 

Here there should be a section without words' 
for military band alone: ‘Sambre at Mouse*, 
the ‘Sldi Brahim* or *Le Roi g’Amuse*; 
white gloves and monocles and polished swords 

and Dreyfus with his buttons off, chalk-faced 
but standing to attention, the school prig 
caught in some act and properly disgraced. 

A puffy satrap prances on one leg 

to snap the traitor's sword, his ordered rage 
bursting with ‘cran et glolre* and gouts of rouge. 
The chargers click and shiver. There Is no stir 
in the drawn ranks, among the hosts of the air, 

all draped and gathered by the weird storm-light 
cheap wood-engravings cast on those who fought 
at Mars-la-Tour, Sedan; or on the men 
In the world-famous stories of Jules Verne 

or nailed at Golgotha. Drum rap and fife 
hit the right note: *A mort le Julfl Lejuif 
i la lanternel* Serenely the mob howls, 
it* silent mouthing! hammered Into scrolls 

torn from Apocah-pse. No wonder why 
we fall to violence out of apathy, 
redeemed by falling and restored to grace 
beyond the dreams of mystic avarice. 

But who are 'we', since history is law, 
clad In our skins of silver, steel and hide, 
or in our rags, with rotten teeth askew, 
heroes or knaves as Clio shall decide? 

'We* are crucified Pilate, Caiaphas 
in his thin soutane and Judas with the face 
of a man who has drunk wormwood. We come 
back empty-handed from Jerusalem 

counting our blessings, honestly admire 
the wrath of the peacemakers, for example 
Christ driving the money-changers from the temple, 
applaud the Roman steadiness under fire. 

We are the occasional just men who sit 
in gaunt self-judgment on their self-defeat, 
the illte hermits, secret orators 
of an old faith devoted to new wars. 

We are *embusqu6i% having no wounds to show 
save from the thorns, ecstatic at such pain. 

Once more the truth advances; and again 
the metaphors of blood begin to flow. 


Salute us all, Christus with your Iron 
garlands of poppies and ripe carrion. 


No, sleep where you stand; let some boy-officer 
take up your vigil with your dungfork spear. 

What vigil Is this, then, among the polled 
willows, cart-shafts uptllted against skies, 
translucent rain at jutting calvaries; 
on paths that are rutted and broken-walled? 

What is this relic flimbled with such care 
by mittaned fingers in dugout or bomb- 
tattered, jangling estamlnet's upper room? 

The incepse from a treasured tabatlkre, 

you watchmen at the Passion. Ptguy said 
‘why do I write of war? Simply because 
I have not been there. In time I shall cease 
to invoke it.' We still dutifully read 

'heureux ceux qul tout mortal Drawn on the past 
these presences endure; they, have not .ceased 
to act, suffer, crouching Into the hall 
like labourers of their own memorial 

or those Who worship at Its marble rota, 
their many fumes one name, the common ^dur* 
built Into duration, the endurance of war; . • : : 
blind Vigil herself, helpless and obdurate. 

And yet what sights: Saul groping in the.djist • • j 
for hit broken glasses, or the men forgone,?' 
oft the road to Emmaut who saw, the ghost'., 
Commit all this to memory. The line •. 

fidtars, reforms, vanishes Into the smoke - . • 
its own Unknowing; mother, dad, : K r / ; \ ? : 
pme in that shell-burst, with the other dead, 

. ^ oux “ Petrie*, according to the book. ' ■ • , . \ - 
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Dear lords of life, stump-toothed, with ragged breath, 
throng after throng cast out upon the earth, 
flesh into dust, who slowly come to use 
dreams of oblivion in lieu of paradise, 

push on, push on! - through struggle, exhaustion, 
indignities of all kinds, the impious Christian 
oratory, *vos morituri', througii berserk fear, 
laughing, howling, 'servitude et grandeur* 

in other words, in nameless gobbets thrown 
up by the blast, names issuing from mouths 
of the dying, with their dying breaths. 

But rest assured, bristly-brave gentlemen 

of Normandie and Loire. Death does you proud, 
every heroic commonplace, ‘Amor*, 

‘Fldelitas*, polished like old armour, 
stamped forever into the featureless mud. 

Poilus and aous-ofilciers who plod 
to your lives’ end, name your own recompense, 
expecting nothing but the grace of France, 
drawn to her arms, her august plenitude. 

The blaze of death goes out, the mind leaps 
for its salvation, is at once extinct; 
its last thoughts tetter the furrows, distinct 
In dawn twilight, caught on the barbed loops. 

Whatever strikes and maims us it is not 
fate, to our knowledge. En avant, P£guyl 
The irony of advancement. Say ‘we 
possess nothing; try to hold on tp that.' 


Thore is an ancient landscape of green branches - 
true temperament de droite, you have your wish - 
crosshatching twigs and light, goldfinches 
among the peppery lilac, the small fish 

pencilled into the stream. Ah, such a land 
the llo de France once was. Virelal and horn 
wind through the meadows, the dawn-masses sound 
fresh triumphs for our Saviour crowned with scorn. 

Good governors and captains, by your leave, 
you also were sore-wounded but those wars 
are ended. Iron men who bell the houfs, 
marshals of porte-cqch&re and carriage-drive, . 

this is indeed perfection, this is the heart 
of the niystdre. Yet one would not supposo 
Pfiguy’i 'defeat', ‘affliction*, your lost cause. 

Old Bourbons view-hallooing for regret 

among the cobwebs and the ghostly wine, 
you dream of warrior-poots and the Meuse 
flowing so sweetly; the androgynous Musa 
your priest-confessor, slster-chAteleine. 

How the mood swells to greet the gathering storm! 
The chestnut trees begin to thresh and cast 
huge canisters of blossom at each gust. 

Coup de tonnerrel Bismarck Is in the room! 

Bad memories, seigneurs? Such wraiths appear 
on summer evenings when the gnat-swarm spins 
a dying moment on the tremulous air. 

The curtains billow and the rain begins • 


its night-long vigil. Sombre hcartwoods gleam, 
the clocks replenish the small hours 1 advance 
and not a soul has faltered from its trance. 

'Je est un autre', that fatal telegram, 

floats past you in the darkness, unrcccivcd. 
Connoisseurs of obligation, history 
stands, a blank instant, awaiting your reply: 

‘If we but move a finger France is saved! 1 


Down in the river-garden a grey-gold 
dawnlight begins to silhouette the ash. ■ 

A rooster wails remotely over the marsh 
like Mr Punch mimicking h lost child. 

At Vllleroy the copybook lines of men 
rise up and are erased. PSguy's cropped skull 
dribbles its ichor, its poor thimbleful, 
a simple lesion of the complex brain. 

Woefully battered blit not too bloody, 
smeared by fraternal root-crops and at one 
with the frltillary and the veined stone, 
having composed his great work, his small body, 

for the last rites of truth, whatever they are, 
or the Last Judgment which is much the same, 
or Mercy, even, with her tears and fire, 
he commends us to nothing, leaves a name 

for the burial-detail to gather up 
with rank and number, personal effects, 
the next-of-kin and a few other facts, 
his arm over his face as though in sleep 

or to ward off the sun: the body's prayer, 
the tribute of his true passion, for Chartres 
steadfastly cleaving to the Beauce, for her, 
the Virgin of Innumerable charities. 

'Encore plus douloureux ct doux.* Note how 
sweetness devours sorrow, renders it again, 
turps to siflictlon each more carnal pah:.. 

, . Whatever Is fulfilled isnbw thi ■. .y. 

where law is grace, that grace >voft by. inches, 
inched years. The men of sorrows d° their stint, . 
whose golgothns are the moon's trenches, 
the sun's blear flare oyer the salient. 

J'accusel j 'accuse! - making the silver prance 
and curvet, and the dust-motes jig to war . 
across the shaky vistas of old France, 
the gilt-edged maps of Strasbourg and the Saar. 

Low tragedy, high farce, fight for command, 
march) counter-march, and come to the salute 
at every hole-and r corner buriaj-ritc 
bellowed with hoarse dignity into the wind. 

Take that for your exaiqpM But still mourn, 

being so mqved: iloge and elegy 

so moving on the scene as if to cry 

•in memory of those things these words were bom. 



NOTES - 




9 . 1 . true temperament de dmite^ ybu hav d. VAur: wish KSbe' Robert 
2.7. Rather the Marne than the Caftfrrsi/adapts a phrase from a review r Speaight, Georges *<»«*«* . 
article by P. McCarthy, TLS, June' 16, .1978, p 675: ■ ; , 

“Now >.«/'Je «t‘un autre*; that fatal telegram./JU^ur^Rim^ud, -JfCHrt & 

A«d«,, ed£d”y Edward^ Mendelaon (todddn? 1977), pp 6. &.**.«(, May 1871 :. you, dptout, £ j. 

7 ; . ne-saurals, presque vous. expliqfter. . . Je est' uft autre, . .. • v- } ^ 

^ ** ;/{Vom y;: q ua^|n by CM<« 

period. . . : •v' 1 ";' '• .■ " Pegey*.; • . :-.r‘ ‘“v'- )■ " !j ’ * : . 
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The landscape of unease 


Ambiguous gifts 


Hoffy Eley 


Patricia HrciiSMiTii 
People Who Knock on (he Door 
306pp. Heinemann. £7.95. 
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This mordant indictment of 
contemporary middle America has 
much more in common with Patricia 
Highsmith's Edith's Diary than with 
her Ripley books. Edith's engagement 
with the moral dilemmas presented by 


the Vietnam war served to provide a 
focus for her life and inject hope into 
the monotony of suburban existence; 
but in People Who Knock on the Door 
the Alderman family of Chalmers ton 
(Indiana} in the 1980s has nothing to 
struggle against or on which to pin its 
faith. Thar is until insurance salesman 
Richard AldermAn joins a born-again 
Christian sect, replaces Vincent Peale 
and Dale Carnegie with Creationist 
"literature" such as The Plain Truth 
and The Way lighter, and seeks to 
impose his new belief on his wife and 
two sons. 

The issue which divides the 
Alderman family, and exposes the 
fragility of Chalmereton’s materialistic 
society as well as the hypocrisy of 


fundamentalist dogma, is that of the 
taking of life. With her usual skill 


Highsmith produces an apparently 
clinical, though in fact richly imagined, 
study of human frailty. The story is 
mainly that of fifteen-year-old Robbie, 
who is persuaded by his father to unite 
with him in condemning his elder 
brother's girlfriend's abortion. Soon 
after, he is obliged to contend with the 
birth of his father’s illegitimate child - 
the child’s mother being a truck-stop 
waitress and ex-whore who depends on 
Richard for spiritual counsel. 

Most of Highsmith's familiar 
obsessions and devices are present 
here. Robbie, when not bible- 
punching or hanging out with a group 
of aimless, elderly, poor-white 
fishermen, drowns worms for 
recreation. Straightforward, studious 
Arthur, banishcafrom home after the 
abortion, Is forced to put himself 
through university on a series of part- 
time jobs while attempting to turn a 
love affair into a steady relationship. 
At (he same time he is trying to 
counteract the blinkered intensity of 
his father's religion with a balanced 
philosophy of his own; hours are spent 
in the municipal library reading 
Jacques Monod. His thoughts 
(described in detail and at length) are 
liberal and serious but, likp 
Highsmith's creepier, characters, he’s 
not above indulging his imagination 
when an occasion presents itself- as he 
repairs a washing line, the end of a 
metal clothespole reminds him of u a 


Possessor possessed 


Jim Crace 


Craig Nova 

The Good Son ' 

436pp. Bodley Head. £7.95.- 
0 370 304888 ' ’ ; 

Craig Nova's new novel The Good Son 
re-stages King Lear on the banks of the 
Delaware river in Ihe 1950s. There, 
Pop Mackrnnon ('Tm a little clumsy 
myself, but -I'm a lawyer ini the old 
atylo") holds sway over a wide tract of 
forest and farmland. He is a striking 
creation, a perverse and malevolent 
patriarch wiln n sophisticated grasp of • 
the laws of trespass, poaching and 
domain, but a woefully rudimentary 
comprehension of family conduct. His 
wife, Katherine, retreats from her 
husband’s bombast into an abstracted 
an J obsessive study of the e state's wlld- 
“•w attention is fixed on the 
ffrenfes near the verandah, or the 
raccoons beyond the paddock, or the . 
faint rustle, of copperheads In the 
underarowth. Pop U getting old and 
u j Quarter-moon ; 

shaped pains In his chest have become 
' more frequent and "that big hump of 

S jats on my back was slowly getting 
eayier and giving me no peace . Now 
IS; the time to divide the kingdom. • 

Pop Mackihnon had two sons - but 
tho , n? r and morc compliant, John, 
was killed over Oermany during the 
war. Chip, the younger, remains the 
sole heir not only to Mackinnon wealth 
but also to custody of the family's 
dynastic evolution from backwoods to 
Boston. "Do you know that my origins- 


tames, and names its price. Pop and 
Chip (are we intended: to think of "a 
chip off the old block-"?) “come to 
terms” like a couple of commodity 
sharks trading in loyalties. Inheritance 
wins the day. 

What distinguishes this ostensibly 
conventional rich man's saga is Nova's 
adventurous and Inventive fictional 
scheme. The Good Son is a serial 
novel: a patchwork whose autonomous 
squares of narrative are provided in the 
first person by eight different 
characters. The narrators are the three 
Mackinnons, of course, and Chip’s two 
suitors - but also more peripheral 
characters, such as Wade Cannon (the 
forlorn family chauffeur) and Mr 
Moore (the local deer poacher). The 


most compelling section is presented 
by Jeon Coopers older; plainer sister 
and .is a clinically brutal sketch, of a 


small-town America soured by 
communal Jealousy. But the. novel is 
more Utah an accumulation of separate 


oosion. uo you know that my origins- 
, weie humble and that 1 wanted Chm to 
: kke the sting Out of them?" says Fop’. 

, as he coerces Wt son with chain and 
• • cheque book to toe the family line . The 
. price for Chip ig marriage to Carolyn 
Cooke, daughter of the , \JS 
Ambassador to Paraguay and 
possessor of an old and fancy Bast 


girl's sexual organs, the hole in the 

centre, the four supports splayed out Aign BrOWIl joflll 
like limbs . . . ", 

The protagonists are male - not Stanley MID D LE TON 
obviously (as Highsmith is on record as 
saying about her male characters) Entry into Jerusalem 
because the plot necessitates their 184pp. Hutchinson. £7.50. 
greater physical strength - and they are 0 91509 50 5 
often, as in the case of the seemingly - ■ — — ■■ ■ — - 
stable Arthur, extremely dependent on j. , naraBranh nf 
women. Women are sketched in but J?* J3E ? ^ 


184pp. t 

0 91509 


not elaborated. Among the bored and 
affluent who have always peopled 
Highsmith's novels there are fas is 
customary) those who stand out due to 
their eccentric choice of job or hobby - 
an octogenarian grandmother wno 
directs a jazz dance school in Kansas 
City, for example. Flat, plain prose 
combines with closely observed detail 
to create an atmosphere of cumulative 
menace and insecurity. 

By the time Robbie shoots and kills 
his rather one sunlit afternoon in the 
study we know how his reform school 
psychological case history will read. It 
is equally clear that little has changed 
in Highsmith's suburbia since Van 
Allen (in Deep Water, 1958), having 
found the gap between reality and his 
hopes Impossible to bridge, drowned 
his wife's lover in the backyard 
swimming pool. Highsmith’s 

perspective on this ■ particular 

landscape has always been a moral 
one; the absence of a church among the 
swimming pools is keenly felt. Given 
her earlier books it’s not surprising that 
the eventual provision of one, far from 
stimulating moral regeneration, is in 
itself the immediate source of greater 
unease, then disaster, and (among the 
few members of the community able, 
through books or through travel, 
sufficiently to distance themselves, 
bom Cbafmerston) a scared feeling of 
plus fa change. 

In the end, unlike the Ripley novels . 
or the collections of stories, this book is 
not so much concerned with the 
delineation of, guilt - or with the 
complicated feelings induced when we 
suddenly realize that our sympathies 
lie with a psychopath - ns with the 
exploration of a foreign place, one 
which we might have imagined to be 
prosperous and predictable, easy to 
pass through and forget. Instead, it 
turns out to be frighteningly complex 
and interesting - well worth 
understanding, if only to avoid 
reproducing it elsewhere. 


The opening paragraph of Entry Into 
> hared and is a description of a very 


Johns Wood. What be 
plans, after much hesitation ^ 
abrupt treatment of ,2^** 
intermediary, and with 
Ursula. M em to. "g , gfrtu 
the Entry of ChS Into 
Jesus standing on the ifi* 1 

of a mo.or-hii,U CT S35 

leather jacket, boots. WonfE** 
on failure; and yet he maWL“ ' 
tions through theaclofjSSS: 


English landscape of trees, grasses and 
rain-showers, and it reads like a 
characteristically quiet entry into a new 
Stanley Middleton novel. This is a 
small, and apposite, authorial trick. 
We are really looking at a watercolour 
over which the painter, John Worth, is 
shaking his head in stubborn 
uncertainty. Very little that friends can 
do with words to help Worth - teasing, 
cajolery or reassurance - is of any value 
to him. He will go his own way to 
success or failure, not out of egoism, or 
austere integrity, but in a kind of 
detached bewilderment with his talent 
which cannot be dispersed by praise, 
money or love. This sort of artistic 
temperament is not rare, but it is rare 
to find it in a novel, and Entry into 
Jerusalem is an absorbing if sometimes 
difficult exploration of the theme of - if 
you like -Why connect?" 

Connections of several kinds are 
offered to Worth. A thirty-two-year- 
old ex-art teacher who was overrun by 
his pupils, he is befriended by a former 
colleague who admires his paintings 
and tries hard to say so. This Turnbull 
ib one of Middleton’s most poignant 


and fascinating inventions: fifty-ish, a 
rugby star who now lives with his 
second, very young wife Millicent, 
striving to transmit genuine truths to 
pupils and colleagues through words 
and diligent example, and setting it all 


wrong, breaking down, killing himself. 
He cannot assist the cool ana ordered 
painter, and Worth is of no service at 
all to him: real connection cannot be 
made here, any more than it can with 
Ursula, Worth’s left-wing girlfriend, 
who is terse and bullying about the 
content of his paintings, and yet 
concerned for him as a human being, 
eager to promote his career in a selfless 
way. 

There are tempting commercial 
connections available: a London 
gallery offers Worth wall-space for a 
large mural in an Arab’s mansion in St 


Out from under 


motifs finally, make .coherent' its 
cunning, intricate but elusive 
. design; Ore is riot to discount Mrs 
Matkinnon’s nature notes merely as 
decorative . interludes; nor are they 
1 metaphors; ‘-‘There is no / corres- 
pondence between the habjte of bats 
1 bears and turkeys and the events at 
the'Mackinnon farm. But they are a 
commentary on the vanities of 
ownership. The Mackinnons can never 
possess' the Delaware woods. All 
they can do is hold the title deeds and 
regulate the hunting. It is wildlife 
(including those humans who remain 
turbulent, instinctive and unbribable) 
which will inherit the earth.. -: ■ ... 

■ .LSsS weakness - knefone 
which disfigures the speech of all eight , 
narrators -“is his fondness for complex, 
sentences. Regularly , over ninety 
words fang, these are cluttered with 


Coast pedigree. What Pop Is due to 
learn from Tus son Is .whai Lear learnt 
frotp his daughters, that children are 
"Ot private property to be bought and 
«?ld like real estate but (in Cnbran's 1 
phrase) "they are the sons • and ! 
daughters of Life’s longing for itself." 1 

Chip falls for Jeap Cooper, a 
beautiful and spirited commoner from 
South Ohio. “I nave never seen polo. I 
do not draw dividends. I do not own : 
land", she warns. "My father sells 
Buicks," Yet Chip is ' possessed, 
determined - True Love can break 
free; it can shrug off filial constraints; it 
can flourish without a monthly pay' 

rhfsniiR Dnr 2* n 


speciality Is the Siamese sentence, 
unnaturally, jpined at the colon and 
■ crying out for arV'cdifoi's scalpel. Here’ 
( is Pop describing nife son: 

Chip, has blue eyes and a good, 
nose: (the way mine l&ked 
before the sauce did something to 
: , U), dear skin (tanned now,- too, 
; because of the rime he had im nt fn 
the sun : if iUst made his eyes seem 
■ bluer and his teeth whiter), although 
some of his. hair fell out in prison 
camp. 

1 rt . « a measure of Craig NoVa’< 
considerable imaginative flair that The 
Good Son remains consistently 
engaging despite the inadequacies of 
its prose. 


Linda Taylor 

Zoft Fairs airns 
S tand We At Last 

609pp. Virago. £7.95. 


When you set out to write “a family 
saga with a feminist background", as 
Zo6 Fairbaims did, a certain kind of 
framework presents itself. All the main 
characters must be women, they roust 
be related by blood and, most 
Importantly, their lives must illustrate 
the ways fn which a patriarchal society 
has made them dependent or guilty, 
turned them into drudges or . fiercely 
radical freedom fighters. : . .1 7 T •• 

7 InSttmd'We At L4si, Falrbairns’s 
women display a broad variety of 
female behaviour and attitudes, 
spanning the years from 185$ to the 
1970s. The two strains of feminism and 
femininity begin, respectively, with the 
sisters, Sarah and Helena Weeks* 
Sarah goes to Australia to become a 
termer while Helena marries Jonathan 
Croft, tho reasonably wealthy owner of 

•art" ftM* suppliers. 

While Sarah is heroic, unmarried and 
adventurous, Helena is timid, sickly 
and childless; > she pathetically dies 
following an operation to cure her of 
the third condition (the implication 
being that such an operation entailed 
tne removal of .her clitoris to prevent 
her masturbating); /• ' • “ 

Back in England, Sarah lives op, 

m Jonathan’s illegitimate chfld, Peari 
(Uzrie, her mother, (old he* she: was 
^raanoysterabell). Afteran early 
brush with prostitution (which 


inevitably damages her sex fife),' Pearl 
rejects the worthy suitors presented by 
her father and runs off with Hamlsh 
Barrington, a pie-man. While Aunt 
Sarah Is impressed by this seemingly 
radical move and Hamish Ib a kind man 
with big.hands - capable of both 
strength and delicacy- Pearl frees a life 
of drudgery: working in the pie shop 
and breeding. She produces six 
children before taking Sarah's advice 
about • the sponge-and-vinegar 
treatment. 

Her sixth child is a girl - Ruby, who 
discovers the typewriter , an emblem of 
liberation ^in the- early twentieth 
century. Aunt Sarah, meanwhile, 
becomes a suffragette, Is sent to 

Mnf Inu/Oi/ nrienn nf #L A * 


qer tantUy and winds up dead on the 
Tltamcw route for a lecture tour in the 
United States. Cowed by the 
^traction wrought during the First 
World War, Ruby ■ sacrifices her 
blossoming radicalism to marry Walter 
Prangs, whose company sends him to 
,, A D somewhat reluctant 
memrahib. Ruby begets Randolph, 
and Emma who dies prematurely by 
S3CT.M* heaeh mine when the 
family is back in England in the Second 
World War. As the novel picks up 
speed to race us through the 1950s and 

? r , S e Uca with 

Jackie, Randolph’s daughter, who is, 
M it, ye re, a contemporary of ZoS 
Sf™- She does alHbe* liberated 
"TOs.tiupgs; from free' love (though 

Granny Ruby reminds us thatshe knew 

poet friend Robin) on an American 
paremhood in 

in *4/ travels a fohg way 

8pace *,^ nd covers a tot of 
ideological ground in .the pieces*. It 


uwavs. mujiiwwvom - . . a 

their sensibilities, letterecon 
thoughts and feelings. She « 
too, to make male dominant 
rather than blatant. Men, In 
are known for their 
kindness; they are 
their sexual dealing! 1 win wj 
men of passion, like Robtn a® 1 
•American boyfriend, CalY 
as selfishly insular, and d) e 
with big hands (Hamish aiw. 
Scottish boyfriend, Dugan), 
■you up like a flower, ate*™ 
The men don’t slant! much 
other words, but they art n0ll ' T 
not, tyrants. -. ■ t'. 

■Worthy ahd lUccablo jj 01 "** 
Stand We Al 


commentary 


The history of the whole contention 


a mysterious process of 
way through t 9 his own lalemfi" 
the wor d and its claims on « 
is breaking through, there comaaf 
fortuitous-seeming encoam£ 
from a business patron iJh 
assume) his mistress, who boiZ 
Worth is aood enough to betifcZ 
sold widely, written about. Al tie 5 
of the book he is a confirmed 
with the Entry a famous, aatiwS 
religious painting, and comritt* 
arriving from everywhere. 

But success on the worM'ite, 
(and one notices In the Mdurtah 
Worth is now finding it did t 
capture in painting the "epfcaa 
essence" of things even ilka 
present the vigour, or melodretii 
an ambiguous gift. Middletooma 
a cryptic parallel between Worii 
commencement on the newlifcifr 
large painting and Millicentlrinhri 
redecoration of her hushif) 
cluttered study. Fame aod moocj.Hi 
new paint on the study 
come, may be an intrinslcily ja 
reward, yet something valuibkiu 
old way u going to be destroyed. Ik 
essence of Middleton's novels, t 
source of . that curious, unobenriv 
strength which grips unexpededyji 
as the mundane detail seeashk 
accumulating a little too calcuhk^. 
is that there is no winning, notaig 
only living itself. In EnHj i> 
Jerusalem, once again it is tbesudde 
tiny moments when charedene 
thrown into relief by the need pe 
to get through some occaun d 
sorrow, embarrassment or mi 
difficulty, that teil the stroup&ik 
awkwardness when Ursula 1 sees Ww 
has over-reacted to her critidam,* 
kitchen scene after Turnbull's 
Middleton’s is not a fashloaabkp 
and it makes him increarimwi** 
who requires to be read with are* 
thought rather than speed, »» 
unquestionably looks harder, ■ 
finds more, than most of hiscaBj 
pornrics. 


Stanley Wells 

SfltHSPEARE 

am Henry VI, Parts One, Two and 
pne, and King Richard III 

BBC 2 


It was almost Cibber Redivivus. It was Elizabethan 1 hen ire- in- the -round". In 
marvellous theatre; it restored some the first olav. oarticularlv. we are verv 


, , camera: rhetoric is given with inwurd 

marvellous l heat re; it restored some the first play, particularly, we are very force rather than with thcalricul 
area of Shakespeare s _texl of Richard conscious of the conventionalized exnansiveness. Playing is unselfish, but 
III to unaccustomed life; but it gave us setting, and it becomes a way of inevitably some roles stand out 
Shakespeare adapted, rather as if Liszt helping us to accept the play’s 

had transcribed the /?i«g in the way artificiality of Innguuge and action. In Peicr Benson opens the first piny, 
that the transcribed Beethoven's the Countess of Auvergne episode, for singing beautifully in an episode of 
symphonies or .Schubert's Wanderer instance. Talbot has only to blow his mourning for Henry V, and later Hikes 
Fantasy. It didn't give us the chance to horn for his army to materialize in the on the role of Henry VI. unorcxically 
assess the plays as they were written; Countess's chamber. To play this thin, whey-faced, innocent-eyed. 


assess the plays as they were written; 


Bfltepfare's three long plays on the not to put too fine a point upon it, we naturalistic 
STnfKina Henry Vi, with their weren’t sure - and, in the darkness of absurd: tor 

TO 1 " ■ bi-l' j ,,1 -ii il.. ik.ni,. .k..i4.<. 


whey-faced, 
losed, befrins 


Sadie sequel Richard III, all written the theatre, we couldn't easily check - to concentrate undistracle 

uriy in his career, form a more ^V;". A .j- >T»nfrgnsr>— T7^ 

jaftlous dramatic structure than had 
ha attempted by an English 
dMjM up lo the time of their 
composition; nor was Shakespeare 
himself ever again to work on such a 
idle. Admittedly, the plays do not add 


; cnamner. 10 play tnis turn, whey- meed, innocent-eyed, 

naturalistically would mnkc it seem puffin-nosed, befringed. He succeeds 
accept its unreality allows us 111 making Henry both pathetically 
Irate undistractealy on the ineffectual and truly snintly. It is n 


1 'V a satisfi 
the cpi 


bsl, Richard III, in the way that 
Rkksrd III looks back to its 
predecessors. Individual works in the 
scries employ somewhat different 
Anuical conventions; their verbal 
styles vary, a development in poetic 
nastery is evident from one to another, 
Kdurd III is a more confidently 
irnded whole than the three earlier 

pfrys- 

Nevertheless, their narrative links 
ne stronger than those within any 
other group of Shakespeare's- plays; 
rikyirefar more uniform in style than 
hit later composed sequence, also of 
fomtfiyi- Richard II, Henry IV, parts 
One and Two, and Henry V - 
dramatizing the immediately 
preceding period of English history; 
ud Richard III, in particular, gains 
greatly In resonance when experienced 
Id conjunction with its predecessors. 
The enormous success of Colley 
Cibber's adaptation, for two centuries 



emancipation while teIUag»«JJ 
good tale. It's an excellent boox^p 
an uninitiated sister or nwl Wf w w 
or niece; just the kind of book, ^ 
Aunt Sarah or Jackie would 


fibber had the wit to provide some of, 
the background that Shakespeare's 
pfry, acted alone, lacks, The theatre's 
tbandonment, during the late 
wteteenth century, of his adaptation, 

. taentably though it. coarsens some 

r ets of its original, has not given to 
unadulterated text a comparable 
(w*wnncncc; and the most successful 
jraion to be performed during the 
wnUeth century, with Laurence 
jwwal Its centre, adopted some of 
fitters structural changes and even 
waned a few of his verbid additions. 
This ought to .have made evident 
• irwe are to experience Richard III 

"splay, we need to see it in its 
propt-r context. Whether the playgoers 
^Mnkespcare's own time had the 
.Woitunily to do so we cannot tell. 

2° evidenc « that the plays 
wk acted consecutively. When they 

Sk pe ? on ? ed - il is h ‘B hl y unlikely 
three were given under the 
. ^stowed upon them, 

ailjjrobabllity, by the compilers of 


* r '* * ^ 'WBHBB 

Henry VI and the Knights of the Garter, from the copy of Lydgate’s Life of St Edmund made for the King to 
commemorate his visit to Bury St Edmunds at Christinas 1433; an illustration from English Court Culture in the Later 
Middle Ages, edited by V. J. ScattergoodandJ. W. Sherborne (220pp. Duckworth. £18. 07156 16374). 


whether we were listening to 
Shakespeare or Barton, In 1977Terry 
Hands directed the first three barts in 
much purer texts (omitting abut 750 
lines), also at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
but denied us the consummation of 
Richard III. 

It all goes to show that we should be 
better watching television; because in 
1961 Peter Dews directed for the BBC 
a version of the sequence ns port of the 


listening to. action’s significance. As the sequence delicule performance, at limes 

, In 1977Terry progresser, -hoWever, ji sqnse pf reality permitting an amused response but 
t three barts in Increases, Until id Richard 1(1 miny of , never., dhenpen/ng the role. One 
itfing abut 750 the scenes seem to take place In remembers, for Instance , his first 
virtually real interiors. meeting with Margaret, his bride by 

Acceptance of unreulily is apparent , P^xy . when , louchlngl y pleased by the 
loo, in the fact that about thirty nctors “Sh* of her. he offers her a kiss, she 

share roughly 200 speaking parts | n C . n h e _ S Ar° hand i S ii rt inri 

nmong them; nor is any great effort jjjj k |L /slSj e ^fr 

mode to niter their appearance from r « ll [ eat5 Tl ”_ to n rn°/ inlln 

one role to another. Casting has been d * vi J ie - ,s w?^ J ih! 

careful and iniciliscnt. with an eve F° sler flS . Margnroli loo, as she 


serial An Age of Kings, and now, under careful and intelligent, with an eye 5ZLir i B f mu ihneS her 
the auspices of the BBC Television both to making the characters d ™J™ “{J*®} H en?J S mJn and her 

Ck«l..nu.M harn nro all fruir nlnvc ’ nnnnirnnra rnnfnrm In uihnl is CniH OOUbtS QDOUt Henry BS Q mnn 8110 IlcT 


Shakespeare, here are all four plays ’ appearance con 
presented, Sunday by Sunday, in texts about them ar 
that are probably purer than any given actions. There i> 
in the theatre since Shakespeare’s time that even tho: 
and (to judge by the tint and second Shakespeare we 
parts of The Contention ) possibly even in keeping track 
then. I doubt if more than 500 lines are plays in which Sb 
cut, Out of about 12,500; and there are characterization 
only minor adjustments in- what undeveloped. Jc 
remains. she can to help 

This demonstrates courageous faith range of ;physi 


- Ocngus MacNamnra’s fiery Young 
Clifford and Zoi! Wannmnkcr's Lady 
Anne. Bui thcirsuccess derives, in part 
at least . from the sustained power and 
imagination of Jane Howell's 

direction. 

This is not to say that l he 

f 'reductions are uniformly compelling 
rom beginning to end. The 

performance of Joan in Pucellc is 
misconceived. Occasionally there is an 
excessive discrepancy between action 
and setting. The director has not found 
a satisfying visual correlative for the 
stylization of language and action in 
the episode at the Battle of Towton 
when Henry meditates on the cares of 
kingship and the horrors of war as he 
sees and hears a son who Jins 
inadvertently killed his father and a 
father who has similnrly killed his son. 
Tliis is particularly regrettable because 
here Snnkespenre's t nematic concerns 
are most readily apparent. He is to 
revert to this imngc of the tragic 
desolation caused by civil war in Inc 
closing speech of Richard III: 

England hath lung been mild mid Kcurred 
herself - 

The brother blindly shed the brother’s 

blood. 

The lather rashly slaughtered his own 

son. 

The' son. compelled, been hutehcr to the 

sire. 

As a Inter poet wns to put it. “the 
subject is war, rtnd the pity of war; the 
poetry is in the pity.” 

Elsewhere the director serves the 
playwright well. There are many 
ingenious transitions, ns in Part One 
when one scene ends with Talbot's 
soldiers, grouped in a. pyramid, 
pledging him with the cry “A Talbot!”, 
and the same image rccurs.to show that 
wc are hack with this episode » few 
scenes later. The director and her fight 
arranger (Malcolm Runson) handle 
many of the numerous fights and 
buttles brilliantly, sometimes with slow 
mot ion to convey the passage of lime, 
’xamwimes-v . with* - edon<tmicitl> , but. j 
ihrflllttg Images pf rows bf dbtinuners. 
plkesmen u/id archers in- action.-. and. 
elimnclicnlly id Part Three - with a 
haunting, eerily beautiful fight fa a 
snowstorm (textunlly justified by lines 
from Richard III, in which Edward tells 
how he and his brother "lav hi the Held, 

7 Frozen almost to death", in Ihe 
• "numb-cold night”). . 

■ The conventions .of ihe plpys arc 
fully respected. There is, for exumplc, 
no violation of Richard Ill's general 
practice of reporting rather than 
representing violence. The- weaker 
patches n re n?i liter b mined n or dashed 


•IVhMfaflL i i*.uiviowiwoij 1 1UVTWII , 111 

rod r ater ed hors. The -second audience. Some measure of adaptation 
' bZi.n r^ ei ' t ^ flrst appeared in for the television screen would seem to 
\L n t Part of the Contention be entirely reasonable; indeed, 

‘ZrMXt the Tw/> Vn, ||„... mini,, »ir«n annip that 


’ VWtL?? Tw0 famous Houses of 
• • and The True 


captious persona might even argue that 
the decision not to adapt represents a 
failure in responsibility to the medium. 
Bid Jane Howell has. accepted^ the 


appearance conform to wnat is snio j ..T, “rr", n 0 viumuon ui «« a gcnci«. 

about them and to clarifying the delighted niulcimtion of the power she p rQCl j ce 0 f reporting rather than 

actions. There is no escaping the fact achieve by her marriage. Carrying representing violence. Tlje • weaker 
that even those who P know their through all four patches are neither bmitied nor dashed 

Shakespeare well may have problems demanding role. Though Julia Foster . through, but are played for What tEiay 

in keeping track of who is who in these doe * rfiro JS nre wor,h - method is . uniformlv 

plays in which Shakespeare’s powers of Ashcroft, she can be both charming, honest, and sometimes it succeeds 
characterization * are relatively «d vicious, a siren and a spitfire. K triumphantly, above nil fa the Cade 
undeveloped. Jane Howell does what climactic scene is her inuring of episodes of Part Two. Here, the death 
she can to help by providing a wide Ri 1 cha [. d 1 ’ Duke of York, played with the Clerk who perishes nt the hands 
range of -physical types and, more, splendid authority and fire by Bernard pf the ^ob because he can •write his 
questionably, by endowing them with a name has the symbolic significance of 

variety of regional accents. All Ron Cook plays York’s son, Richard the death of China the poet in Julius 

members of the cast speak with skill of Gloucester, as an amorally Caesar, and jhe subsequent scenes, 
and understanding; some of them intelligent urchin. Short, physically reaching a climax m the fainting wl. 
handle verse melfifluously in voices and emotionally tough, he presents a the records of the realm", wjtji Cade s 
whose beauty is unimpaired by -Richard who can feign sympathy with exultant gri nances superimposed upon 
remnnal characteristics. The director is comDlete conviction and remain, shots of slaughter, torture, and. the 


cnamucriiumun are iciaiivciy „ ... ■ . ... nf 

undeveloped. Jane Howelldoes what cBmwJf nSfe n?v55 Dlavcdwhh 

questionably, by endowingthem with a 


some of them 


Ron Cook plays York’s son, Richard 
of Gloucester, as an amorally 
intelligent, urchin. Short, physically 


otunu rre /ii — m- 

serious piece of fictiom w' 
time and space to be deajp. 
many historical tendmftrwW 

in, characterization is, at ben 

Only Sarah 

SWSf 

relatives into a; caricatote 
and its beliefe. 

. -Ibere areno>rpi^^j? 


. . mere are row 
must support Sarrna . 
that a woman was the 

any dreumstances^agWf 
(arid, sadly, often 
The kind, o/woinad W 
measuring for 
but wevekoown 


tfff&yRtyard, Duke of York, and • failure In responsibility to the medium. 
^ 'w.5 pood King Henry the Bpt Jane Howell has. accepted, the 

^ J 1 . 0 happier than the titles by originally composed, and has.dlsplayed 
are flow known, but great cunning in effecting the transition 
Wtii ir n!i l T 0ire informative. But from the wooden O to the celluloid 
" W t5 ctha n nudfances could rectangle. 

J »ftenonL J era 011 consecutive in some respects she embraces the 
may have done so plays’ theatricality. Tier ba?ic set 
expen eL cS| ter ' k ^ than those (designed by Olivcr Bayfapn) Is 
' P%RC IBB b y : most modern ronst ant throughout, Most ,pf the 

, -- earlier plays in this series have been 

: ' ^, ^ es Pu eare, » dm c. so far as I -. oussi-naturallstic in .tiieh^ttfafesi a 
btSS? Wsh theatre has. never few have been filmed on location. But , 
ft »“ r Play* «:a Jane Howell has dared encaurageus 
'■‘SK ill hastily prepared to remember that the action is talcing 

Prank VnsoV at placein astudlo-qr, more P«chieW. in 
' lSC poi ^'^ on ln 2906. The first a warehouse that was converted into a 
BoSiii been given at ail . studio for the six months dunng which 

dire«ed them , a siriRle company of actors refieareed 
BSSSf . Tit and nlmrf the.ijequence.iThe. wodden . 

vSdof^i and also in structure : pf; p^lsades. ^ steps,, 

.nTT ftJ n. in .. -.iok4 T r, • -i-.r a m,i#c ivti IVwavRj -Bales. 


and understanding; some of them intelligent, urchin. Short, physically 
handle verse meiufluously in voices and emotionally tough, he presents a 
whose beouty is unimpaired by -Richard who can feign sympathy with 
regional characteristfcs. The director is complete convlctio n . ana. remain; 


aracteristlcs-TTie director is complete conviction ana. remain , shots. .of slaughter, torture, aqd . Ihe 
i successful in encouraging stoically Impassive in the free of .jiis pages :df books torn up,. Cast , into the- 
tiers to 

; w*nif*ntinusness P - . the ini ^ ^ eolrode Wtihfae Lord olav. conceived entire^ in televisual 1 


n. remarkably successful in encouraging 

sd generalized scntentiousneas i ihe. 
id death scene of Warwick (played by 


iln’/ ln the episode With the Lord 

C r/wTden" O ‘lo ehVccUuIoid E Wtef-D^) b • "° la t Inf. MmA' 

from the woooen u o example. But most local accents psychology. As a result Richard ///, in 

rectangle. th i, inevitably' create something of .a, which he is dominant, seems almost 

Tter ret 1 Plebeian impression which may -deem unti-dimattlcally sombre; not -beini 

Plays thea^icabty. Her basic set ^ oddg with the dignity and sfatus ot : invited to share Richard's; iron! 
(designed by Oliver Baylppn) is . ar j stocrat J c and roya j protagonists. , perspective a nd to delight In i hi 


layor and citizens. 


UntJ-climaCtlcafiy sombre; not being are niojrc ; pedestrian, but 
: invited to share Richard’s ; ironic- dedication 7 •: with - which , \i 


ploy. .conceived entirely in televisual 
terms. 

This .. is real translation- of 
Shakespeare into the medium of 
television. Other stretches of the plays 
are more : pedestrian, but the 
dedication 7: with .-which; .almost 


constant througi 
earlier plays in t 

quasi-naturalistlc 

few have been fill 


Jane Howell has dared to encourage 
to remember that ihe action is taki 
place in astudlo-or, more precisely 
a warehouse that was converted fat 


mfrr 


r \ ' 

,T- : -.{h'-M 

’ij;' 

1 ^ 

. j, V tyl'i 

■ '-m 

-• :J’3 

;. |||| 
life 

• Ml 


a warehouse that was conveneo imp a uniamiuaniy or . . of a ogressiye ambition ajid bnyaf ffltt .bipbristalned: cotRWs, :Kear ! Cflcjclfag ■ „ 

studio for ihe six months dunng which help. ResMnsw art Twh, mere s no : , himself to; dt , pains, to |al$hter, anrf finatiy see Margaret. on -• 

■ Sihric company of ■«lon. Wfaiiraed .erne offa mom, actor, droppIngMi);. ■ 

2*$™* SfflfanS 8 th?l areVknrmf fat, 



four piays . pJ^gromur 
■ sonic,, lyi'400 radjo b(oa(j 
■(>/. ’:■■■' . “ , ™ rt pn sowncorapbritton.; acddenialjy 

r;‘!, ,1: ' l ? ■; 


'It. seems ungracious not to praise, , m 
many other individual perfortnamres, 
among tfietn ITrtVor pfiftcock'* noble 


is a; melodramatically simplistic 
concision : to .a richly, varied 


raefio broadcast, iwnarked ' that- U; sold 
Sddenfally : .resembled ^ and. 


Soliloquies and -asides we .frequently death. . Paul 1 Chapman's glamorouf further Into his ?a a* . Wn K ; 
Sd eB&vely. spoken , directly to Suffolk, knd - apipng # sprier pe% pmbdrkf f upon this ejriq eotefpme. • 

; : ,L 4 J - : • , - : x; l'" r $ v'- : 
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Cheek to chic 

Mark Aniory 


Cecil Boston Memorial Exhibition 
Michael Parkin Gallery, 11 Motcomh 
Street. London Wl 

The butterflies that survive turn out. 
almost by definition, to be made of 
iron. Somewhere between the flimsy, 
eyc-catching wings there must be a 

body of steel, a need or ambition fierce 

enough to keep (he creature afloat 
through the bad times. Sir Cecil 
Beaton flitted and swooned from the 
end of the First World War and when 
he died in 19WI he was still tolerably 
rich and famous. He was not, like Noel 
Coward, his own invention. On the 
contrary lie fitted himself into a 
familiar if tricky role , the artistic friend 
of the rich and Famous. Nor did he take 
accurate stock of his own strengths and 
weaknesses and marshal his resources 
accordingly. His aim was higher tlion 
his achievement. Wishing to strut upon 
the stage himself, he found that his 
talent wus for designing the scenery 
behind the actor ana, particularly, the 
clothes on his bnck; royalty clamoured' 
for him to photograph them, only his 
friends sat for his oils; his chattering 
diaries continue to self, but a public 
could not be found for bis plays. Nor 
was fie born aristocratic or beautiful; 
societyhad to be persuaded to find him 
charming. So there. were 
disappointments and rebuffs in his 
personal as well as his professional 
career. Nevertheless an old enemy 
concedes, “To wear gold dust in your 
. hair when and where Cecil wore gold 
dust In his hair, took real courage. * 
The ste?| Was there. 

. It is not. however, immediately 
apparent at the Parkin Gallery. Almost 
all af the more than 200. drawings,, 
paintings and stage designs arc, 
intended to please or am use. Marty are; 
of people. When Beaton is trying toi 
please his subject he may have 
succeeded but the results are not* 
interesting to us; enlarged eyes and 
long curling lashes imposed .on. a 
•tolerable likeness - winsome, lose 
some. If there was more to be recorded . 
about Tilly Losch. Beaton has not 
included it. A great green oil painting 
of the. Earl of Pembroke certainly 
maljes him' look handsome but. re veals . 

. no more. The drawings where pcaton . 
i 'is.' ‘trying to. amuse repay more 



. . " 'm 

Andri Gide by Cecil Beaton 

attention. Slightly distorted but short 
of caricature, the best make a sharp 

{ ■obit, reveal an interesting view of the 
Bmous or nearly famous. At this level 
the exhibition is pure pleasure, visual 
footnotes to the social history of the 
century. A sketch that looks as if it 
were dashed off shows Daisy Fellowes 
reclining on a yacht and summons up a 
whole lost world of bitchy elegance. 

When Beaton can be seen to be 
trying harder the results are less happy. 
Royal snobbery is the snobbery that 
has worn least well and the Queen 
Mother deluged in her favourite lilac is 
gusli lather than gouache (though 
Wallis Simpson, who may have be- 
come royal but really belonged among 
the chic, looks sadly down at us to 
some effect). The oil paintings - Alec 
Guinness as a sinister, secretive green 
Buddha, Janies Pope-Hennessy a 
terrified ghost, possibly underwater - 
are na more revealing and, 
aggressively ugly, lack charni. The 
stage designs are, presumably, 
evocative for those who remember the 
productions. Prepared to' indulge 
mySelf. I went up to what E took to be 
Sir Frederick Ashton as an ugly sister 
in Cinderella ; when I found that it was 
Countess Giuffanuff In o version of 
The Rose and the Ring Staged in 1922, 1 
lost interest. This gossipy approach 
holds goad for almost all the works 
gathered here. Few if any stand as 
objects of beauty or interest in their 
own right. Il is who they are, not what 
they are, that counts. But if the 
exhibition is seen as having the same 
relationship to the National Portrait 
Gallery as Chips Channon’s diaries 
have to Trevelyan's Social History af 
England, then it can be allowed to be 
fascinating. The flashing wings are 
after all the Justification of the 
blitlerfly. .. 
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A : selectlpn of rdccnt arllclcs from The Cambridge Review, Britain’s 
best^nowiv and most yidely read university journal. . 

Tlte Fitzwillium Muscurri-^Bcncfaclors and 
Enterprises 

The Overseas Student Question 

The United Nations— Success or Failure : 

A British-Third World. Dialogue 

( The ; Ftilure of the Countrywide . j .; 

KtiMfons on the ReitH Lectures ; 

> ■ • i • - i • , * * • ' 

English Law— Mid-stream or a Backwater? ’ 

.The Future of Social is nv-A Retrospect ’ 

Tk« Moral and PolUlcil Attitudes ■ of pone 
JolinPaullI • 


Dr D. Brewer ' • 
Jean Flood 

Davidson Nicot 
S, M. t Valters y 
Sir Martin Roth 
Lord Scarinan . 
Lord Valzey : 

Edward. Norman 

C, Carter 


The Northern Ireland Conflict : Myth'and 
• ReaHiy- : \ 

- • ?; \ , 
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The theology behind the theorizing 


Peter Kemp 


Voices: The Arts Without Mystery7 
Channel 4 

The most eloquent contributions to last 
week’s Voices were dumbfounded 
looks. Recapitulating the thesis of his 
Reith Lectures about the need to 
venerate the numinous (reality of art, 
Denis Donoghue offered an analogy: 
response to art. he explained, isn’t like 
belief in God; it is closer to awareness 
of “the mystery that a phrase like ‘the 
gods’ would . . . evoke even today”,- 
a some thing like the Eleusinian sense 
which attaches to ’the gods'". To judge 
from the frozen facial egressions this 

E revoked among his listeners, 
ewilderment, not mystery, was what- 
he had conjured up. Much of Terry 
Eagleton's surprise must have been at 
Donoghue’s sudden willingness to play, 
into his' hands. Since one of his 
contentions was that Donoghue sees 
art as a mystery only approachable by- 
initiates, it was surpnsing to find 
Donoghue trying to counter this by 
likening ■ art to the Eleusinian 1 
mysteries. With caustic congratu- 
!ations-"Now you’re talking, . .more 
openly. And that’s good” - Eagleton* 
pounced on the hieratic imagery as. 
overt evidence of the theology behind 
- the theorizing. 

Covert indications of it were already 
in generous supply. Donoghue's view 
of art. Is not, as he sharply insists, 
religious - but it is religiose. Art for 
him is not a religion substitute: it is a 
religion resembler - as his arguments 

Inside and out 


and images frequently confirm. 
Regularly retreating, like a churchman 
under pressure, into the nebulous bolt- 
hole of “mystery", he outlined his 
creed in terms more usually heard from 
the pulpit than the podium. “A secular 
society*', he announced, “believes in 
knowledge and nothing else.” 
Deplorably, it will not accept that 
“something may be beyond- 
knowledge . Accordingly, the mystery 
of art is nowadays profaned by' 
reductive ratiocination - from “the 
zealots of explanation”, as the Reith 1 
Lectures called them. Valuing man 
rather than mystery, they put their 
•faith in psychoanalysis and the like. 
Guilty of “spiritual vanity”, they fail to 
recognize that art should be- 
“appeased” and “perhaps revered”. 

For Donoghue, art requires 
celebration rather than cerebration. 
“It is a requirement that we bend the; 
knee”, he has said of Yeats's poetry.' 
Instead of such reverent genuflections,, 
he now notes an upsurge of “brasfo 
certitude”, the secular equivalent of 
the sin of presumption. As a discipline! 
■to root it out, Donoghue recommends’ 
“a critical vocabulary that would foster 
delay”, something he sees as analogous 
to scruple in morality. Intellectual 
humility, it might be thought, would 
more valuably ds fostered oy proper 
observances! the processes of critical 
Investigation than by Donoghue’s 
doxology of dawdling. But he practises 
what he preaches. And it was with 
much crab-wise procrastination - 
“That’s something of what I mean" etc 
- that he retraced his Reith Lectures 
argument. 

Quickly. Melvyn Bragg attacked his 
strictures on television coverage of the 


Will Alsop 


Ten New Buildings and Aldo Rossi 
ICA _ . 

The two current exhibitions at the ICA 
are Architecture, not just building. 
There is a common assumption that all 
new building is Architecture which, in 
part, gives the architect a bad name 
and the public an inherent mistrust of 
any new proposal. Quite clearly 
buildings have to attain the status of 
“Architecture” as paintings have to- 
transcend the terms ^craft” or 
“hobby”. 

• Both Ten New Buildings and Aldo 
Rossi show the architect's return of- 
interest In the intangible. No longer 
does the architect have to rationalize 
every part and penny; instead the 
investment is assessed In terms of the 
experience of the place. It must contain, 
mystery, surprise, contradiction and' 
comfort and not be merely the elegant 
solution to a problem. The modern' 
movement encouraged the architect to 
consider the design of buildings as a 
problem-solving exercise, placing the 
emphasis on the plan as a determinant 
of the final object, as opposed to a' 
broader consideration of the buildinr’s 
aesthetic quality. The old dictum 
“form follows function’ 1 could, in tome 
case* In these exhibifions, be reversed, 

- The. last ten years havC also 
witnessed - the return of architect's 
drawings is artifacts In their own right. 
NoMbneer are they rather minimal 
technical drawings with little or no 
• expression; (hey have emerged as a 
device to explore the often theatrical 
characteristics of a proposal. This hasi 
resulted In architectural exhibitions, 
bctomlngmpire palatable than they use 1 
to be, but it is a development which can 
also lead to confusion as the layman 
mp ls to contemplate an image as a* 



activity, i •- -■. a tohirec^ 

A major observation regarding the 
contents of TpnNew Buildings if that ' 

t0 66 n0 coherent 
style that links the eleven architects on 
! ho .% At a stroke the lay critic's 
justified • groan that; “every new 

wSS! ns .i tx S5*‘ he sameV ,s removed. 

Within the ICA we find large formal ■ 


almost classical, propositions, such as 
James Stirling’s Staatsgalerle at 
Stuttgart, together with the- 
disarticulated forms of Henri Ciriani's 
low-cost housing at Saint-Denis. There 
are also the manipulation of known 
urban components, as in Arata 
Isozakl's plaza within a square, and 
superb isolated jewels like Mario 
Botta's Casa Rotunda. This lack of 
consistency is refreshing and tends to 
make a nonsense of the activities of 
some current architectural theorists 
who insist on attempting to order and 
label the outburst of multi-faceted 
architectural exuberance. 

There are, of course, those who 
would consider the lack of coherence 
as a sign of a weakness within society. 
The 'apparent loss of universal 
agreement within the professiqn is seen 
as the last flight of fancy before a total 
collapse. It is no coincidence that there 
is more generally a move towards 
decentralization and a demand for a 
response to the peculiarities of small 
geographical areas. A school by Aldo 
Rossi would perhaps not be 
appropriate for North-East London: 
we expect to recognize our locations by 
the uniqueness of their new buildings 
in much the same way that older 
buildings inform us of our 
whereabouts. 

, . The yrork pf Aido Rossi, to whom a 
■yhple exhibition is devoted, is Often : 
thought • of as an explosion of 
imagination upon a fairly. arty scene. 
But: there is a tendency withjn the 
Italian architectural world that makes 
Rossi’s work almost inevitable. His 
inheritance front the twentieth century 
Includes in particular the work of 
Giuseppe Terragni; whose Casa del 
Fasdo (1932) was a rallying point for 
thd local Fascist party: On the face 
. , l1 , ^ building appears as a 
straightforward piece of Modernist 

S n. On closer inspection it goes 
ar, playfully placing walls witnin a 
concrete frame, and creating patterns 
of opening and solid. What on the 
outward face has no frills, inwardly 

contains the unexpected. Rossi’s work, 

too, is characterized by extremely 

a PF. a 5 e «? t sunplictty f s disrupted by a 
shght displacement within the plan, as 
in Housing for San Rbcco and Monza. 

of the Tomb for the 
Fangy j at Giussani is 
contradicted.: by its contents. The 


reverence. To endorse this heW^ 
composer Peter Maxwell DavS?! 
hand m the studio and eager toS* 
“ l °^ at b «ng filmed 4 
Bank Show had meant to him A ft? 
he expressed approval: it had'lmt! 
appearing on the ~ pnS 
someonehad recognized him oiaS 
afterwards; perhaps that man afeH 
converted to musical appredafa*, 
result. Unfortunately, Wff 4 
so generously tossed to 
withered embarrassingly 
Maxwell • Davies foidvertoS 
drenched it with Paraquat 

actually get anywhere near the mwm 

of music he suddenly poured M 
“you have to leave words w 
altogether.” “But I thought vogue, 
suggesting earlier that Melvyn few 
had achieved some remarkable. ' 
Donoghue lethally murmured. 

It was left to Terry Eagleuna 
provide the really tenacious granfe 
with Donoghue’s beliefs, And.ifS 
sometimes slightly encumbered!} 
ideological baggage of his own, beti 
so very agilely, managing io A 
Donoghue, for all his sidesman sfc 
steppings, into his crypto-theokgd 
corner. Insisting that it's “dangennfe 
close . the world of art to ration! 
discussion”, Eagleton argued In in) 
that did credit to his credo. That be iz 
given scope to do so was, it shoddk 
added, due to tHe adept chairmans^ 
of Robert Hutchison. Taking on 
from A1 Alvarez, he brought to k 
programme at once more control ty 
less intrusion. Debate without ftxa 
he ensured, was refreshingly ab*i 
from The Arts Without Mystery? 


exterior is as severely plain « *r 
expect a tomb to be, but its contnstng 
interior illustrates . the ends 
possibilities of building when trad 
from a strictly rational programme. 

The exhibition as a whole.# 
enjoyable and representative of mat 
of the important current architect 
debates. However, it is puzzling wbj# 
should be included in the Art*# 
Architecture series. Is it that the 
architects are more “arty” or even* 
tiie artists to be shown later # » 
series are more architectural* ljjj 
exhibition Is essentially wchiwn 
and if these buildings are also gw »■ 
so much the better. Certainly, now* 
the buildings on show would 
applied artwork or the intervenas* 
an artist. I was alto cpncwneu u® 
presence of only one British 
The inclusion of some names*- Njng 
Foster, Richard Rogers -- 
an even greater diversincatiM i « 
architect! art. The Modern^ 
not had their say yet and i \n pw 
that it is only they who eanshowgJJ 
to respond truly to the 
posed by the effects oH*®« 
technology on building# . 

contain our wprk and < 

end . the breakdown.oLjWj # . 
.illustrated in the exhWtioiV _ 
■important contributor, but 
this development one ^ i 
marriage r between - 

expression and the disx 
programmatic playfulness a 
younger contemporaries. 


cD 


The Art and Architecture 
•ICA will continue 
Architecture: tow ^ S 

O in Anril. 2. . 
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New Oxford Books: 

History 


American notes 


Christopher Hitchens 

_ I think it’s in Joy In the 
S?-Bertie Wooster and Jeeves 
^discussing some high-to- 

tgSSZAtti 

■Jgook Society monthly choice. On 


naeicbange must bear the imprint 
of Wodebouse’s American years. 
u«m dm mania for prizes is absolutely 
jjy&bie. All airport paperbacks are, 
ofttuise. “number one bestsellers". 
Biitilmod every other book has been 
n least “nominated" for at least an 
'itemale" citation for some award or 
other. The fact that charitable 
tortious are tax-deductible means 
[fast cany rich nonentities perpetuate 
their names by endowing a prize- 
Miu And the publishing and public 
rcb&ms world has made a mini- 
•dustry out of the award roundabout 
ud (he related business of getting well- 
taoim writers to contribute pre- 
publication notices (or “puffs" as they 
n^t to be known). It has reached the 
post where invitations to investitures 
of Bierary merit are as common as junk 
ad invitations to launch parties. The 
only passing consolation is that certain 
prizes have become discredited owing 
todumsy sponsorship or crass choices. 

Ifs a pleasure, therefore, to say a 
Buie about the National Book Critics 
Qirie, whose annual awards were 
beamed on January 27. The Circle is 
aide up of people who earn their 
Bring by writing actual book criticism. 

!l Is not, like some outfits one could 
me, an offshoot of “the trade”. It . 
makes awards only in four categories, 
which marks it off from the endless and 
boms caucus race in which everybody 
is wgbte for at least something from 
(be 'bran-tub. It does not give money - 
ftourii Ihe members are rumoured to 
«ve nad a whip-round in order to have 
m pieces of paper properly framed for 
tbe winners. 

as such an enterprise can be, 
wNBCC is democratic. It has about 
20 members around the country, 
“wiilng of . book reviewers and 
hwjy editors. There is a twenty-four 
rawer board of directors chosen by 


Kennan’s The Nuclear Delusion. The 
opposition to Caro centred on the fact 
that he intends to write- a trilogy and 
has thus far produced only one volume. 
But the scale of the book, and the 
scholarly revelations contained in it, 
carried the day. The palm for criticism 
went to Gore Vidal’s latest collection 
(notwithstanding Julian Symons's re- 
servations in the TLS, August 27, 
1982). 

Not everything about the NBCC is 
ideal. The metropolitans, according to 
one or two insiders, can usually 
intimidate the literary editors of the- 
papers from Fort Worth and Des 
Moines. It is n.issible for a book to be 
nominated without having been read 
even by its nominator. Or at least, so 
much can be intuited from the fact that 
two books proposed this year by 
directors failed to get a single vote. The 
books, after all, have to be argued 
about. If it had been any other prize, 
the publishers of the luckless volumes 
would boldly say “nominated for the 
so-and-so award . But in this case, the 
tides of puffery are held pretty well at 
bay. 

**• 

A revival of concern about manners 
and etiquette might not seem the most 
probable American development. But 
a second thought easily supplies the 
due. So great has been the upheaval in 
mores over the last decade or two, and 
so extensive and swift have alterations 
in custom become, that many 
Americans wanting to do the right 
thing are embarking on a journey 
without maps. To take only the most 
obvious example - why Is there no 
accepted and innocuous word for the 
introduction of an unmarried, lover? 
Some of the contortions on this point 
are pathetically euphemistic (“my 
- Mena”) and some are plain ghostly 
(New Yorkers experimented for a time 
with “significant other"). I have been 


ebon-tub. It does not give money - etiquette manuals. Written by Judith 
ourii the members are rumoured to Martin of the Washington Post, it - 
[rehad a whip-round in order to have entitles itself “Miss Mnnners’s Guide 
e plrcw of paper properly framed for j 0 Excruciatingly Correct Behaviour". 

* winners. The slight archness of the name belies 

laofar as such an enterprise can be, the content. Publishers may feel the 
e NBCC fa democratic. It has about need to parody the Wea they are 
10 members around the country, marketing, but those who send their 
ashling of .book reviewers and queries to Miss Manners are in deadly 
Wary Mitore. There is a twenty-four earnest. What to do “J® 

ember board of directors chosen by homosexual couple and the seating 
ettfon but inevitably very lieavily plan? Whether or not jt is phoney to 
eirfrted in favour of New York and arrange table napkins in the shape of 
Kington. In the business of flowers. (Americans are not cursed 
^aing winners (five nominees are with the U and non-U dilemma, so 
“u&red in each of the four words like “serviette da not fork in 
«?Nm) the general membership hiding far the unwary. .^ nd y° u >™® 
fleets three nominees by ballot and number of ways of avoiding the word 
w remainder are chosen by the board, “toilet” beggars description. And Miss 
that does the room fill up Manners does ask her correspondents 
wS smoke. to write in blue or blue-black ink on 

INS year, the only major argument white U . writln 8 P a P er "* ) . , ^ . 

^ over tfie nonfiction awaS (the Much of today’s waaj anriety is 
& * l «$ori<s are, sensibly enough, sexual, and some of it racial. There « 
entidsm arid poetry with a some worry about correct modes of 
literary distinction” prize address, whether it be Christian names 
is not awarded every year), on first meeting or the American 

S Considerable wrarigle, the tradition of lettuig all ex-pubhc 
ose Robert Caro’s biography servants such as “Mr Ambassador 
op John son over George, keep t heir titles into retirement. One 

^ V Fifty years; on; ‘Mullinef- ^ ^ 

of February 2, 1933, carried companion for a bishop into *o tort o f 
review by E. Mavrogor- cat that one would prefer not to write 
M MuUiner flights by P ,Q. about. They will object 
fatyoate; V ■ . ■ ■ language spoken on the Wodebousean 

f - Wodehouse Vs fo be found irihis plane does not- lend j 
itert book administering the mixture differentiatipn^^uarter. TJeNfiss 
Wore. It fa made up of nine. .Postlethwaite wte““ JS“ S! 
of Wodehousery P and each Remembrance r 
^ with an entanglement in which soul of Woman bare as with a scalpel, 
?! relative ^e^t^ripuS was a bannaidjanditwas a pojicemmr 
osnccted Mr. MolUner’s has reSntlv. who, when asked If he was marned, 


very moving recent query concerned 
correct ways of keeping the temper 
when confronted by supercilious 
Britons. “Ah, the British”, intones 
Miss Manners before going on to give 
some very sapient advice about bearing 
in mind tneir reduced station. Reading 
her has sent me back to Mrs Frances | 
Milton Trollope and her Domestic , 
Manners of the Americans, published | 
in 1832 to a rollicking furore. Mrs 
Trollope, mother of Anthony, was a 
woman of decided opinions, as 
evidenced in this little glimpse: 

Captain All, when asked what 
appeared to him to constitute the 
greatest difference between England 
and America, replied, like a gallant 
sailor, “the want of loyalty". Were 
the same question put to me, I 
should answer “the want of 
refinement”. 

Some of la Trollope’s observations 
were fair (“they insist upon eating 
horrible half-baked hot rolls both 
morning and evening") and some were 
prescient (of New York she wrote that 
“situated on an island, which I think it 
will one day cover, it rises, like Venice, 
from the sea"). But on the whole, she 
was out of temper and out of sympathy 
for the duration of her stay. She may 
have been right about slavery but she 
was mistaken in saying that “The 
Americans have certainly not the same 
besoln of being amused as other 

S le; they may be the wiser for this, 
ips, but it makes them less 
agreeable to a looker-on." The book is 
an argosy of good things, all the same, 

- and ends with a promise to return and 
write a more indulgent work if the 
Americans mend their ways and give 
more attention “to the arts and graces 
that embellish life". If Mrs Trollope 
could see the exact and fastidious Miss 
, Manners, and remark the wide 
. attention she commands, she might 
i feel vindicated. What might Miss 
, Manners ; ■ULaJto tiifa, Ttolldpean 
vignette , whloh stihcK ma very forcibly 
as I was bashfog my way up Broadway 
| the other day? 

On one occasion we met in 
i Broadway a young Negress in the 
i extreme of fashion, and 


window of a handsome house which 
they were passing, stood a very 

C retty white girl, with two gentlemen 
eside her; but alas! both of them 
had their hats on, and one was 
smoking ! 

••• 

On the West Coast, from which I am 
writing these paragraphs, it is extreme- 
ly difficult to dissociate literary talk 
from the motion picture business - or 
“the industry” as everybody refers to 
it. Some people affect disdain for this 
relationship, and regard il as vulgar or 
even corrupt. This is often mistaken 
whe it is not just plain snobbish. 
Thanks to the energy of Francis Ford 
Coppola, there will soon be available a 
film version of the life and work of 
Yukio Mishima. 


s udvina with great pleasure and feel vindicated, wna migm miss announced in Tokyo on feoru ary 


accompanied by a black beau , whose 
toilet was equally studied; eye-glass, 
guard chain, nothing was omitted; 
he walked beside his sable goddess 
uncovered, and with an nir of the 
most tendor devotion. At the 


Ever since the suicide, his estate and 
his literary executors have kept q 
bushldo face to the world, allowing 
little or no access to papers and making 
difficulties about copyrights ana 
permissions. The unconcealed rivalry 
between Mishima's mother and his 
widow was another contributory 
obstruction, as was a general Japanese 
reticence about the idea of a violent 
homosexual who wanted . to restore 
Emperor worship and military fascism. 
(Viewed from California, these 
sensibilities seem rather more 

pointed.) 

For some time, the director Paul 
Schrader had been seeking permission I 
to make a Japanese language film 
about Mishima’s life and writing. He is 
well acquainted with Japan and has a 
brother and collaborator who is fluent 
in Japanese. But he was making little 
headway with the Mishima estate until 
Coppola took a personal interest in the 
project. He was well placed to do so, 
having worked with Kurosawa on 
Kagenittf/ifl both as producer and 
"angel". As a result, it will be 
announced in Tokyo on February 7 

The directors hill have access and 
permission. They plan to Him the life, 
and to intercut video sequences based 
an the novels. Where Mishima Is 
clearly the protagonist in the fictions, 
he will be played by the same actor who 
takes the eponymous role. It will be 
fascinating to see how the directors 
manage such scenes as Mishima s 
discovery of the martyrdom of St 
-Sebastian in Confessions of a Mask. 


The Dukes 
of Norfolk 

John Martin Robinson 

A Qulncentennia! 

History 

This book commemoratea the 
quincentenary of the creation of the 
Howard dukedom of Norfolk in 
14B3. Few other English families 
have had so dramatic a history. 
John Martin Robinson, who is 
librarian to the present Duke, 

(races their vicissitudes from the 
origins of their fortunes In the 
thirteenth century until the twentieth 
century - a story of rewards and 
tragedies. Illustrated £12.50 


Author, Author 


Peel, Priests, 
and Politics 

Sir Robert Peel’s 
Administration and the 
Roman Cathoiic Church 
In Ireland 1841-1846 

Donal A. Kerr 

This book gives an objective 
account of how one of England’s 
greatest Prime Ministers, at the 
height of his powers, made a 
serious attempt to solve the ’Irish 
problem'; and it reveals that he 
succeeded more than he 
realized. £22.60 
Oxford Historical Monographs 

From Clergyman 
to Don 

Century Oxford 


During the nineteenth ceniury, 
leaching In Oxford was transformed 
from a temporary occupation for 
young clergymen Fnto a separate 
profession. This book reyeais how 
this transformation took place, and * 
Its effects on Ideals of education 
and the role of the unlverslty ln 
society. £22.60 1 0 February- . 


Competition No 108 ■ improvement Time has brought about I Al£llln 

Readers are invited to identify .the i n SU ch habits, that ® ^ MICUH1 

sources of the three quotations which statement of the quantity of wine and 

- i a. ' J ... *1-- rn i. ...LllL mAri lirnnlH CUffl 1T1 


follow and to send us the answers so 
that they reach this office notlatei than 

•i.l -1C A .U.a nt fin it nffArPfl 


SUICIinm ui mw -- n - 

punch which one man would swallow in 
the course of a night, without any 


unit inBY ICBCU U1W UUIM. UUI.IBWI II1D bUUin. « — B— > , * 1 

February 25. A prize of £10 is offered detriment to his reputation as a perfect 
for the first correct iet of answers gentleman, would seem, in these days, 
opened on that date,.or failing that the a ridiculous exaggeration . 
most nearly correct - in which case Comp£ utlon No !M 
inspired guesswork will also be taken dinner: John Rennie 
into consideration. ' Answers: 


Answer?: 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 1 Each outcry of the hunted hare 
108” on the envelope, should be a fibre from th? brain does tear, 
addressed to the Editor! The Times A skylark wounded in the 
Literary Supplement, Priory House .St ^ cherubim does cease to sing. 

John’s Lane, London EClM0X. T»e W1! |[ arn Blake, /“Auguries 


1 ’ U 1 _ _ . I I < LI..4 An * MflHIt 1 i 


2 Is any kinde subject to rajre lijcfc 
t Wine-drinking in England is, after fish? 

all, only make-believe, a mere playing «, unl0 man they neither doe, nor 
with an exotic inspiration. Tennyson */ wish: 

had his port, whereto clingy good old pj 8herg ,hey kill not, nor. with noise 
tradition; snerris sack belongs to. a awake, 

nobler age; these drinks are not for us. They doe not hunt, not strive to make a 
Ut Wm who wiU, toy with, dubious . ’• . prey’ 

Bordeaux or Burgundy; to get good of Q f no < their young sonne* to 

them, tool's good, you roust be pn Mle bears away: 

AHkiirtv' HflM flf tVlCfi tllfi V n.AUy ik A .. nAt 'nnf /lfl 


^•Wodeho 


“R* of Wodehourery and each Remembrance^ “ ’Sl^y- Kfavs uie 

823 SL*» ***» 'he Blihoo • 


or borne which bears \hc greatpameo.f •,* L ; . r ... . , make; 

wine. But for me it is a thing of days Yet tMm theto.unkfode kinds, fcpd 
gone by. : ! /-.. upop, ' 

' To kill. then le an occupptioa. . • 

2 I like Claret whenever I . can have , ^ n d laWeB make Fasts, and Lents foj 
Claret I mud drinkit . ...Forfetyly T ;thdr destruction, y- 


lortiieH 6 “h* °t lhe , relative ir0U SS^ 1 ^ownwithtlre^ rwognized 2 I like Claret whenever I caqhaVe f AndlattCB make Fasts, and Lents (oj 
^ ^Si^Snrbfalriti^oS Claret I must drinkit- . ..Fbriefoljf’t ' " ;T • ;thdr destruction- ;• 


The Bishops, Kings, 
and Saints of York 
Edited by Peter Qodman 

Alculn’a poem on York, of which . 
this 1 b ths first odltlon tor over a 
century, la one of the few literary 
sources for eighth-century English 
history after Bede. This Is (he first 
study of the poetry of Alculn In Its . 
Anglo- Latin and Oarollnglan 
contexts. The text te. equipped with 
extensive apparatua. traijalatton, 
ppnvpentfuy , aity foil Indexes. 

£36 Oxford Medieval Texts 

Soldiers of Peron 

Argentina’s Mpritoneros 

Richard Qilleepie 

Tills Mels a crlticat study qt lhe 
Montoneroe, the radlpal nsUonallst 
moVemenl ofthe petonls! Left ' 

which played i jnapr mleln , 

Argentina’s vfolent political life ot 
tlto ifl^s. The orWoue ol urban 
guerrJUa Wqrfare embodied In It ha? 
•relevoncp' far peyorfd tfjb frontiers 
•of Argennha,' £19.60 ; 


d on the ! fook^-Iike a ;pcn-wipcr"; or .aj rinc 

sfi)' ; 
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to the editor 

National Character SSSSnC William Blake SS&j SS'rt 


Zeldin's i 
English I 
but hope 


ftiiiliiv ^id end lif national character disparities and variation wi thin. murd er an infant in its cradle than Second Coming", 

studied " fOnc of the problems bcc®** 56 > n some areas that very nurse unacted desires.” I take this to further than this’ McGilchrlst is 

provincial Americans life m? have in S fh e n'alSl !"?an t j , a t it is bette r to *|ie 

rend inn the TLS is that unique English vnyMm ml feal lure or lienfllional m a „t desire A discriminations without having first 

sense of humour cited by Zeldin. We s h! ? c,ed ' than & ; n 2E i l ‘ SSi^A! tnwened the « round - Has he - for 

can never be sure when one of your h5li!n “J 1 . example, read Frederick 


can never be sure when one of your ff “ ‘ Tetwcn and ««nple, read" Frederick Goddard 

“ rious or iusi 

"£,■ It "tate ™„ld we be wilhout in*. T&TrjgtoJjm “his") it® 

Si£nee=Att* ehmms^sk of 


tongue in his cheek, shockim 


average”-. Recall the anarchist labour rfescripfion 


interpretation Qf the 
■ution for the future? 


uemunsncu oy ne wuu ucsuca- uui .. p ■ u wmhnlkK 

Jnw7nrh^.;rT?hink i'.“w“ns' past lind predation for the future? acts not. breeds pestilence”, pro- y 

X?ii n¥v 1^1 to ‘Slke and “ ow dull and lifeless would John vided the possibility of eliminating The fact is that, as the lnte F. R. 
Hirikt* and strike until even the lowest Keegan's Six Armies in Normandy be desires which should not be acted is Leavis once remarked to me, every 
mid workers make more limn the without the informal exchange acknowledged, as it must be by any- critic has his economies. The Universal 
imtional^ ^average". If the national between Ike and t lie Pennsylvania coal one who believes in “the annihilation Reader is a myth. Critics may help us to 


^isTOnst^r^S miner/Screaming Eagle the displaced of the selfhood”. 

wuhered and clenrlv presented data, ® ™ ? 0 ,h c b, g t amS and Possibly relevant 

Zeldins objec |, o , ,_ foses much of. is » Chm. pioV erb is Blake’s 


sling. Anyone working with means barharical!y 
(averages) must remember the first bcois. Men 
purpose of u menu; A mean is meant to J^{ imc 1 n • *™ 

present a true picture sof the gpulttion ^ nV wi l h u’Snere (TeamTl Hindering’ Another. Backbiting, 

being measured and described. It is the or agreement win a Japanese ticamii , ,.j°. Circumventina and 

Hu i ii nf die “national -a veranc think I can anticipate that the undermining, circumvent ana 

iJH'y . °.I nauona average ■ , nrocess will he verv whatever is Negative is Vice. Using 

histormn not just to present the meun, negotiation process win ne very . , nec j fl i meanine of “act” the acts 

hut tu r/ifime'Hnd cxnlain wliv which dmeren from n negotiation with n in ‘ s s P eciH1 or aci , ine “rr 

out to aiumt anu explain w ny winui nr Niaerian If in a manaflement whose non-performance breeds pesh- 

avcnige best represents . the 5 au ™ or Nigerian, ii, in a management r nosirive acts which do 

nnnulafian And of course while he's deve opmeni programme. I face a mnee □re orny posinve acts wnicn uo 

popuiaiioii.ftnii.oi course, wiiiie lies _ | ^ . ln . vand not hinder others. Blake plays 

at it. please tell us the median, groupor executives, iia rrrom naiy ana d Mmes wilh words b £ t c e 

standard deviation in fact if it is nulf from Sweden, l think I can oangerous games wun woras, dui ne 
sianuuru uev union . . . in mu, hi* is h| enc _. , hn( , he dismssinn distinguishes between what in normal 

Important, please give us the whole rensonaniy expect nnt me mscussion , » . , .. . 

histogram ifihc editor will nermit of ® case sludy Wl11 be dominated by parlance are gooa ana evil acts, ana 

histogram it ine e ntor vi|i permit. oHe Qf t|je {w > na|it)na[ is much a morahst as any of us, 

Lei me try to illust rate the point of _ .. though he wont admit it. 

the last paragraph. Zeldin objects to Is Zeldin really saving that historians DUDin-™ 

building theories about national will soon have nothing better to offer P. H. BUTTER. 


hurhurically accoutred Highland 
Scots, steady and sturdy English 


proverb^is “anS.lSTIc gfeS^MaTSSS 

Lavatcr: “All Act is Virtue. To hin- Arn^dH 

VSSSJUS L SL & ' Tii Dickens in » reat a fi e of the nove| - 


investigate received values or to 
engage wilh fresh texts. But it Is as 


■mini xiwiui ihiii nim wy k>ii^i'<'ii , , • • > nillUlU KUI 

yeomen, and gnllnntly romantic Poles. der ano ™ e '‘, ls . not an act ' • ™ U J' Dickens in 
when 1 sit down to negotiate a contract “f r ! s Hindering Another. Theft is 
or agreement with u Japanese (team) I Hindering, Another. Backbiting, 


or agreement with u Japanese (team") I 
think I can anticipate that the 
negotiation process will he very 


PHILIP HOBSBAUM. 


Department of English Literature, 
he University, Glasgow. 


vS 

Is 


building, theories about national win soon nave nothing netter to otrer 
mentalities from statistics telling us mc *° . prepnre for my Japanese 
time on .the JtvcTage absenteeism is negotiation than a collection of 120 
higher in Britain than in France. He mitlion individual biographies? If 
objects because there arc parts .of historians abandon the search for 
France where absenteeism is just as national character, where will we turn? 
high as it is in Britain. Of course, there To economists? To political 
maybe regions or industries in France economists? To national stereotype 
where- the conditions of work , or J°kes? If historians abandon the 
traditions of the workforce may lead to someth! ng will step forward to 

a higher absenteeism than the national ™ the void, but 1 hate to think what, 
average in Brim in, jjisf as absenteeism Flawed as their approach _ might be, I 
ill Dagenham mnv he much higher Ilian would ra (fier (uni to historians here for 
’ help, because I think thin their 


eveinpmeni programme, i race a " ", — 

ou p of executives, half frorri Italy and j} ot hinder others Blake plays IVIOlirniTI? Ill 

ilf from Sweden, l think I can dangerous games with words, but fie iUUUUiiiig m 

lasonabiy expect that the discussion distinguishes between what in normal PsHlllS) 

r a case study will be dominated by parlance are good and evil acts, and A a F ua 

ne of the two national groups. ° f US ' Sir, - If the statements contained 

Is Zeldin really saving that historians “ h * ° *' within the parentheses under the title 

ill soon have nothing better to offer P. H. BUTTER. of Laurence Lerner s poem, “Acts of 

c to prepnre for my Japanese Deoartment of English Literature Mournin S ‘ n P a P ua " (December 3), 
:gotiation than a collection of 120 The Srdvera i tv^ G^w L er ure ’ represent the fantasies necessary for 
iUion individual biographies? If umveraiiy, uiasgow. Lerner to contextualize his poem for 

storians abandon the search for the reader, then one must note sadly 

ttional character, where will we turn? -* 7 U7 i . that the poet’s imagination is ex- 

o economists? To political i VOF WlIit©rS tremely limited when he conjectures 

ttnoitii&ts? To national stereotype how other people might use lan- 

>kes? If historians abandon the Sir, - By way of reviewing W. W. guage. If, however, the context- 
sarch. something will step forward to Robson’s The Definition of Literature ualization is meant as ethnographic 
ill tfie void; but T hate to think what. (Januaiy 21), Iain' ^IcGilchrist has fact, then I urge Mr Lerner to take 
lowed as their approach niiglit be, I produced a caricature of Yvtrf Winters himself to Papua New Guinea as 
oiiJd rather turn to historians he re for that will not stand comparison with quickly ns possible and undertake 


Lerner does not want to ? 
even inadvertently, t 0 a ninS 
century notion of the impoiS 
“primitive”. ^ 

ANNETTE B. WEINER. 

Department of Anthroudn* 
New York University. New yS 
NY 10003. J YDtt 


‘Language of the 
Underworld* 

Sif- - Anthony Burgess, review. 
David W. Maurer's Language cf£ 
Underworld (January 22, I®j 
remarks that Maurer offen eo 
explanation of the origin of the hm 
“turquoise" as used to indicate a pro* 
tute willing to perform anal interoouse 

Undoubtedly, the word is i 
corruption of “Turkwise”, Turks b«M 
everywhere known for this vm 
performance. This has been verified, 
or at least confirmed, by no less an 
authority than Big Liz Tindall d 
Kansas City, a very outstanrfiq 
professional in a city celebrated foim 
soiled doves, as welfas by Ma Whipple, 
retired now to Fort Lauderdale, *ta 
claims to have heard both terms mt 
often than “a goose has gaa 
barefoot”. 

TIMOTHY CRAIG. 

95 Middlcneck Road, Sands Point, 
NY 11050. 


Catullus 
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rjupprouch is closer to the ideal than any 
! obvious alternative. 

J. FREDERICK TRUITT. 

School of Business Administration. 
University or Washington. Seattle, 
Washington 98195. 

, Buer 

Sir, -“^uer” (Letters,. January 21) is 
: neither, rare nor obsolete In this East 
Midlands town. 1 frequently hear it In 
my futtoiy.job; indeed it was used In 
: conversation this morning in describ- 
.: ing the occupant .of an exotic sporis- 
car.. The- context Is usually one of 
scxiral. mtrnctiveness. whether re- 
quited or otherwise. . 

The buer's nude counterpart is the 
“chevvie” or ^chayvie”. 

. : . A; R. BREEZE 

,• The llall, Shelton.. • Newark. 
Nottinghamshire. 

Kicks 

Sir, - May I assure Eric Korn 
(Remainders. January 21) . that 
“kicks” was slang for “shoes" arrtong 
the more up-la-.dnte in the hills of 
south-eastern Ohio in rhe 1930s? It 


Sir, - By way of reviewing W. W. guage. If, however, the context- sir, - In his review of J. ft 
Robson's The Definition of Literature ualization is meant as ethnographic Adnmt'q The Ijitin Sexual VoraW- 
(January 21). Iain' ^lcGilchrist has fact, then I urge Mr Lerner to take ary (December 17 1982), Fekr 
produced a caricature of Yvof Winters himself to Papua New Guinea as Howell quotes the author as ssyiep. 
that will not stand comparison with quickly ns possible and undertake w | t |, reference to Catullus 5o. 
that critic’s work. It may be argued that some first-hand research on (lie Ian- “Catullus Imd caught a youth misns- 
Winters’s intense preoccupation with euage he has defined as “very poor”, bating” Howell seems to have lika 
the short poem in the Renaissance I personally know of no society this ns read; however, on turning of 
limited his response to gay) the where “vocabulary grows constantly j nmcs Mlchie’s translation of ik 
dramatic monologue and the Romantic poorer, because after every death a passage I find he renders riepmi 
period. But it is equally arguable that few words are suppressed as a sign of nioclaniipulum nuellae / tnawHmt 
the amenabilities of the Romantics tp mourning”. Although often, follow- “i caught a tender little lover, /M- 

rArlflin nrHiilpmir fprhn!niu*fl has rlrvno Inn <4*AtU »L n A r ® «■ 1 1.. «_■ 


Winters’s intense preac< 
the short poem in the 


age he has defined as “very poor”, 
personally know of no society 


limited his response to (say) the where “vocabulary grows constantly 
dramatic monologue and the Romantic poorer, because after every death a 


dichotomy between Blake’s language a period of time, special names or where in^ihe* case ' Idasturbatioi], d 
and what can be surmised of his beliefs terns of address H replace these ^e ^elemcnl TpunEnX ^ 
- a dichotomy that, as Winters said, -taboos, thereby enriching rather than an pear to be a misreading. AbsItOpx, 
renders the early poems intermittently depleting vocabulary. Further, the ?Kt m,sreoain »' ^ ; 
obscure and the Prophetic Books languages spoken by Papuans include ' 

preponderantly so. Further, Winters’s two major language arouns ( Au- FREDDY HURDIS-JONW- 


renders the early poems intermittently depleting vocabulary. Further, the 
obscure and the Prophetic Books languages spoken by Papuans include 
preponderantly so. Further, Winters's two major language groups (Au- 
readmg of Yeats, largely adverse stronesian and non-AuStronesian) 
though it is, may yet be found more which contain over 700 discrete lan- 


35 Square 
Brussels. 


Marguerite, 


Among this week’s contributors 

Louis Allen's books include Sittan$, James Graham-Campbell is Reader Redi 
1? J ’ , 77,3 End °f the War m In Medieval Archaeology at Uni- essa> 

Asia, 1976. verslty College London. '-.J 


Will AlsopIs a practising architect, a Geoffrey 


ment scheme. 


develop- 


most recent 
Tenebrae , 1978. 



ww usually. in an approving sense, as Letters of Evelyn Waugh, 1980 
“That 'a '-nice pair of new. Hicks'.” • , A . • 

:■ ' ! i-!. ROBERT FRAZIER. ' ; -j Brown John was recenfiy 

. iie * ,i. elected Chairman of the PoetfV Soci- 


Christopher HrrcHENS is Washing- 
Mark Amory is the editor of The t0n corres P onden{ for The Nation. 
Ltlltn of Evelyn Waugh, 1980. . ; ■ AlnH0Nv . li ^„ > ' b d ^ editof 

AlaN BrowNjohn was recently °f The > Observer and was its 


Redmond O’Hanlon has «"jW- 
essays to The Darwinian 
Centennial Retrospect W-W W 
lished this year. 

George D. Painter's books 
1 William Caxtoit: A QtfoV*** 
Biography, 1976. . ■ 

Michael Rosen’s Hegel'i 
- and its Criticism was pubilsWJ 
year.-'- T ' ' -.-yjik'. 

Helge Rubinstein tefchwdjgl 
of the London Marriage 
Council. She is currently edidrj-'*- 
Oxford Book of Marriage. .• j.;. 


mif 
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Scottish Arts. Council, ' ate 
Invited from Scottish writers or 
Writers resident In Scotland. 

Details from: 
Literature Department 
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Sir, - A factual ■ error in Mark ^seand Fall of a Regency Dandy. The university OI anstoi. 

Abley's review of Stephen J. Pyne’s and Times of Scrape Be fdwore - ’ 

Fire in America (November 5. 1982) Davies. 1981. Fran^qis. Kbrsaudy is the author of 

deserves correction, if only to lei Churchill and de Gaulle , 1981. . 

American readefs hove a decent ^ rd „ Car ver’s recent boob include ’ 

night ssiiep. The rate of death from W(l f Stnc * i9 *5, 1980. - .Kenneth Kitchen is Reader in 

fire in the United Slates is not 400 limes . . ■ . Egyptology and Coptic at the Uni* 

greater than, in Britain - the factor is Katherine Duncan-Jonf-s’s Selected Vcrsit y oFLiverpool. : 

■more like (wri or three. About 8,000 .™«» of Mr Philip Sidney was ' 

■nmrtli* i. r ' nnhlishpri Ii, IQuri '. - 8 - n .. . . . 


Flint SciufeR is a lecturer in t 
phy at the University: of. OWP?, , 

C. Thurstan Shaw's 

book. Nigeria: Us jft : 

Early W^ory. WBS.publisheduii 

Anthony Thorlby is the edH^eS 
Penguin Companion ■■ to.; t rV^7 : 
Europe, 1971 ; - ) : . 


people die each year in tW United published in i 980. , Peter 1 Linehan Ls a TVli™ n e c# - 

States, combared with about 800 In ■= ' ' . John’s Colfeae Smhridw f S *‘ Richard Tuck’s, 

Britain , which of .course has only a Jain FenloiJ’s Music and Patronage ■ 8 ’ Camb “ d S e - . . Theories: Vietr Origin 

quarter of the population. ' in Sixieenth-Ceniitry Mantua. Vo\ 2' > ' • ment was published m W^vV;’.. - 

; CHRISTOPHER HALL. % ** in ,h e Mudn TH' ^ ^ 




of M»SSer l°n Jni'le sjknctnn^ Dipa^m^o^Hnlcd BqoE" 'I* P rofesmt of internntion- 
Technology, Manchester, BriSsh Libra?. ks “ ,1,e gJSg S R “ the ***» s *« 


the Oxford , Shakespiare. ,: ■ v h'j 

Bryan R. Wilson Is a 
Souls College, .Oxford. ... . 
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Expressions of the economic 

Michael Rosen 

— " ~ figures in their own right, for Adorno's passionate engagement put it, to "Hegelianism without Hegel” 

MIN intellectual companionship: Gershom with Benjamin’s work was - attempts to preserve the Hegelian 

rk* Gesammelte Scholem, Bertolt Brecht and Theodor later to be the source of much idea of cultural unity emanating from a 

1 Y Adorno, and the relations to his friends bitterness. As the German New Left single centre, without recourse to 

add further complications to the rediscovered Benjamin in the 1960s, Hegelian metaphysics. In the context 

ledemann question of Benjamin's relationship to suspicions were raised that Adorno of Marxism tne problem takes the 

p with sixteen Marxism. Inevitably, it has been their had used Benjamin's financial specific form of the relation between 

ikfurt: Sunrkanip. perspectives - above ail, those of dependence on the Institute for Social "base” and “superstructure”: the 

Scholem and Adorno, devoted Research, and his subsequent control nature of the connection between the 

mio p/liono nf tka litara m Unamr arirl Af hie u nm iklioliarl tirriti nirc f f> nrrtmntP PPi'Minntip life rt f mpn ac nrrtfliiiVrc nf 


Richard Wolin 

tVififr Benjamin: An Aesthetic of 
Redemption 

316pp. Columbia University Press. 

'3S. v 

0231 05422 X 

la 1931, three years after the 
wbHcallon of the Origin of German 
tt Drama , the obscure 
masterpiece which he had intended as 
bis habililation thesis, Walter 
Benjamin wrote to Max Rychner: 

, . . what I did not know at the time 
of its composition became more and 
more clear to tne soon after: that, 
from my very particular position on 
ibe philosophy of language there 
exists a connection - however 
strained and problematic - to the 
viewpoint of dialectical materialism. 
More than fifty years -later the 
location of that connection - whether, 
indeed, it can be said to exist at all - 
remains in dispute. Nor is this in the 
least surprising. To put Beniamin's 
early writings, with their jjredltection 
fcr mystical theories of langHBge and- 
nnbhishmgly , anti-scientific meta- 


Scholem and Adorno, devoted Research, and his subsequent control nature of the connection between the 
guardians of the literary legacy, and of his unpublished writings, to promote economic life of men as producers of 
tireless promoters of Benjamin's the image of Beniaminos work most material goods and the ideological 
reputation - which have dominated congenial to his own ideas, realm in which, according to Marx, 
interpretation. Yet, genuine and close Exaggerated though such accusations economic life is reflected and 
ashisrelationshipwaswithallthree.it were, there can be no doubt that transfigured, 
did not prevent Benjamin from Adorno’s relations with Benjamin had 

preserving a certain intellectual something of the intensity (and Jna y sig S\{ 

distance, and, even, at times, playing complexity) of master to disciple. To t h e Pusagm - Werk Benjamin offers his 
one off against the other. What is write, as Adorno did to Benjamin, as 9JUJ. JJ™ Em ° f ^ 

more, all three had, as Benjamin well “the advocate of your own intentions ideological superstructure. 

knew, reservations about his Marxism cannot have made relations easy. A t first sight it seems as though Marx 

(reservations which, of course, could Not the least of the thanks due to the on |y wanted to establish a causal 
only have increased his natural devoted editors of the Gesammelte connection between superstructure 
cagtness). Schriften is for having brought the and base Bul his remark that the 

Brecht and Scholem, opposed to availability of Benjamin’s work to the ideologies of the superstructure 

each other in every other way, were point where such personal questions mirror relationships in a false and 

equally dismissive of Benjamin as a should properly sink from sight. Suat is distorted manner goes beyond this. 

Marxist. Sdholem spoke of bis “Janus- the wealth of material now provided The question is, m fact: if. in a 

face"; he was, Scholem says, caught in S at . th ® r eal f ue .t th ® " at “ r * £ certain sense, the base determines 

theoretical vacillations: “torn between Benjamin s mature thought - can be the thoug ht- and experience-content 

his sympathy for a mystical theory of addressed to the proper source, the of |he superstructure, yet this 

language ana the necessity, felt equally teats themselves, _ determination is not a simple 

strongly, to combat it from within the Most important of. the continuities mirroring, how (leaving aside tne 

framework of a Marxist world-view", between Benjamin’s early and mature question of its causal origin) is it to 

Brecht was even more blunt. He thought is his allegiance to a distinctive be characterized? As its expression, 

comments on Benjamin's “Marxist’’ form of Kantian philosophy. He The economic conditions under 

essay, “Tie Work of Art in the Age of enunciates this first in an early essay which society exists come to 

its Mechanical Reproducibility":^' All _ (written as a twentieth ^ birthday expression in the superstructure, 

mysticism, from an attitude against present for Scholem), “On the . . , . account for 

mysticism. This is how the materialist Programme of th® fttkjophy to thf existence if such an “expressive” 


one off against the other. What is write, as Adorno did to Benjamin, as 
more, all tnree had, as Benjamin well “the advocate of your own intentions 
knew, reservations about his Marxism cannot have made relations easy, 
(reservations which, of course, could Not the j cast 0 f t he thanks due to the 

only have increased his natural d evote d editors of the Gesammelte 
cagtness). Schriften is for having brought the 

Brecht and Scholem, opposed to availability of Benjamin’s work to the 
each other in every other way, were point where such personal question 
equally dismissive of Benjamin as a should properly sink from sight.SufJis 
Marxist. Sdholem spoke of bis “Janus- the wealth of material now provided 
face"; he was, Scholem says, caught in that the real issue - the nature of 
theoretical vacillations: “torn behreen Benjamin s mature thought - can be 
his sympathy for a mystical theory of addressed to the proper source, the 
language ana the necessity, felt equally texts themselves, 
strongly, to combat it from within the Most important of.the continuities 
framework of a Marxist world-view", between Benjamin’s early and mature 
Brecht was even more blunt. He thought is his allegiance to a distinctive 
comments on Benjamin's “Marxist" form of Kantian philosophy. He 
essay, “Tie Work of Art in the Age of enunciates this first in an early essay 
its Mechanical Reproducibility". 'All . (written as a twentieth birthday 

.1-1 c I- i L 1- .1 f u rtn thn 


ihysks, together with the ideas of 
lufx Sad Engels, can only, it seems, 
lodermine the latter: the connection is 
plausible, surely, only If Marxism-, its 
scientific pretensions notwithstanding, 
rah upon a mystical view of the world. 

Not the least complexity (and not the 
[east interest) in the question of 
Beniamin's relation to Marxism is that 


mysticism, from an attitude against 
mysticism. Tils is how the materialist 
view of history is adaptedl It is quite 
dreadful.” 

Where Brecht and Scholem merely 
reject the idea of Benjamin as a 
Marxist, Adorno's attitude is less 
simple. It is true that Adomo did not 
take Benjamin’s early ideas to be 
inherently incompatible with Marxism; 
to the coittrary, he made the idea of 
their reconciliation his own. Yet he was 
by no means convinced by Benjamin's 
own attempts to bring the two. 
together. In a series of letters Written 


present for Scholem), 
programme of the rbi 


), “On the 
bilosophy to 


purporting 


LUi.. ««ra, - flattened, Enlightenment conception 

investigate the S of experience. Even in the modern 

directly, towBtos an mvMtiRation of he claims (and Freud is as 

our experience of that reality. Yet importalU a witness to this as Marx), 
fundamental though Benjamin v a capacity to 

considers Kant's turn to the question of ctril . hir _ fh^evnarianca B ccnrdina to 


eotoerie) 
taxes to 


turn to the question ot 
[s critical of what he 
igfficted conception, qf 


itk just as much the question: what is 
Marxism? - a scientific materialism, a 

E -Hegelian eschatology, or what? 

sit only Marxism’s inner tensions 
[equivocations, to be blunt) which 
nave made Benjamin’s relationship to 
« » controversial. The intellectual 
'are themselves almost 
inextricably entangled with his 
personal and political circumstances. 

. Successful only in sabotaging any 
tlternative prospects, Benjamin was 
never In a position freely, to pursue the 
Ufe of independent scholarship for 
which alone ne saw hiniself as suited, 
ftraily conflicts, money troubles and 
political'.- upheavals repeatedly 
junipted his plans, so that an image of 
mm has grown up as a kind of exotic 
butterfly, helplessly caught in the gales 
W Europe between the Wars. 
Bflijamin was, indeed, helpless in 

monii it- _ i . ■ •_ -c 


Research - Adomo expressed the fear 
that Benjamin, under the influence of 
Brecht, was sacrificing the dialectical 
subtlety of his Work to a simplistic 
“Vulgar-Marxism". Against this, 
Adorno saw his own task as being “to 
hold your arm steady until Brecht's sun 
has sunk once more into exotic 
waters". His aim was to relnfbfce the 
theological element in Benjamin's 
writing; only then, he believed, would 
Beniamin’s social theory develop with 
full force: “A restoration of theology, 
or, better yet, a radicalizatioh of the 
dialectic into the glowing centre qf 
theology" would, at the same time, 
“have to mean the utmost 
intensification of the social-dialectical, 
indeed economic, theme." 

Adomo placed his chief hopes on the 
Passagen-werk (the name comes from 


experience according to 

Research - Adomo expressed the fear himself presupposes. This critical w jj e|i manured against a world- 
tliat Benjamin, under the influent* of encoun tcr with Kant leads to what [ which that is the only kind of 
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encounter with Kant twas to wnai ^ for which that i s the only kind of 

experience concctvable. 

the foundation of a higher concept of Scholem (for whose reaction to the 
experience, under the auspices of piece Benjamin waited with particular 
Kantian thought”. eagerness) sees It as another instance 

Scholem, in his touching and 0 f the Jonus-fac6^a retorn (welcome 


(translated as Water stance of therearly wnt.ngs; It tacked , 


i point more viyiaty: wun nmi 

He spoko of the breadth of ttg Snd^'^Orrthe Mimetic 

concept of experience which this , lv « rnieht reasonably be 

S‘iS nd W S5 h - “S? “ described ns materialist; whattheessay 
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meant, and which, according to him, 
included . the.., mental and 
psychological links between man 


WmseH), but, at least where his work 
topcented, he was self-assured, 
Wn 'Calculating. Nor was hei ever the 
wlmdftwn, other-worldly figure one 
■mgnt imagine, given his absorption in 
forgotten by-ways of Intellectual 
From his schooldays he 
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attempts to do is to undermine a 
nersbective from Which certain 
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™wd astrong commitment to radical 
Pw W , actl % NO doubt his love- 
•^rwith the Soviet Communist, Asja 
1^*) brought him to‘ think more 


the Paris arcades) which Benjamin *™de Inlhat case, tbe 

worked on for the last thirteen years of mantic . discipUnes would be “ogj osertb the ideas 
his life, and whoto fragments have legitimately included in this 

now, finally, been published. Takingas |COncept i 0 n of experience, SSj! 5! > bLaute jhe “enlightened scientific*' 

its .starting-point the latent with an extrenSe formulatlom A as a jorni are 

“funSamental Ustor^ (UrgMc/i/chie) caSte true, p^upi^Sj scientific perapeotlye.' In 

of nineteenth-century culture. But .. xhus, even at his most appawfy , J ™r?Westing letter to Adorno'S 

what has come down to. us is no more mysdca i and; anti-sdentific, ,n t ctel, l Benjamin draws a 

than a sketch-pad for the final work: a Benjamin's chief concern is Kapbtm; between this, .essay and an 

set of obrervahonsquotations^d ^ ig to wyj fa e wants to irtMtt me ossay of Freud's on telepathy (theessay 
readers notes, collected thematically distinctiveness of certain Irfn^ .of forms the second ot the New \ 
by Benjamin? There ace sections on ™ rien c. 4 ite nljewjcal wrid of dZoSory - Ucmre .on 
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manipulated Benfaniin’s 
JJgtaa direction he dic| not want jit to 

iii^i® nanc * a * difficulties forced him 
■ire cherished projdcta in 
dm 1 an ^ 5U PP°rt himself by Ms 

tad, eonfqsingly, as . one now 
10 reconstruct nls ideas, they led 
present his more serious 
Whatever li^it would, he felt, 
® DMl most to pqtentu ' '• 
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uf it) at the deepest, collective levels of 
their experience. Correspondingly, the 
task ot the Passagen-Werk is to 
reawaken that experience from its 
sedimentations and incrustations. 
Phenomena which seem the most 
dissonant and obscure - the interior 
exteriors of the passages themselves, 
the passion for roulette, the vogue for 
panoramas - may turn out to oc the 
most revelatory. As, according to 
Novalis, with poetry, so also with 
Benjamin's Urgesdttchlc : the more 
personal, local, peculiar, temporal a 
phenomenon , the closer it may stand to 
the centre. 

Needless to say, this approach places 
an enormous weight on the concept of 
experience. There is, inevitably, a 
certain circularity. The "unseen 
affinities", referring, as they do, to n 
subterranean level of awareness, are 
not such as strike the observer 
immediately and unambiguously; and 
veto! it Is l heir existence which provides 


Benjamin's concept of experience with 
its only possible justification. Proof, 
thus, necessarily makes reference to 
the render's own intuition, and 


Benjamin acknowledges this in 
language strikingly reminiscent of 
Wittgenstein: "Method of this work: 
literary montage. I have nothing to say 
-only to show.” Yet there is always the 
worry that what are shown are no more 
than provoked associations, and that 
the conviction that they carry comes, 
ultimately, from the suggestibility (and 
political commitment) of the reader. 
The correspondences must be 
objective if Benjamin's insights are to 
be said to be part of a genuine 
contribution to Marxism. But. in the 
nature of the case, the claim to 
objectivity must always be precarious. 

To see what happens when Marxists 
abandon this concern for objectivity 
one need only look at Terry Eagleton s 
Waiter Benjamin or Towards a 
Revolutionary Criticism. A few 
sentences (on Defoe) suffice: 

It is not surprising, then, that what 
strikes us most about the "puritan" 
fiction of Defoe is precisely the 
weightlessness of its signifiers, which 
efface themselves in a potentially 
infinite metonymic chain to yield up 
all the material immediacy of their 


signifieds. Yet this instantly involves 
us in a contradiction at the very heart 
of the puritan ideology. For if the 
“innocence" of Defoe's 
dematerialized writing marks the 

E rescnce of a privileged auto- 
iographical subject, a lonely 
Cartesian ego radically anterior to its 
material embodiments, the same 
device so foregrounds the material 
world itself as to threaten constantly 
to reduce the subject to no more 
than a reflex or support of it. The 
subject's epistemological security of 
position is in contradiction with its 
! ‘real" precariousness and 
contingency. 

And so on. The mannerisms of style 
(the spurious "precisely", sneer-quotes 
tor "real") make the book's intellectual 
provenance immediately apparent. 
One doubts whether there is any other 
tradition in which assertions so 
sweeping could be advanced in the 
complete absence of explanation, 
evidence, or supporting argument. In 
what sense is Defoe's writing 
"dematerialized"? Does that really - 
mean the same as to say that its 


“signifiers" are “weightless"? What 
makes Defoe's signifiers - more than 
those of any other writer - members of 
a “potentially infinite metonymic 
chain"? And, if they are members ol : 
such a chain, how does this make the 
signifiers “yield up . . . the material 
immediacy of their signifieds"? 
Indeed, how, while one is about it. 
could “signifieds” - which are 
concepts, it anything - be “materially 
immediate"? What is to show that all of 
this goes to “mark" the presence of a 
Cartesian - rather, say, than a 
Berkeleyan or Kantian - subject? 

Yet such questions, which arise 
almost limitlessly on every page of 
Eagleton's book, are in a sense beside 
the point. What has happened is that 
once respectable (if complex) concepts 
have been stripped of all analytical 
purchase, swept away into a turbid 
- torrent of pseudo-philosophical cliche. 
The result is not theory but 
theoreticism: a “boohurrah” vocab- 
ulary for talking about literature more 
obscure, but just as subjective, as 
anything in the “bourgeois" literary 
criticism it affects to oppose. 
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Anthony Thorlby 

Gbrshom Scholem 
jyjdler Beniamin: the Story of a 

242pp. Faber. £JQ. 

■ 41571 1 19700 

This history of the remarkable 
friendship between Gershom Scholem 
and Waiter Benjamin was published In 
1975 in Oerman; then, translated into 
English, in America in 1 98 i; now hcri. 
A lift) tong relationship between two 
writers of such distinction must 
necessarily be of interest, whatever its 
nature and content. Much qf it is 
already on • record,' because 
..correspondence come with thejiears to 
be a more. frequent and extensive form 
of contact than meeting. Two further 
factors raise the interest of this 
relationship above the purely personal, 
• moreover. The first lies in the tragic 
hi'sfory of the period: both men were 
German Jewish intellectuals. The very 
index of this volume reads like the ruIJ- 
callof a doomed generation. The other 
factor is less historical than 
philosophical, though its philosophical 
character is not speculative or 
technical, but practical and potentially 
dangerous. 

For it was often, though by no means 
exclusively. In the- minds of Jewish 
intellectuals ‘ that elements came 
■together, which' wi?ft liable to release 
^iremendoiis ideological energy. Their, 
combination led to a kind' or! fission 


critique, subconscious association, and 
postclassical dialectic, which leads to 
apocalypse, Kafka, for instance, whom 
Scholem and Benjamin discussed with 
the intuitive understanding of men 
working in the same medium as he had, 
declared that there is nothing besides 
the spiritual world. But the spirit was 
that of hell; and Benjamin fell victim to 
it when it possessed the continent of 
Europe. Not surprisingly, neither 
Scholem nor Benjamin had much time 
for the pious platitudes of Max Brad : 
about tne spirituality of Kafka. 

Scholem 's book is strangely 

subdued, often briefly factual, and 
reserved in its comments. He knew, of 
course, when writing it, that much of 
what he had thought about Beniamin's 
ideas could already be consulted by 
German readers in one edition of their 
correspondence, with the prospect of a 
second and fuller one to come. Or they 
might read an article like “Walter 
Benjamin und sein Engel", which 
-penetrates more deeply into the 
workings of his friend's mind Ilian any 
secrion or this book. (It offers a 
brilliant analysis of the significance 
which Paul Klee's picture “Angeius 
noYus" held for Benjamin, who for 
many years had it on his wall and even 


fled from Paris.) It is necessary to look 
up a letter Scholem merely refers to, if 
one wants to appreciate tne quality of 


cap&bleof 
culture -’Vi 


i modem, 1 liberal 
lizntioTi, These 
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..• elements , may be 'termed loosely 
retlgion'and revolution. They 'sound so 
• reassuringly distinct that hi) thing more 
• woiilft>eem to be necessary, to avoid 
danger i than tp recognize them for 
- what they are.r one spiritual and other- 
wordly, the other material rind this 
worldly - and keep them safely apart! 
But it is possible ftlso to ATgue that this 
difference is merely metaphorical, the 
product of . two different ways of 
.thinking about the same thing. If this is 
so, then, to elaborate on the model of 
ndclcar physics, it is in fact the same 
element which is brought together 
rent sides until it combines 
cal mass -and generates such 
destructive ■■ pbWer.' L For 
and 


thought that lies behind sqeh a phrase . 
as “a sharp; frontal attack on his 
(Benjamin’s) new shift and position". 
The shift in question is Benjamin's 
.move towards Marxism, which, had 
become evident in his commentaries 
dn Brecht and his long essay on- Karl 
Krauk. Schojem's attack, had iqdeed 
been sharp, but -much less a bare 
protest than the- one word "frqntar 
suggests. He had accused Benjamin of 
sett-deception then ,-rs he does again in 
a more muted Way herd, and warned 
him against it. But the letter goes into 
considerable detail in order to expose 
the. contrast and - in Scholern’svleto- 
incompatlblllty between Benjamin's 
■ real wny of thinking and his newly 
feigned one. . 

Much can be gleaned elsewhere in 
.this book of- the circumstances, 
readings and conversations in which 
Benjamin's earlier, or "real" cast of 
mind had been formed. From rhe firti, 
he HA) bednintefestdd in the totality, 6f 
ence;,' that Is; . With the forms of 


.uivmmuiiui uiocieincmui samenRjs 

m. them,. and lor ,foe possibility ; of 
bringing . them - into d revolutionary 
. state ofuniiy by.irjeoiis of progressive 
dlalecticnl ' interactions, 1 Has provided 
the intellectual stimulation for much of 
the' rtiost radical thinking' in .Europe 
dtiring the past two centuries and given ' 
it its frequently apocalyptic tone. 
rt hia ices little difference whether t he 
. sameness is thought to be essentially 
3gjpiritunl, in (he manner of Hegel, or 
essentially material, in the manner of 
-Marx. For Beniamin, the simile 


-■d to - him the most 
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points of connection and Coalescence 
between spirit and nature. Needless to 
sav, . he was- reading Kant and 
Nietzsche , He went so for as to “accept 
myth nlone as * the world'", and' it was' 
not long before lie-bccame ^theit and 
for a lone time an adherent of mystical" 
views, i ofiangtinge". For Benjamin in' 
Ills youth (and for Scholem all his life), 
the .ultimate secret of both myth and 
InnguMe lav in the. Bible; Judaism 
offered the best point of departure for 
underslandlng.lt. Scholem is nbte to 
quote from a dinry entry he made at the' 
time: 5 

Benjamin's rijind revolves and will 
, long continue to revolve around. the 
. phenomenon of myth; which: he 
approaches from the most diverse 
'■ angles: from history . . . from; 
literature . . . from religion. . . . If I 


things express themselves through 
immaterial words. It is this 
experimentation with one universal 
element, and the combination of 
increasing amounts, of.jt derived from 
different sources, through reductive 


ever have a philosophy of my own, 
lie said to me, it somehow will be a 
philosophy of Judaism. 

This was Benjamin’s "real" way of 
thinking, in Scholem's view, and in 
1931 his friend seemed to him to be 
betraying it. We get glimpses of "very 
different points of view" already in the 
early 1920s. Not directly on the subject 
of politics but on tne relationship 
between historical circumstances, the 
. use -of language, -and religious truth. 
"We discussed the thesis whether the 
Jews* special attachment to the world 
of language might be traced to their 
thousands of years of occupation with 
sacred texts, with revelation as the 
linguistic basic fact and its reflection in 
all spheres of language." There was 
even "heated debate" about Karl 
Kraus’s “attitude toward, indeed 
addiction to, language”, Scholem 
reports simply that Benjamin often 
asked him to elaborate in writing on his 
reflections on “the derivation of 
Kraus's style from the Hebrew; prose 
and poetry of medieval Jewry' - rhe 
language of the great halakhists and of 
the 'mosaic' style, the poetic prose in 
which linguistic scraps of sacred texts 
arc whirled around kaleidoscope-llke. 
and are journalistically, polemically, 
descriptively, and even erotically 

g rofaned." It was not Scholem but 
enjamin who elaborated on this 
technique, which helped him find his 
own style: the style which enabled him 
to cross the divide between" 
aestheticism and worldliness, spi- 
rituality and social criticism - and 
preseni it as a form of dialectical 
materialism. The very style to which 
Scholem objected. 

Scholem’s book is informative, and 
indirectly -revealing, especially about 
the early years. He mentions the 
grounds . of Benjamin’s interest in 
Nietzsche as the only person in the 
nineteenth century who had seen 
experience historically; Burckhardtis 
ethic, by contrast, was not that of 
history, but of humanism: a perceptive 
distinction, which also points forward. 
Another note made by Scholem at the 
time was: “He is sailing full speed into 
the system." The system was the 
typically dialectical one which German 
intellectuals of that generation 
employed to bring together the most 
primitive epochs pf world history and 
the ''world?' of personal creativity, 1 


'tcreurai. . men caned' 
"experience’'-. They began . from a 
conception of the spectral, an age or 
state still accessible in dreams and 
clairvoyance about which “Benjamin 
read me a lengthy note”, Scholem 
recalls. Then came the mythic, "whose 
real’ content was the enormous 
revolution that polemicized against the 
spectral and brought its age to an end?. 
Myth was still; “detopnic", however, 
arid there had to come a necessary third 
stage, the Age of "revelation - which' I 
proposed calling the messianic age 
Instead''. Scholem points out that here 
waB the genesis of reflections “he made 
many years later, in his notes %ehre 
vom Aehnllchem’ ", .In two dense 
sentences that follow, Scholem 
suggests that learning to "read" the- 
world’s surface, on the basis of 
‘ linguistically conceived , similarities 
between things, , broke the demonic 
secret of. myth in the shme way that 


forThT^ 

portentousness. s ’ a P-<uih 

Of much more value (ihouph ^ 
doub , less marketable tostfi.'S 
literature with inferiority comH 
about philosophy) is Richard 
Benla.mil, a „ 

Redemption. Simply, clear* ,3 
conscientiously, V/olin wifi, ^ 
reader through Benjamin's life .5 
work. What marks the exposition omh 
an admirable sensitivity in its choK 
emphasis (Wolm realizes that it is™ 
always the most celebrated nC 
which are most revealing for 
development of Benjamin^ thouefoi 
and an awareness of intellX) 
affinities not always spotted ft# 

OvQmnlu fAUamutiM miL.-i.n ' . 


“the revelation of Holy Writ" had 
done. . 

These men were debating in effect 
what half a century later has become 
familiar in the no less revolutionary 
vocabularies of linguistics, struc- 
turalism, deconstruction, and the like; 
and debating it with a better grasp of 
what they were doing. Not that 
Scholem was a revolutionary; the study 
of Judaism’s relationship to myth 
became for him a matter of most' 
scholarly research. But for Benjamin, 
this “reading in the configurations of 
the surface” and his stylistic 
experiments with the magical origins 
and potential of writing, did have 
revolutionary implications, providing 
him with the most powerful source of 
literary-prophetic inspiration. 

Many elements of Benjamin’s later 
work appear, then, to have been 
present from the beginning: his sense 
of history, language, and dialectic, as 
well as his. tendency towards system. 
The importance of Scholem’s book lies 
less in its attempt to separate as much 
as possible of the "real" Benjamin 
from Marxist materialism, than in Us 
(perhaps unintentional) indication of 
the explosive combination of religion 
and revolution that lay ready to hand 
for minds able to think in this 
-apocalyptic way. Was the break in 


deep immersion in some Feanoitef* 
complex German texts, Wolin ta 
emerged writing lively, unpompoos 
prose. The newcomer to Benjamht'i 
work is here in excellent hands. 


The word he uses to describe the 
mixture of verbal and intellectail 
categories which lends Benjamin 1 ! 
writings their alluring shimmer [smog 
telling: Inierferenzerschelnungen -the 
spark and sparkle where interference 
of one mode of writing and thinking 
with another takes place. 

By contrast, Scholem is somratnt 
simplistic in suggesting that his fried 
was guilty of plain moral error: 
namely, self-deception. It may be (me 
that there is no other way ot keepiig 
clear of a mire in which one can only 
sink, than by wise resolve. Bui 
Benjamin was no hypocrite and did kx 
enjoy the best of Doth worlds. Monl 
criticism might even be thrown badm 
Scholem, by saying that he opted out, 
retreating from the most probleraitk 
area of modern thought. Benjamin wn 


Benjamin’s career so marked, so 
unforeseeable, or so hypocritical as 
Scholem seems to have found it? Moral 
reprimand was at all events inadequate 
to .stop an Inherent momentum and 
development in his ideas. And where 
else on earth could they, in the 1930s, 
possibly go? “From my vory particular 

S Dsltlon in language philosophy", 
enjamin wrote, “to the perspective of 
dialectical materialism there is a way 
across [Vermlttlung] , even though It is a 
taut and problematic one. To the 
saturated condition . of bourgeois 
scholarship, however, there is certainly 
not one." There was perhaps a third 


VI V - ijr, 


• move possible, 'which Scholem made 
when he went to Palestine. Benjamin 
was tempted by it; the strange story of 
why it never could be arranged appears 
here to have been due less to 
deviousness (as has been suggested), 
than to Benjamin’s reluctance to give 
up the dangerous transition and In-' 
between ground where his genius fed. 
Scholem passed such severe judgment 
on ..his mend from- his ' committed 




lurn the impermissible dialectical play 
with contraries that was to destroy 
Europe. > ■ 

How well Scholem understood the 
brilliant opportunities for devastating 
effects which that contrariety offered: 
Your, work acquires the stamp, of 
adventurousness, of :■ fascinating 
strangeness,^, ambiguity, . darjgdrous 
acrobatics. . . , Your dynamite could 
wel! be recognized by a ; [mere 
m ^r,alist party member with . no 
spiritual intelligence, or interest) as 
more powerful than his own." And 
scholem has been proved right by the 
■ tremendous • fascinatibn which 
Benjamin has exercised oyer the minds 

[gS 11 ddcades. . His .challenge, to 
Beniamin, that he should .see what 

fop U Parl! PPCn u t® triWl *° WOrJt Within 
y t M». ™ uW addressed to many- 
of -ihe intellectuals who admire him. 
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materialism, or (if that word has to be 
reserved for orthodox Marxists only) 
to revolutionary radicalism, as lu 
subsequent development of language- 
based criticism has shown. A mixture 
of categories has been all the vogK 
amongst the most gifted and miM- 
catching Western intellectuals; the 
book has yet to be written warn 
analyses why this is possible and wtul 
exactly is wrong with it. Scholem <m 
not write it, least of all in this rellan 
story of o friendship, but he remindsM 
of now much one is needed, iw 
friendship Itself, between the schog 
who left the arena and the Writer wo 
stayed to become the sacnficW 
of a tragically flawed Inlclli^nj*. 
tradition and society, contains in' 
essence of the problem. P erh ?P* J JJ 
can be no other solution than to drew* 
line under the failed W? nI " cn ! “ 
resolving the human cohifition by m*; 
religious means. ' i 

A religious need and a secukrij® 
religious answer, a reli^ositf^J 
metaphorical and poetic (and ctowi 
be such): must not that stale at m 
that intolerable spiritual towjjv, ■ 
led to a necessaiy close, “while there 
still time", as Scholem i once 
Benjamin? Or is it the inelupw* 
conahion of creativity in Jhf 
time? Can the Word -should i(W" 
capital as it does In some cojoj 
here? - if it has foe power 
on foe gepius and the forpieiV® , 
httrateu/t . Or" ot JtoJgH 


or understanding w«n aw v , “T..ru n fr 
mystical reverence . and ^ 
hope? Certainly, It 

pofed over , and anai^d^ 

attentiveness appropriate tg ^ ^ 
When Benjamin sent, in 
of hispeutsche fyenschen to Sw _ 
he inscribed it as follows: May £5.. 
Gershom, find i chamber in In ^ 
which I built' when She FaS®* . ^ 
started to rise." He had says, 

inscription in his sister 


“after the Jewish m°dal_*, 
himself is moved to .arf . p 
beyond the bounds of what he 

allows himself: ■ Kobk- 

The author has oaphiredlhjv^ 

has constructed llke;an a»F. 
which cah withstand 
as the Jews took 


The author Has oaprorw 
has constructed llke;an a»F. 

. which cah withstand ^ f 
as the Jews took 
persecutions in the ■ ^ 

canonical book, . 
book constituted a saying tm ... 

Did it? Can (t? £ 
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Emblems of consciousness 


Flint Schfer 


work is something over and above its 
material embodiment (or perhaps less 
excitingly, that it is merely that 
embodiment viewed from a certain 


- — — — — ~ embodiment viewed from a certain 

Arthur C. Danto angle). 

The Transfiguration of the Danto's argument builds up to a 

Commonplace; A Philosophy of Art stunning climax: the work of art is an 

„ Uorv _ rH University Press emblem of consciousness. The work is 

2 2pp. Harvard University t ress. nQt an object jn the worW (tho h its 

n « fonT44 5 substrate may be); say rather that it is a 

_ mode of fastening our attention on this 

, , .... D - or that aspect of the world. It is in this 

[n this highly that an art-work, like a Sartrean 

entertainment, Arthur Danto sets out or p arme nidean consciousness, is not 


w— • — r - . , j o. M.uws consaous ot ms style, it is 

bergs no longer his style and, unless he 

0,, |f * ' jnaivcja i of that ilk ; - Danto a^ms moves g e yond It, his old style becomes 
lodelineatethe boundaw of ultimate an affectation. Danto tosses in the 
concern between art-works and things Hegelian reminder that the style of an 


which are merely real. 


Hegelian reminder that the style of an 
age is visible only to its successors. So 


Danto's flirtation with the marginal far from their being objects of aesthetic 
ind the eccentric is bound to seem appreciation, the properties which 
perverse - and I think it is meant to. quality an object as art are precisely 
Once upon a time, aesthetics sought to those which the artist and his 
define art by dwelling on its central contemporaries cannot see, since they 
instances and asked itself the question: are modes and not objects of 
What is it about these instances that contemporary vision, 
manifests the value of art? “Art" was From this brlef summflryt it should 
then understood to comprehend those ^ obvious that Dant0 ’ s | s no ordinary 
objects which aspire to certain work of analytic philosophy, but rather 
privileged values - beauty, subhimty, t anot h er deposit o? the Owl of 
significant form and so on. Danto, by Minerva. Still, the grand themes are 
contras , rummages fm the nature of sup p 0se d t0 be sustained by argument 
art on ite outskirts. Offering a pain ed an *£ at the risk of spoi|ln ' g t g e fe n 
de by Picasso or a paint rag to the some unreso i vcd tehsions in that 
rwder, he asks. If these things are art, ar g Umen t deserve mention. For 
what kind of thing is art? example, in his rhapsodic finale, Danto 

It intrigues Danto that such objects 
may be, indeed usually are, 

Indiscernible from their untransfigured 
counterparts. Duchamp's tirinalTs not 
distinguished from its fellow- 
conveniences by any visible mark of its 
high station, yet (according to our 
author) it is art and its counterparts 
aren’t. Iftwosensiblyldanticaicpjects 
occupy distinct rungs on Itte" 
ontological ladder, one being an art- 
work, the other a mere thing, you 


takes metaphors to be. well, 
metaphors for art-works. Just as the 
paraphrase can’t replace the 
metaphor, so the description of a work , 
however illuminating, can't supersede 
it. But can Danto possibly argue that 
Duchamp's urinal, or any one of the 
minimalist and dada objects that 
throng his eclectic canvas, is 
irreplaceable? Surely Duchamp could 
have taken a grinder at the art-world 
with any old urinal; nor is it obvious 
that the impact of the urinal would be 
much greater than a stoiy about an 
artist who is idiotic enough to place a 
urinal on display. Whether or not 
Duchamp's joke is worth dwelling on - 
and it is rather limp by now - his urinal 
certainly isn’t. That it is not a possible 
object of aesthetic experience is 
precisely what makes the urinal such a 
suitable vehicle for Duchamp's anti-art 
gesture - but anti-art is just what there 
is no room for in Danto's scheme. 

Much the same point applies to the 
emanations of that figment of Borges's 
■ Imagination, Pierre Menard, who sets 
out to write a word-for-word duplicate 
of Quixote which, as being composed 
by a twentieth-century symbolist, must 
have quite a different meaning from 
the onginal. The labour of Menard 
would have been pointless: it is enough 
to read Quixote as though it had been 
written by him; indeed, it is enough to 
read Borges’s story. 

This is in itself a minor tension In 
Danto's work, but it is symptomatic of 
a more important flaw: Danto's 
inability or unwillingness to appreciate 


the traditional “aesthetic” definition of 
art. Danto adverts to this Kantian 
tradition but he consistently 
underrates it. In this tradition, an 
art-work is an object which stakes a 
claim on our appreciation, something 
which is informed by the desire to be an 
object and occasion of an experience 
which is valuable in itself (rather than 
for some practical utility). No one 
would think Duchamp's urinal makes 
any such claim, so the traditional 
theoiy provides a space far such anti- 
art objects. They aren't mere things, 
but then again they aren't - don’t want 
to be - art. 

Danto rejects the aesthetic approach 
to art for two reasons, neither of them 
convincing. First, there is the obvious 
point that an art-work can't just be 
defined as a suitable object for 
aesthetic appreciation since we 
appreciate many natural objects. But It 
is obvious that works can be 
distinguished from mere things in 
terms of their intentioriality; art-works 
are designed to be appreciated . natural 
objects aren't {pace Archdeacon 
Paley). Danto's second objection is the 
more serlousone that we can’t sny what 
it is for an experience to be aesthetic 
without first knowing what art is. But 
all he shows is that we can't know how 
to appreciate an object unless we know 
whether it is on art-work or a mere 
thing; but from this it doesn't follow 
that we are unable to define aesthetic 


Nor is his claim that an artist’s style is 

S irent to his contemporaries at alt 
e; some art may ask us to 
imagine away the canvas and the 
brush-strokes and to make-believe that 
we are just looking at the represented 
object, but even this art asks to be 
appreciated reflectively for its power to 
enact this fiction. Nor is there any 
obvious place in Danto’s scheme for 
the pleasure we take in the brush- 
strokes of Rembrandt or the theatrical 
bravura of Tiepolo. In this respect, art 
seems to be unlike a state of visual 
consciousness. When we are visually 
attending to an object, we can't atsuxbe 
, attending to our state of mind (on this 
spurious basis Comte erected his 
rejection of psychology). But surely 
the peculiar satisfaction of a painting 
consists In just this: that we can be 
simultaneously aware of the medium 
and of what something looks like from ■ 
a certain point of view. The content of 
' a picture also presents a dual object of 
attention; we both look make- 
believedly at the object and at how it ' 
would look from a certain point of . 
view. Depiction is thus an expression 
of visual consciousness and no mere ' 
analogue of it. And this it is which 
explains why a representation of an 
object can’t be superseded by the 
experience of it. 


ontological ladder, one being an art- 
work, the other a mere thine, you 
might fancy that the difference 
between them can’t be aesthetically 
relevant. That this is not so is. 
something which Danto, to his credit, 
««. An object need not betray Its 
•esthetic properties to the casual’ 
glance. There are some values which 
no uninformed gaze, can detect nor 
mere thing embody; only an emanation 
of consciousness can be. informed by 
“style", “expression" and “rhetoric^ 
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Taking after God 


Redmortd O’Hanion 

■. Peter Kkmp 

H. G. Wells and the Culminating Ape: 
, , : Biological Themes and Imaginative 

•• Obsessions 

254pp. Macmillan. £15. 

: i • . 0 333 25701 4 

j); i H. Q. Wells was "small, sickly, 

common, selilsli, vain, angry” and 
i ‘ possessed by a "perpetually vibrating 
• '• physical and sexual vanity", according 
to an outraged discarded mistress, 
s' t :! j : ; - Odette Keun, A Fabian champion, 

’ /-j '^"*5 it he won Beatrice Webb's disapproval 

' ' ■ ■‘Tor his “dining with duchesses and 
'• .lunching with countesses" 'and wrung a 

-. howl from ihe heart of the lovely 
Amber Reeves, with whom he had 
: .i '■ ' ; •' •• eloped to Le Touquct, because “He 

^ kept hankering logo back whenever he 

'■ ; ... got Invitations from Lady Dcsborough 
' !*i •• s ; l j i or anyone." A tubby prophet of the 
■V- V i , > - .1 coming harmony of the World Stale, 

’ , !: ;* jjic hao a petulant contempt for his 

; • ■ t-' '{fellow worliers-for-peace which pulled 

! the pin on committee nfter idealistic. 
C " ! I com mil tee. A would-be hard-headed 

V ‘,1 } ■ -Jpolitldun, he met Stulin (Wells; "I 
’{ ; ! nave come to you to ask you what you 
: -j . {are doing to change the world." Stalin; 

,r-. • [ ‘.“Not so very much ") , declared him to 

| X i-be “essentially self-critical and 
L- 'modest" and reported that “no one is 
;| j i afraid of him and everybody trusts 
r *.■ ■ : him". Believing the individual to be of 

- V j ; . liule moment and the species to be of 
:i i j • paramount importance, Wells- allowed 
| ■ r : [ inlmself to cut loose from the painful 
, \] J- ' i : jisocial origins which were the source of 

■ : .f: ; j . , £ • " j : j his early inspiration , and from his hard- 
: ‘ I v j ' :,won biological knowledge, into a 

:.U '. t ip S i '{stratosphere from which he could tell 
' 1 vS'i * ]..'|Beotrlcc Webb'i would rather be after 

.■■ I Hi pattern, gross, various, fecund 

i ' > i • i-i f W*d *- comprehensive , inexact ' and 
,}■ ..fipbntfnually. unexpected." All of which 

*' ^ ^ !i JltnBkkcs ; hfcri, — — 


believed in the latent adaptation of the 
brain; if Gallon and Pearson had any 
place in his prescription for the 
breeding programme of the race or 
Weismann in his imagined mechanism 
of heredity; whether Spencer or Bain 
or Maudsley or Ribot affected his 
picture of the evolution of the 
emotions or of the workings of memory 
or the unconscious; or if Lubbock or 
Tylor or Frazer moulded his image of 
savage societies, you will be 
disappointed, and annoyed. 

How general were Wells's ideas of 
biological degeneration? Was he 
impressed by Nordau? What did he 
think of the re discovery of Mendel's 

i j . I /!„Li 


work and particulate genetics? Might 
we, at the very least, expect to find The 
Descent of Mon on his bedside table? 
Does Darwin’s conviction, for 


instance, that sexual selection has 
made man more advanced in 
evolutionary attainment than woman 


lie behind Wells's more belligerent 
pronouncements on the subject? Did 
Wells half-agree with his own D t 


Marlinpau in The Secret Places of the 
Heart that “women were quite 
incapable of producing ideas in the 
same way that men do" and believe 
that scientific orthodoxy was on his 
side? 

Peter Kemp appears to be unnware 
of the size ana the interest of the 


•. irhij ythwees '. him,' in retrospect, 
£,\ i 1 4 ^immensely likeable map . 

• *f. Li But whjle it is true- enqugj 

Chesterton remarked, that Wells 


true enough, as 
I. that Welh “sold 


a-, snougn lorusjororgei ms later career. 
j{j U,i:o honour him for the KJpps-w orld 
Is. hovels and, n far more remarkable 




lchievemenl. 


scientific 


; • 'fi liifOtnances, and especially for The Time. 
. if: ; 1 1:. wWachinc, the greatest ptece of science 
ty'' ‘ ! •• I? S c,i 9? y ?t written, 

‘ 4 •$$' In Hi G. Wells and the Culminating 

: ' v M* n Peter Kemp traces Wells’s career 
? I ’ j •?.' VP* 1 8 iqiich, making gossipy and 
N{ . ;! ; i'j ,'| J sntertaining.cojwections^ between life 


•>l .* : ^ .I'Sntertginlng. connections between life 

?:Ci 1 i .; 4 1 4?nd'-work, keeping his hqro - at a 
4 l , distance, pursuing his personal foibles 
■fi ■ " • . i . jnd intellectual inconsistences with 
4 ) .; 1 * *n guarded amusement. But if you come 
.»•*;» ,'{,>>! * 'f° book,:asil did, excited by its 

i r *’ P \ .lubtitle and expecting to discover now 
t-i 1 ? 'r--' 1 4 i'.*osd*y Wells read Darwin; if and when 
t i ?l j : ri'J® >ead. Wallace and whether he 


subject he proposes - for him the 
biological themes in H. G. Wells are 
simply man's need “to eat, mate, find a 
congenial habitat, and survive danger- . 
by nghting, escaping, or co-operating 
with the other members of his species”, 
which is like announcing that Henry 
James pursues chemical themes 
because all his characters take in 
oxygen. However, if we wave goodbye 
to an opportunity to bring the murky 
fears of tne fin desidde to life via one of 
its great, representative figures in the 
history of contemporary popular ideas, 
and remain content to allow (his thin 
biology to be" but a convenient 
framework for critical literary ; 
discussion, Kemp hbs many interesting 1 
insights to offer us. 

There nre other “ " cheering 
compensations, too. 1 much enjoyed 
learning that Odette Keun. rightly 
impressed by the genius of the early 
Welis. expressed her literary acumen 
In a -stirring- pioneer exercise in 
Practical Criticism. At their first 
meeting, in a darkened hotel bedrOoin 
in Geneva, she submitted to the author 
and his work. “I did not know whether 
he .was ti alhnl or a gnome”, she wroto, 
“but U did not matter.” It may have 
mattered in the morning; but tlien her 
chance of matching his own desires 
wote equally smaH.Tor Wells's sexual 


fulfillingly proclaimed to Rebecca 
West in 1917, greater satisfactions than 
Isabel, or Miss Kingsmill (who came to 
the Wellses’ house to retouch 
negatives), or Catherine Robbins, or 
Amber Reeves, or Rebecca West 
herself, or Odette Keun, could 
provide, for, he hoped: 

I am a Male 
I am a Male 
I am a MALE 

I have got Great Britain Pregnant 

But to begin with the eating - 
“butter” was the first word Wells 
wrote, as Kemp tells us, and it was a 
thought which stayed with him until he 
died. Between whiles, in Bealby , he 
left instructions for his own 
preparation: "IF it should ever fall to 
my lot to be cooked, may I be fried in 
potatoes and butter. May I be fried 
with potatoes and goad butter made 
from the milk of the cow. God send I 
am spared boiling; the prison of the 
pot, the rattling ltd, the evil darkness, 
the greasy water.” Kemp (his prose 

Q occasionally itself becoming 
orygmic with half-digested wads 
of card-index) sensibly pursues Wells's 
fierce interest in food to the 
deprivations of his childhood, to the 
small boy In the dank basement kitchen 
of Atlas House - the absurdly mis- 
named little shop in Bromley where his 
father, a part-time professional 
cricketer, ana his mother, an ex- 
housekeeper, attempted to make a 
living by selling china plates and cups 
and saucers. Wells, mildly starved by 


Bergonzi also pointed out that The 
Time Machine abounds in paradisal 
and demoniac imagery, and that the 
Time Traveller's descent from the 
pastoral playground of the terminally 
decadent, sexually ambiguous, 
vegetarian, anti-industrial Elof (who 
more or less limit their activity to “faint 
squirms of idyllic petting” as V. S. 
Pritchett remarked) to the underworld 
of the Morlocks is a journey of almost 
undisplaced mythical significance, 
resonant with literary memories. And 
into it, having just stepped off his 
(albeit rather special) 189% bicycle, 
goes a significantly well-informed, 
amiable, gregarious, interested, late- 
Victorian bourgeois clubman. . 

There are many other fascinating if 
less genera] “biological themes” in The 
Time Machine which Kemp might have 
investigated. In The Origin of Species, 
for example, Darwin discusses, with 
great excitement, the special 
adaptations of cave-dwelling animals, 
those creatures from “the outer world 
who have withdrawn, down the 
generations, "into the deeper and 
deeper recesses of the Kentucky 


most animals that live laraelv in th. 

dark - the white fish of thl KuS 

caves, for instance" and, “livinom y 


impenetrate darkness”'the eyls'oftU 
Morlocks "were abnormally laree and 

vntiHvp inct qc ora 


caves”, species which he imagines 
spectrally shaping their globular eyes 
unseen through the ages (or losing 
them altogether) and, free of the 
selection pressures for the colours of 
camouflage or display, shedding their 
pigment, turning ghostly white. Are 
they, too, part of the intellectual 
ancestry of the Morlocks? They share 
with them, after all, as H. G. Wells 
writes, that “bleached look common in 


sensitive.just as are the pupils of the 
abysmal fishes, and they reflected the 
light m the same way.” 

But then Kemp has given himself, or 
his publisher has allowed him, liule 
space for such leisurely speculation 
About 110 other books by Wells 
pped off his clamour for his attention. They stretch 
890s bicycle, {«?■»/* Text Book of Blologv (1893) to 
fell -in formed, Mind at the End of its Tether (1945), 
Behind the brilliant young romantic 
scientist (whose enormous wealth 
came almost at once - In France alone, 
the fortunes of Mercure de France 
were founded on sales of The Time 
Machine ), beside the one or two good 
schoolmasters (The Outline of History, 
A Short History of the World), there 
are a great many trampish-looking 
characters, starving comics in grubby 
mackintoshes, wild-eyed World- 
Staters in sandals, and also slightly 
seedy and exceedingly angry middle- 
aged men with nothing of much 
substance to say. But Peter Kemp is 
almost uniformly kind; he houses them 
all with sustained enthusiasm. 

This book provides a praiseworthy 
survey of all Wells’s work, an arduous 
and difficult task energetically done. 
But somehow the genius of wells has 
escaped its confines - understandably 
enough, given that Wells himself was 
■incapable of retaining it. 


hunger and indigestion, and he always 
attributed his stunted growth to the 
early chaos in his stomach. Peter Kemp 
believes that, together with his early 
habitat, it was in Tact responsible far a 
great deal more. 

Combine the Atlas House 
basement, the underground passage- 
ways (complete with ventilation shafts) 
used by the household staff at Uppark 
; (where Mrs Wells eventually returned 
to service), the subterranean rooms of- 
his London aunts with whom he lodged 
as a student, even (he below-street 
debating theatre of the Normal School 
of Science itself, with Wells's unease 
about eating, and the Morlocks, the 
proletariat be low-stairs, the hidden 
mechanicals in the engine-room, the 
downtrodden miners who only clamber 
out of the earth at night, the rat-like 
tenders of the new city sewers, spring 
to life; H. G. Wells's tentacle-fingered 
engineers and master-cannibals of the 
future are compounded of more 
homely inspirations than we might 
have supposed. '• 

All of which is probably true; but 
then Bernard Bergonzi was the first to 


Meeting the market 


m * , _ ' ■■■ I id piWOUUIT VI llVi UML 

tastes were formed early by a dose then Bernard Bergonzi was the first to 
scrutiny of Britannia, ' bote armed, ; say so, in his pioneer work The Earlv 
bare necked, showing beautiful bare H. C. Wells: a Study of the Scientific 

bosoms,, revealing shining thighs , in ** • ,J • ~ 

Pwic/jv and so he craved, as he wish- 


m- 4 hr — » 

yh i jjtobin Robbins . 

v 0 *. ; }bter Haining (Editor)' " 
l\ J of W. S. Gilbert . 

Jv ‘ j (jj ; ;Wfe Lqhdoh his chMged! bnq mny - 
S« ^ 1 ;hirk,.on reBdi|ig lhat ,ff A gentleman 

: ' :i Kensipgton atJ 

v* : ; J ;i,*dreKed lb nothing whatever but 
Mili.- J . : f ntimscas*ars, t wllh the show tyrtrfeet 
='i ; -I- orr the ground, would be'sure to 
'i'll , i)'| 'i.' ijUract attention,” Gilbert’s burglar 
.jjilfrho preferred ten years’ penal 
.j j|pfj ; ,j ervilude. to such exposure Would 
1;; * b ■ ;? ; jowadays.eveii in daylight provoke no 
. .i ')• j .por^jpublic response than, perhaps, 
i'i'ii’ij'. , { _n approach 'from an earnest person'' 
? < & i. i' /itb a clipboard seeking his opinion on 

^ 'll '■‘•[•jie Site of London’s third airport. 
1 VjiS* i { ; upart from those poor in spirit who are 
C'jT; j1'»j |.' Jways with uk; we have aposlasized 
■■ ;|om..the target of Ernest Dowson’s 
U! if'.&i [ ‘r^tlTewho offered yp all “mindnglyTo 
Jl v'. ;; ' I i\ ; 'j ijier.one God-stenle Propriety . 

;• « 1 - f l; . 1 5y . ; . 

; . V’-' '■{; 1 ; 3 Laughter, like academic 1 pplitfcs,' 
• ■ i Ti ;V f r /'^es off bugbears: when the'monsters: 
!•■’ ■ :i [ , 'j. i rove to be not just harmless but dead. 


their dependent jokes lie dead 
alongside. Our anxieties, like (he lice 
deserting the body of Thomas Becket,. 
. hhve.transferred themselves from such 
transient phenomena as the 
Established Church and the aristocracy 
. t£ other problems, 1 doubtless just atf 
• tnvi^V. Perhaps., in Great Snoring und 
:;pla^ where they ^lhg« the moneys ; and ; 
marriages of bishops 'and curates 'are 
still hot topics, but few ribs , will be 
, ' tickled where Gilbert’s gadfly seems to! 


Here it is not the irony' about good 
• livings (too, affectionate, to rank as 
Sdtire) that still a mu sesame rely tlje odd 
snatch of Dickensian Charactek speech 
- the aged menial who Confesses “I'anf 
that hard ofihearin’. that cannons is 
whispers" - or (he gleam of cliche 
reversing wit in a daughter's response 
to her father’s proposal to remarry;; 
"Any wife of yours, is a mamma of 
mine." The huralor who leaves his' 
fortune to “the Society for Providing 
More Bishops” can hardly raise a grin 
with us who long ago- saw the akiill 
beneath skulduggery, any more than 
could Nurse Starke, with “her special 
Sunday frame of mind”, in an age for 
which the hum of amazement long ago 
died out of humbuggery.- . 


Romances (1961), which Kemp does 
not mention, even in his bibliography. 


Hampered by the obsoleteness of its 
targets, Gilbert's Victorian humour is 
further handicapped by the twee, and 
hamstrunsby the sentimental. If We 
smile at “The Fairy’s Dilemma” it is 
probably not at intended fun but 
. dnlnfehded pdm : “I was placed uhder 
; red tutelage of a stout byl experienced 
■ old Fairy; who had long retired from- 
the active exercise oT .tne profession, 
and who confined her energies to 
teaching pofite accomplishments to 
: naif a dozen promising young fairies of 


good family. The retort of a Sliggek 
. Urquhart or Joe' Orton would have 
■been nbald and unashamed. Arid 
1 Angela: an inverted love story" is 
.strictly for those who tead with a hanky 
■ in: the other hand - indeed, for thou 
whose bosoms glow and eyes prick 
automatically at , that favOurite 
■Victorian word, “liule!', this volume; 
with “a stpry of: aristocracy and true 
ove” that ends “And little Woman 
appointment”, and another 
significantly eritftled “Little Mim", 
could prove a satisfactorily briny' 
Christmas present. But for those who 
expected the ' virtuosity of, the opera 
libretti ,- or prefer their salt uriwatered . 

rSTl nPr+'c itn«4an .,J.L iL _ I • . ' 


Mark Casserley 

Richard H. Taylor 

The Neglected Hardy: Thomas 
Hardy's Lesser Novels 
205pp. Macmillan. £17.50. 

0 333 31051 9 

Hardy’s reputation as a novelist, 
Richard H. Taylor suggests, is based 
on only half his output, the other being 
regarded as mistakes or experiments. 
Taylor believes that the novels ought to 
be read as a whole, and that these 
neglected works “play an essential part 
in the dynamic process of Hardy’s 
fiction". He therefore sets out to 
estimate the value of each of the 
“lesser” novels, how they are related to 
the more famous works, what themes 
they have in common, and what can be 
learnt from them about Hardy’s 
development. 

The novels in Question span Hardy’s 
career, from the appearance of 
Desperate Remedies to the book 
publication of The Well-Beloved. 
Taylor is particularly interesting on the 
artistic and economic constraints 
Hardy faced throughout: In a sense, all 
the novels were pot-boilers, written to 
earn Hardy's living, and he had to pay 
careful attention to the susceptibilities 
of his editors and the public who read 
serials. Hardy’s relationship with this 
public was a troubled one for other 
reasons, however: in the early novels, 
as Taylor shows, he was feeling his way 
towards a style and a method, and at 

the same time trying to escape from Ihe 
limiting aesthetic expectations of his 
readers, without losing their 
allegiance, Many of the lesser works, 
according to Taylor, were affected by 
these external pressures, which forced 
Hardy to compromise his artistic 
intentions. The major hovels were 
either strong, ; enough for the 
controversial aspects to. appear 
unimportant, or were defended more 
vigorously by their aythor. 

A Laodicean presents an interesting 


written introduction) h 
stayed lost., : . .... „• 


— -L. I ™T lOOLr-O* | mu 

much to do with its shortcomings, since 
in order to fulfil his contract he had to 
continue theinovel by dictating tq his 

StiriLi? k egl " s promisingly, with ah 
intimacy in. the depiction of George 
^ a subtle blend of: the ■ 
setting and the characters’ emotions in 
the eariv scenes; but these successes, 
and the Intellectual and social conflicts 
that are one in the novel .are dissipated 

oJ “.h! 5 "? 88 pl e ttin «- Taylor focuses 
.onjhe straggle between, the modern 


I W I — I ■ ■ ■ 


spirit and “medievalism”, but he 
amplifies the importance of these 
issues beyond anything justified by the 
novel. Indeed, this is one of the reasons 
for its “lesser" status. In the major 
works, the author’s design is fruitfully ■ 
read as an inescapable “given" of the 
situation, integral to the world-view 
the novel presents. But Taylor's 
particular approach does enable him lo 
bring out thematic connections with 
more famous novels: Sue Bridehead is 
Paula Power's "spiritual successor", 
for example. 

The Well- Beloved is even mare 
closely related to Jude the Obscure. 
Passages from the serial version of the 
novel were ndapted for its successor, 
and these excisions weakened the 
book. Taylor sees the heros 
predicament in terms of the search for 
a Platonic Ideal in his beloved. He tries 
to present Pierston’s fate as a tragic 
one, but the novel is not quile 
recognizable from his account of H, 
which short-circuits Hardy s own 
adjustments of attitude to •■the 
character. It is noteworthy, that 
Pierston cossets his obsession'. H.e » 
anxious not to lose it, be MUM , 8 ! 
protects him from commitment. 

Hardy’s bitterly ironic attiWdetohU - 
own career in prose and to his "gourc- 
like young critics” lies behind the 
revised ending of The Well-Beloved* 
with Pierston losing all aestne,np- 
feeling and having extreme °‘ cl 
rather unceremoniously thrust upo? 
him. Taylor documents the lim'd"!' 
circumstances within which t»at caiwj i 
proceeded, and Hardy's cbwifces^oi 
direction from novel to novel, but dub 
less succeSafo I in Showing the ‘'dyname 
process” at work. One wants to , 
more than just that there Is a “piquant ■ 
connection between some of Haro 7 *;. 
concerns at a particular time, ana Pi* 
current novel. Taylor believes Uw. 
Hardy’s novels should . be read a* 
"symbolic poems" (the meaning.of^ 
phrase is not clear), but this shouid not , 
preclude close examinatipn -' i 
narrative technique and the handjiflM. > 
of character. That the lesser nWJjJ-i 
form a distinct aesthetic group *5 ; 

finally proven, and (he assertion W* i 
they -form a series of essential pivp« : 
on which Hardy’s eniire careeras 

novelist turns’* js only- 
convincing; • they,, are . 
experimental in nature, but-thM^ 1 . 
might be said pf a number of the jJPjg , 
novels. Nevertheless, 88 ? -fS^r ; 
father than a .cOnristent^rgdW?^*,-; 
Taylor’s bopk reveals ; how nv. ,.:, 
interest the lesser novels p9& e T , h W f u i| : 
many remarkable passages 8n . d . -T t^-r. 
measure of Hardy’s, 
quirkiness. "Neglect" ri.0 
aq appropriate TqSpqnse,. ,(\v 
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Crisis around the cradle 


Rosemary Dinnage 

Christina Hardyment 
Ortun Babies: Child Care from 
Locke to Spock 

Parents bemused by the spate of books 
onchild care, the gulf between their 


tumble it and toss it about a good deal , 
play with it, and keep it in good 
humour”. 

At the same time, with the age of 
real and pseudo-scientific discovery 


approaching, the earliest signs of what 
Hardyment calls a "mythology of 
neglect" were appearing. Both tender 


amusing nor amused”, declared 
another crisply. Yet around this same 
time, and even before the turn of the 
century, children were being studied 
closely and carefully and literally as 
never before, and never again until 
quite recently. These celebrated hour- 


for nursery nurses were founded, nice Penelope Leach, and is not 


. where the natural impulse of woman- reverent enough, in my opinion, 
child bonding was generally educated towards the Blessed Benjamin Spock. 
out of existence. Touching, the child’s On the other hand, she has a soft spot 
modus vivendl and lifeline , was under a for Mrs Sydney Frankenburg f 1930- 
taboo. Solitude, fresh air, feeding by f - - » • 

I hr- rlnfl? anrl oktanu n( 


towards the Blessed Benjamin Spock. 
On the other hand, she has a soft spot 


the clock and absence of “stimulation’ 


for Mrs Sydney Frankenburg (1930— 
1940ish), with ner lunatic ideas about 
dressing up in woollies and breast- 


ana tough approaches had their 
advocates, as always; some of the latter 
were now proposing three-hourly 
feeds, cold baths, a little salutary 


L upbringing and their children’s, crymg a separate cot for baby instead 
X overtiming modern sense of ffj mother’s or nursemaid’s bed The 
STsibilitv for them, will find introduction of the pram around the 


, Smh r/nripr b y' hour accounts were carried out by (play) convinced “thwarted babies of feeding out of doors throughout the 

,c their an ^ are still fasonating. their essential unimportance during winter. She does not mention the 

n i“iL " Da ™‘" _ m cluld deve opment the long, hungry night-time sessions of influential weekly Nursery World 

three-hmirlv ^rtauily an amateur - had his own ‘crying it out*. .And the establishment (than which I read little else for 

little sBlnfnrv Biographjcal Sketch of an Infant of norms, which are no more than about five years of my life); she does 
nine saiuiary published in Mind. averao es far Hpvplnnmentnl nn » n t ik» 


responsibility for them, will find 
Babies reassunng as well as 


introduction of the pram around the 
1850s truly distanced the child from 
other human bodies. The great age of 


Sir. Christina Hardyment has other human bodies. The great age of 
JJJJi it, she says, to demonstrate official harshness was, however, still to 


published in Mind. averages for developmental 

. . . milestones, led to weiEhine and 

What now approached was our own measuring and anxiety and, of course, 
period of maximum self-consciousness ferocious toilet training, 
about the upbringing of children. The B 


bow shifting and relative the 
ajmarently authoritative canons of 
3rf|d care are; taking your methods 
Wright from the book, she says, is 
tbout as sensible as sending for your 
blse teeth by mail order; 

Christina Hardyment’s account is 


twentieth century might - and to the 
historians of childhood does - seem to 
be’ the age of the child. Child labour 


J;“ tc 

a Ijjtie further against the C( j uca tion free and universal; corporal 
primacy of the child. Ijike the nnnishment in disfavour, anti the 


eighteenth-century woman of fashion, 
(rise teem Dy man oruer; the Edwardian lady had a demanding 

Christina Hardyment’s account is social life; but she could turn the child 
risoacouhterbalance to the school of over to nanny and to bottle-feeding 
historians who have shocked us with rather than to wet-nurse, which on the 
evidence of past brutality to children whole gave it a better chance of 
and concluded that tenderness towards survival in spite of unhygienic early 
Ibc young is a twentieth-century feeding-bottles. Feminism and the 
invention. In many cases, as she says, New Woman had arrived, and even 
(his is like using the records of the birth control (it was in the 1870s that 


education free and universal; corporal 
punishment in disfavour, aua the 


movement for kindergartens and 
educational play under way. But all 


Freud made an inadvertent 
contribution to it all via the 
misconception that, since neurotics 
have disturbed parental relations, the 
solution is to cut out parenting. The 
behaviourists, Watson and Skinner, 
certainly contributed via Watson’s 
Psychological Care of the Infant and 
Ctiild (become “a professional, not a 


educational play under way. But ail Child (become “a professional, not a 
this good sense and rationality also led sentimentalist masquerading under the 
right away from childhood’s irrational name of Mother”) and Skinner's "Heir 


name of Mother”) and Skinner's "Heir 


not seem to be fully aware of the 
influence of studies of evacuees, 
particularly at Anna Freud's 
Hampstead Nurseries, in moulding 
Bowlby’s writing on separation 
trauma. Perhaps she might have 
mentioned the diabolical nmeteenth^Gv. 
century pedagogue Schreber and his 
proven influence on his son Daniel 
Schreber, who wrote the famous 
account of his madness; or The 
Prelude (“Bless’d the infant Babe 
. . . .”) and the Romantics; or made 
more of the links with literature. 

Scratch the surface and all of us feel 


evidence of past brutality to children 
end concluded that tenderness towards 
Ibe young is a twentieth-century 
invention.^ in many cases, as she says, 
ihis is like using the records of the 
NSPCC as evidence of modem child- 
care practice. In fact there has always 
been cruelty to children - as well as 
exceptional devotion - sometimes 
unconscious and sometimes delib- 
erate; our own century’s particular 
veraion emerges very dearly from her 
story. 

This is not to say that there is no 
idulance in the evidence amassed by 
historians of childhood, nor to deny 
that oar predecessors in this, as in so 
mny things, were not better or worse, 


needs, for comfort and contact and Conditioner", the "Skinner box” he 
security; affection was to become invented to a fanfare of publidty for 
confounded with retrogressiveness and the cradle-Less, touch-free baby. And 
lack of hygiene. Truby King, the New Zealander whose 


deeply about the treatment of children, 
having all been one. Some feel 
impelled to get it down in a book; and 


Annie Besant and Charles Bradlaugh reasons. The germ theory of disease 
were prosecuted for their family revolutionized child care but also 
planning pamphlet, vaguely but brought all kinds of things into 
delightfully titled The Fruits of disfavour, from kissing to warm 
Philosophy ). Having been entreated to > nurseries. Hospitals had become safe 


lack of hygiene. Truby King, the New Zealander whose 

Tira™ urnps ran™ MnfrihlI x. ru rigid methods ruled nurseries for thirty 
raJcon 0 e y ears » contributed most of all. 

reasons. TTie ^germ theory of disease friristina Hardyment Is charitable 

Wnoht Il^lrinH^ film at,0Ut Tnlb y K '0?> but then She h 1101 Q 

brought all kinds of things into prod uct of the rruby King era. 

disfavour, from kissing to warm K 1 * 


immerse themselves in the nursery, 
women were now exhorted not to be so 
sloppy. “Do not drown in your child”, 
exhorted one expert; “Infants up to the 
age of one year old should be neither 


and clean, but routines suitable for substantial section on the 
moss care of the sick were transferred - yourself* child-care books o 
officially, at any rate - to the home. Spock, Jolly, Leach et al. Sh 
Wi(h hospital nursing a respectable course, her omissions i 


* uau is-tw, luuuriiw uni/t* mm i,- j + _ • 

uby King, the New Zealander whose 
[id methods ruled nurseries for thirty 
ars, contributed most of all. 
iristina Hardyment Is charitable ‘"1° 
out Truby King, but then she is not a n ^JS t i ier “ rh 

□duct of the *miby King era. perennials, or battery chickens, or 

7 ® Amazonian natives; mythologies rise 

She rounds off her account with a and fall like empires. But all the whiles-’ 
bstantlal section on the “enjoy- (as books like John and Elizabeth 
urself ’ child-care books of today - Newson’s have shown) there is a broad 


yourself* child-care books of today - Newson’s have shown) there is a broad 
Spock, Jolly, Leach et al. She has, of central stream of averagely adequate 


profession, the first training colleges y prejudices. She bus rather a down on of fashion. 


her care flowing routinely on , irrespective 


Union difficulties 


just queerly different. They did not I I T1 1 1 |T| f 1 1 
make the absolute distinction that we ±J.XV^ XA V4 J 

do between abortion andTnfantieide ^ — ■ ■ 

ud of course they had no firm HnTfh^DnhlnEtoin 
expectation that a small child would Heige-HUDinStein 
raivive for long. Hence the account by ■■ — — ■ » — ■■■ 

Boswell, a fond father, of the death of Julia Brannbn and Jean 
ooe of his babies: ‘ ' r Collajuj 

Heexpired la little before nine. I was MarrlflffB ta Trouble: The p: 
as calm as 1 could wish, and resigned ki r*j~Li H 

lo the dispensations of GOD reeking neip. 

There was something of dreariness ^PJ 1 - 
in the blank in our nursery. Yet the 0 422 78100 2 
gentle death of the sweet innocent, •’ 

and his appearance like waxwork Everyone knows how stark tl 
and at peace after his sufferings, . are: 95 per cent of women ar 
affected us pleasingly ! . . . Wormy cent of men will have been m 


COLLARD 

Marriages In Trouble: The process of 


ryone knows how stark the figures 
95 per cent of women and 91 per 
: of men will have been married by 


psychiatrist for depression and 

repeated overdoses, and not until a 
locum doctor took a fresh look at the 
case was it discovered that the husband 
had been impotent throughout the four 
years p8-the marriage. Most doctors in 
the 1 sample^idinflt : wish to involve 
themselves at all : itr‘thd^-pationts; 
marriages; only two of four doctort 
approached by battered wives 


Where patients were referred to a 
psychiatrist, they often found 


entirely m 
outdated. 


nntu^n^fanrfdncSS^ ■' martial conditions that may have. marir 
riages, only two of four doctort. »!,« finntnra ekoer 


caused them, 
recommended 


may have; 
the doctors 
a marriage 
ally only a 


Many of the findings will sound 
miliar to most professionals in the 


recognized that battering had taken w mixSlly ^ on if a 

place, and only one of ^ these suggestion and not a direct referral - a 

help. Only situation that reflects as much oh the 

the patient ^ a .4°^ “Jj* .jjJjE,* Marriage Guidance Council as on the 
for willingness to listen, and this doc- c j octolI s j nc8 the Councils mostly do 

(nr amnifir>DTirlu HIM ft wntnfln. . ' . ■ .< ' ■ 


foarifarbroblefoS 'haiTattb ^nSdeiiti p 
experienced .' otfier. life ;; . cijscs : ' - 
bereavement or loss of job - and their' 
emotional resources .for coding with-.. 



-..w, ua uicqaiiSgiy .... TTUJIUJ tem Ul I1ICU Will IIW»b UbMi imuni.u w; a ,unmQn UUVWIB. 

Granae, who had been up last night the time they are forty, but one in four &*» . wh ‘ not take 

and sliown friendly concern dined marriaaes break down In the first four ^} he f n !? ro i_ , I, i L ia not n\m 


and shown friendly concern dined .marriages break down in the 
with us. He and I drank chiefly cider years, add nearly thirty per 1 
and were very comfortable. I was marriages now end In thi 
even in admirable spirits, moderated courts. Of the marriages v 
by the death of my child. I uttered partner has been previously 
several lively sayings . some of them 16 per cent break down (hop 
®d«d prompted by film, which will ultimately triumph over ex 
be found in my Boswelllana. The public cost of such sta 


cent of ail presents the problem, and the GP is a 
e divorce mBn > b V t&k > n S ber complaints, at face 


not take referrals and counsellors do 
not always respond in a sufficiently . 
professional way to doctors who have 
sent clients, , - 


aristipa Hardyment starts her ^ n _ e ^ h we of^^ DrecS^ uftie husbands, and is often colluded Vlth by 
Jtooiy afound ■ the middle of the sodety we oner predous ut«e marria counsellors w jj a do not insist 
dehteenth century; with the midwife- assistance to those in marital distress. m both partnBrS : ■‘when she 

wuyered, swaddled, breast-fed (by How does someone whose marriage ' 

Bother or wet-nurse) infant, dirty and is in difficulties obtain help? The t 


Only twenty-eight couples' wire 
interviewed. It Is a pity that the sample 
was so small. The authors do not seem 
to -have encountered any of ■ the 
younger breed of GPs who are 
increasingly being trained to look for 
the emotional stresses which lie behind 


marital strains were therefore already 
depleted. Also, where one or both. ~ 
partners h?d what the authors describe i 
as “truncated” social networks, they . 
were [ess likely to seek help because 
more unwilling to acknowledge that 
anything was wrong - when an 
Individual has so little, it seelm, it 14 
hard to risk the security of the basic 
marital relationship by subjecting if tty''” 
ativ kind of scrutiny. Such people; as 1 • 


: 


cosy but dispensible. The authors of this book,. one a social 
gunners, at this period, of modem scientist, the other a research 
»py books were pamphlets of sociologist, set out to investigate the 
«*nwtitary hygiene for nurses in “help-seeking careers" of clients of two 
fsrge of the great numbers of different agencies: a hospital unit for 
‘Qun tilings thrown up by eighteenth- marital therapy (part 6f the National 
' urban ; conditions. Such Health Service) and the Marriage 
Pjwcatlons were concerned only with Guidance Council • (a grant-aided 
Pjysical well-being; the true influence, voluntary organization). Their aim was ; 


Epithalainion 

(for Bridget mid Stepheii) 


couples 1 wire marital relationship by subjecting If tty 
hat the sample any kind of scrutiny, Such people; as 
rs do not seem- - (he authors point out, may be more fit 
any of ■ the of mental or physical disorders. It 
IPs who are j 3 another instance of ’‘to those who 
r - , - F? have shall be ^ven”, or rather “to 

the emotional stresses which lie behind mose who are Already impoverished 
many of the physical symptoms thatare. shall not be given", and all agencies 

should ask themselves how they can 
become more readily available to those 
■ In need of their services. 

Although the book- Is ; limited in 


:*{ H ; ' :*• 

> ' : -I * iX-i 
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pjysical well-being; the true influence. . voluntary organization). Their aim was ; 1 .■ , 
n-me eenhuy/ was aimoral and. nohto'evaluate'Wse^c^lbe dfenmr 
&“Jwophical cine — Rousseau’s Emile, received’ bht simply to discbvwhoW' 
own children, as is well they got there. A somewhat limited 
were all Bent to the foundling area for research, and their findings 
^wpital, where perhaps someone was will not hold many surprises for those 
^nch°verri^ * - bab ieB alive with a who already work In the field of marital 

uindt ' 


The old cdupie; owneri of tMs crabby, marine hotel, 
jit ip their armchaln like Canute, talking pf ,. 


scope anadry in content', it does raise * ■ 
many questions' ; of general conccm. . 

Why dla everyone ip the sample.'GPs ‘.j. .} J 

iand clients alike, see marital therapy as 


me ip the sample.'GPs 




Out on 


terrace,, 


^piai. where perhaps someone was 
Sfiya k ««p a few babies alive with a 
veratm of one of these early 


therapy, but the book makes salutary, 
thougn depressing reading for anyone 
in the “helping professions , , 
Women are the chief help seekers, 
men ere more likely to believe that. 


auange for us to grasp. But men are more likely to Delteve tnat 
off . tt,at Hardyment marks emotional problems should be sorted 

S looks Strikingly more like out by the Individual himself. In one 

By this time books for case ft Was not until the husband had. 
oftcn wrftten hy mothers - “hit bottom" by taking an overdose. 
^Moome'a new genrei and there that 'he no longer , felt It was .. 
•nS? u n 2 n ®F r of magazines of child ; u degradlng" to ask for help; It is Still 
iQboK«u5 er5 * ffluc ^ “oro than jn the nuire respectable fo seek treatmentfor 
>r were seen as moulders a me^cm probiein than an emptiond ; 

■ HartC foost classes, as one, and the OP is usually ti» Bret port •; 

■ out. did not tum ■ ofcdLSince^arethem^yUkely . 
frvertpdomestics; nursemaids ; to; inake the first appwdv but the ; 

the. age of foe ilnajority of OPS ^ 8ffil:raen:rtbe ■ 
was X ct t0 oofoo- difference in aftitpdes often prolongs, 
add educate and the prdcept Mf^^^ 

■ way from when approprfefe befo 

*cra% ^5S‘ centur j p : hotiop ■ foat , 'Sometimes fra^rally. Tire authors cite , 
■!•' particular to do but .one ejUmple where avdfo was treatoi 
% child sweet and dlean. to for four year^ by herGP and a hospital 


crack their breakfast ; eggs on : cement. Our ■ honeymoon, 
seedy end British, fclurarter to proficiency, - : ■ . 

no shy, Infrusive' meld, bringie® ' m champagne . 

In church, ladles' hate outnumbered our friends. 1 

We 1 were the minister’* “yomqj; friends”, He told, m , 
about love end celled. ui, '“Richard and Stephen” 

Were we the prince* fri the To W«? The whofo edifice 
rested on iu< on tier stiff dress end nty tlf-pitt. 

No-one could help us. With his sbodt of white hair 
iad his mangy dog-collar, the minister arraigned u* t 

yelping' against th* flesh like 1 dog in the. manger, 
tmporrtmed, blundering, resehtfol. explolted. ; V 


marriages-, is it so umrifongto pay for a 
roalipt ic counselling smyice? 

The Future Marriage by^ Jesrie 
Bernard, which, was first published in 
1972,. has recently been . reissued, by 

>.«»/, fLl nl Ml tn 


|; ‘ As.-.; 
• -«• • i ; 

, . I. H - • 


. The.book looks at thc.dkfferent wews 
' of modem marriage thht are -held by ^ 

. husbanda and wiVw aftd Mmridere the iy 

, ^ptde t^^pfophete . an3 


became part of . ordinary discourse; 

tknt aknut marWaM K a 


the * : . ' - * ; - ; f ; . and tiiat - titinkfog ^bout manfoge has 

longs! He thought he was parfoemihg^ n rescue, teryice , rertaWy ^dergone meat thang£, 

iment a firemin at midnight, two cats up a Wfo hm*. ; ; ! ; . > of foe 


’.*[• ‘Him 

l as :• J r. • f 


log- a. rereue. service .--.C' • certainly, undergone great change”, -[r-s j 
cats up a tjtM in heat.; ' ; "J- '. y/;:,' though foe .seds-jtt » ’gwt| g 

Michael: ’i^decade- :df|- • 
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Cash and culture 

Louis Allen 
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Thomas R. H. Havens 

Arils! and Pa iron In Postwar Japan: 
Dance, Music, Theater, and the 
Visual Arts, 1955-1980 

324pp, Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £18.70. 

0691 05363 4 

Two billion dollars' worth of art 
changed hands In Tokyo in 1972, 90 per' 
cent of it ddmestic product. That may 
have been a record, but even in 1980 
the figures were $750 million for 
Japanese works of art and $250 million 
for foreign works. One and a quarter- 
million people saw the 1965 
Ttflankhamun exhibition in six weeks; 
one and a half million people saw the 
Mona Lisa nine years later. Japan's 
prima ballerina Morishita Ydko has 
danced more classical roles than any 
oilier artist anywhere. The country has 
over 37,000 professional actors and 
dancers. Paid theatre admissions in 
Tokyo in I9SG reached nearly 
8,000,000, 350,000 pianos and 40,000 
violins are produced annually, to 
satisfy the needs of the one and a hnlf 
million students of piano and the half 
million who leant the violin. There are 
nearly three quarters of a million 
students of traditional Japanese ballad 
singing. Six million people take classes 
in flower arrangement, over two 
million In tea ceremony. There are 
30,000 licensed teachers of classical 
Japanese dance. Ballet teachers have 
three quarters of a million pupils, 
contemporary dartce teachers SOQ.UQO 
and classical Japanese dance teachers a 
million. 

Statistics of this kind emerge from 
every chapter of Thomas Havens’s 
Artist and Patron in PasiwarJapan . His 
first encounter with Japanese art was in 
1960, when he taught English 
conversation' to a sleepy- eyed group of 
young geisha at tne Hasegawa 
.teahouse in' Asakusa,. During the 
following twenty years he has become 
well-known • as a historian of 
nationalism ahd . war, but . his new 
subject is much less familiar: (he 
financial structure of flic visual and 
performing arts since 1955. His study is 
derived from a set of interviews carried 
out in 1980 among performers, 
composers, painters, print-makers, 
museum directors and arts 
administrators; from patient dredging 
through official reports and Statistical 
yearbooks and from newspaper files. 
The latter provide some of the more 
piquant evidence; for example .news of. 
a rqld on the home of a leading Ikcbana 
!“cher in .1981, when. Income tax 
■officials found 120,000,000 yen in notes 
, uflder tha flopirboRfds of an alcove, 

.. tastefully concealed berieath a vfeo of 
fresh fUtwpjrst- , v f . ; : . 

was from graitefiil pupils, 

. and : i8. : ;q feature' of lemofo of 
■ “headmaster*! system ' which both' 

- • encourages and beidevils the artist's life 
in. Japart. a distinguished master, 
passes his Skill on to tip apprentice, but 
.because of the respect for the seitsel 
: Ctenchef) fa Japanese society, where 
iradjtlonntarts may thrive under suth a’ 
qistem - which guarantees flawless 
performance - innovation and 
creativity may suffer. Authority can be 


“ more important than skill. But the 
Japanese people seem to accept it, and 
il is generously subsidized by the 
middle classes, who are, according to 
Havens, “its financial rock”. (Since 
three-quarters of Japanese now regard 
themselves as middle-class, it is a solid 
rock). 

It may of course be necessary, since 
student tees are a way of keeping artists 
alive. Public and private patronage 
exist, but neither is the rich resource it 
should be. The past three decades of 
economic expansion and reinvestment 
have not been noted for sensitivity to 
public relations as far as the arts are 
concerned, though with an increasingly 
educated public this will change. 
Meanwhile dance companies subsist on 
pupils' fees, as do the NO theatre 
groups; others exist on state 
subvention, like the bunraku (puppet 
theatre) or simply on faithful 
audiences, like kabuki. Modern 
theatre (shingeki) does not have such 
ample support, nor does ballet - one 
European teacher considers the 
Japanese physique to be unsuitable for 
ballet, a judgment which does not seem 
to-be borne out in performance. 

Where private patronage has been 
forthcoming is in the visual arts. Both 
company directors and the ordinaiy ' 

E ubfic prefer something tangible: it is 
etter to own a sculpture than fund on 
orchestral performance, which is i 
wafled away on the night air. Firms s 
such as Suntory Whisky or Bridgestone' I 
Tyres have rounded grille ries ajid 
museums. An official Ageniy for 
Cultural Affairs has existed Since 1968, 
but it is bedevilled by a dual role, acting 
also as n National Trust for the 

f (reservation of historic monuments, a 
unction which eats up two-thirds of Its 
funds. The export of Japanese culture 
overseas is the responsibility of the 
Japan Foundation. But in 1976 the 
budget of similar West German 
foundations . (such .as the Goethe 
Institute) was six times larger, and that 
of the Alliance Franqatse and the 
British Council was seven times larger 
than the Foundation’s administration 
and programme budget. Yet in spite of 
the fact that there is little tradition of 
business patronage, and as little tax 
incentive as in Great Britain for private 
benefactors, Japan has relied on 
private organizations rather than on 
the state to maintain the arts. Of fifteen 
professional orchestras, fourteen are 
independently funded. It remains true 
that Japanese businesses spend three 
limes as much money every day on 
expense accounts as they contribute |q 
the alts in a year. The government • 

: agepcyclaimsto be mpreimportdntfor 
tbq alts than corporation or foundation 
g>yipg • aiid indeed its budget has 
Increased astronomically. At Just' 
upder $ 14 million when it was founded 
in 1968,. it was spending over $200 
million twelve years later (when theUS 
National Endowment for' the Arts 
spent $154 million), ' 

As fat as traditional theatre arts are 
..concerned,, the effect has been 
galvanic. The building of the Japanese 
• National Theatre near the Palace Moat 
in Miynkezaka in 1 966 offered a central 
site in its- 630-sekt small hall to 
bunmktt,' which was and is'a'financial 


sponge. (The rescue of bunraku. 
Havens suggests, was partly due to 
foreign prodding, not dissimilar to. 
Fenollosa's unearthing of valuable 
sculpture from a rubbish dump.) The 
larger hall seats 1,746, 100 less when 
kabuki is staged and a walkway needed 
through the audience. 650,000 people a 
year go through its doors. 

Havens's book is most interesting on 
who fills the theatres. For commercial 
theatre productions, 80 per cent of the 
audience are women, usually fans of 
domesticsoap opera on a groupouting; 
or often unmarried women returning 
from work. Matinee audiences are 
almost entirely made up of married 
housewives between forty and sixty, 
Couples tend not to go out together in 
the evening. The husband is glad to 
stay at home after a late return from 
work and he appears to occupy himself 
with his children and television. 

On the other hand, avant-garde 
theatre such as Kara Jfirfl's Situation 
Theatre, pitched in his “Red Tent" on 
a vacant lot in Tokyo, and satirizing a 
too materialistic post-war culture, 

f laysto an annual audience of around 
5,000 university men and women. But 
Kara’s company and those like it are 
financially precarious and pay their 
actors very little. This is the price of 
nonconformity, for being, as another 
American scholar puts it, “one of the 


every year will watch it from 
discounted block seating. 

Musical events are created in some 
cases by politically sponsored groups, 
such as the Rflon, or workers' Musical 
Association, founded in 1949, which 
had three quarters of a million 
members in the 1970s, though there are 
now fewer than 200,000. Rflon was 
backed by the Japanese Communist 
Party, and naturally brought In a great 
number of performers from Eastern 


Kara could, of course, work in far more 
comfortable sites if he wished. The 
spartan setting is what he desires. 

Theatres are often filled by block 
bookings from audience associations. 
The shingeki (modem western theatre) 
was kept alive in the postwar years by 
trade union support because it had 
been the favoured expression of 
proletarian theatre in the 1930s and the 
tradition Hjjgered into the 1940s and 
50s. Now, of the two million people 
who go to shingeki, a quarter of them 


backed by the Japanese Communist 
Party, and naturally brought In a great 
number of performers from Eastern 
Europe. Also naturally, Japanese 
business set out to rival its 
achievements. The resulting Onkyfl, or 
Musical Culture Association, which 
dates back to 1955, deliberately draws 
on a clientele of young clerical 
workers. Similarly, the para-religidus 
Buddhist sect Sflka Gakkai has an 
audience group, Min’on, with a 
membership of two million, which 
promotes a greater range of serious 
musical events than any other 
association - a little as if the Festival of 
Light were to sponsor the London 
Symphony Orchestra. Orchestras, in 
fact, are in trouble since radio station 
sponsorship has fallen away and they 
would be unable to survive without 
government subsidy. The star system, 
whereby foreign guest directors, with 
or without their orchestras, are 
imported for individual performances, 
is expensive, the zenith for Japanese 
music lovers having been Otto 
Klemperer and the Berlin 
Philharmonic, for which seats cost $100 
each. 

Performers who aim at a career in 
classical western music (or just want to 
appear as amateurs in hdgaku recitals) 
pay heavily for the privilege. A kind of 
pedagogic mafia ensures that a well- 
known professor of violin will receive 
cash payments not only from his pupils 
but from his pupil’s pupils. Flying visits 
all over Japan for a twenty-minute 
session with the most able of these 
(who wfll pay thousands of yen for the 
privilege) keep the contacts alive. To 
become a concert violinist at' the age of 


The samurai’s mission 



Ian Nish 

EtO Shinkight and Marius B. ' 
Jansen (Translators) 

My Thirty-Three Years’ Dream: The 
Autobiography of Miyazaki Tflten 
298pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £18. . - • . 
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Wiki's autobiography was written 
in 1902 by a young man of thirty-two 
who was feeling disillusioned and 
frustrated by all aspects of his life, 
personal and political. He bad set out 
as a ronlu , a masteries* samurai, with a 
strong mission to liberate Asia and, in 
particular, to gel rid of the Ching 
dynasty in China. During his twenties 
he was involved In revolutionary 
activities and some forms of secret 
service work, and had many overseas 
adventures in Thailand, Singapore, 
Hong Kong and China. But this had 
given him no regular income; he had 
I become detached from his family; he 


S80?0^0 ^ee^and ^nsiranant/ pj^ 

But this has odaeffects. Two faSri 
foreign music students in Vie"™ £ 
Japanese, because U’scheaperK 
there than at home in Tokyo. “““ 

Where money is plentiful it j soft£s 
wromjly datnbuted. Grants are p® 
artists federations rather thWto 
individual artists and so many^ 
artists are shut out from the paS 
arts institutions which took up dk£ 
six-sevenths of the Cultural AW, 
budget for artistic innovation Id 
H avens s view, creativity u ta . 
absolute is an idea foreign to 
Japanese. The iemoto system trananhi 
technical perfection but does not fain 
innovation. And in a society where 
direct confrontation is anathema, tai 
criticism is a feeble plant. Newspaper 


at destination: and how they were 
received by Thai businessmen. After 
two visits the project ended in disaster. 

After the Sino-Japanese war of 
1894-5, Miyazaki’s career was centred 
on Qilna. He found a new patron in 
Inukai Ki, an up-and-coming politician 
vrtlh access to hinds. Through Inukai, 
Miyazaki (with associates) received an 
assignment from the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry to Investigate the state of 
secret societies jh south China. Since 
many of these had revolutionary 
pretensions, this was an assignment for 
which he was well-qualifled. Jt enabled 
him to make the acquaintance of key 
figures in the Hong Kong and Canton 
areas. In particular, it led lb his 
friendship with Sun Wen (Yat-sen), 
who had already achieved some 
notoriety with his book Kidnapped In 
London (1897) and who continued to 
be an inspiration for Miyazaki for the 
rest of 4 ' his life. Miyazaki was 
temporarily diverted into an enterprise 
to assist with arms for the Philippines 
independence ‘movement in 18§8-9; 
but this tpo was *a failure and a 
disillusionment. Meanwhile the 


cntics are often reporters rathcTtha 
arts specialists, ana venal ones at that 
the space given to an exhibition dh 
often be decided by the amount ofthe 
honorarium the critic expects (o 
receive from the artist or gallery, 01 
course not all Japanese critics (alt 
bribes, but the system is sufficient!? 
established for art criticism to hast 
little edge. 

Perhaps this is because it belongs to 
the field of literature, a conspiracy 
and no doubt intentional omissio* 
from this survey. For a complete 
knowledge of the impact of the ails os 
post-war society, a further study It 
needed: novels and magazines, the 
reading habits of the most literate 
nation on earth, as well as the art ofthe 
cinema, which has provided a better 
vehicle for Japanese fiction than trans- 
lation, should be examined. The 
Japanese are going to become aware, 
as we move further into the 1980s, list 
material prosperity, for which they 
have worked hard and which they 
deserve, is not enough. Only when that 
happens will art come more fully into 
its own. 


returned to China after the Russo- 
Japanese war in order to assist Sun to 
bring down the China dynasty. After 
this was achieved in 1912 he supported 
the southern faction in the second and 
third revolutions there. ; 

It is most useful to have an Engfidl 
translation of this dream-like story. 
Moreover, the translation is an 
outstanding one, which flows frew 
Perhaps the reader unfamiliar with tat 
intricacies of these underground 
activities would have benefited froi 
' the inclusion of more dates: iron!ca%. 
one of the few dates there Is (p277) 
must be a misprint. Jf 
years’ Dream is important' Ip;™*, 
general reader Who, wishes jo 
understand Japan's attitude towaf®; 
her continental neighbours, H is vital w 
Japanese and east Aslan specialjs|*i.®“ 
the Shina Rodin and their 
Japanese politics and in pura* 
sympathy in the later 
century are full of nieamng t^ 
contemporary Japan. Tp be surevjt™ 
a minority cause. But we flndecjioesn 
it still in the adventurous activities®. 
Colonel Tsujl Masanobu In 
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Applied humanism 


scholar. His first publication was a 

Turk commentary on Seneca's De 

Ricnara lUWt dementia, an enterprise which 

_ 11 Erasmus had urged upon the scholars 

IJajuiO HOPPL of his time. Calvin’s conversion in no 

p_,. lv n f r nh „ Calvin w ay subverted this earlier allegiance 
TVChrlrtlanPoUtyof JobnLamn ^/ rticu|arly slncCi as Hflpf| 

303pp. Cambridge University Press. there was nothing much of theological 
07.30- or ethical substance there to subvert); 

0521 24417 X the intellectual world of the humanist 

remained his home. This is well 

fa whole df sixteenth-century Mustrated by one fact which H6pfl 
Snooe there was only one case of a makes particularly dear, namely that 
Koredited humamst winning a the notmn of “natural law” played only 
StoTof lasting and effective « mjnor role in Calvin’s thouaht - 
£S authority within his state, “nature law was systemahcally Being 
CriK engineered from that position &° und into insignificance between the 
« vert far removed from the liberal u PP er mil stone of divine law and the 
S Wlerant rfgime that might have nctl,er millstone of positive law", 
been expected; for the humanist was This stress on what were really two 
John Calvin and his state was Geneva, kinds of positive law, one promulgated 
He (to many modern eyes, by God and the other by the City, was 
exceedingly odd) fact that in some eminently characteristic of the 
n« Geneva represented a natural humanist: Lorenzo Valla, indeed, had 
application of humanist ideas was first questioned whether there was any 
aid wittily pointed out by J. H. Hexter meaning in the category of natural law 
thirteen years ago in an article entitled at all. The humanist felt much safer 
“Utopia and Geneva” - for despite practising the secure science of textual 
Calvin's detestation of More there exegesis on a code of laws, with both 
were undoubted similarities between the Decalogue and the Corpus Juris 
the rather grim regimes invented by Civilis receiving the same kind of 
each of them. Now Harro Hflpfl, a treatment. One ofthe most interesting 
Lecturer in the Department of Politics differences between Calvin and his 
at Lancaster University, has produced followers, particularly the Huguenot 
a book (also of some wit) which in theorists (differences towards which 
nmy ways substantiates Hexter's Hflpfl is particularly sensitive), is 
insight. precisely their much greater 

What Hflpfl shows is that the values willingness to talk about nahiraHaw in 
of the early sixteenth-century at times an almost scholastic manner, 
republican, given one particular twist, Calvin's actually rather sparse 
could relatively easily lead to the comments on political theory in his 
Calvinist polity. That twist was voluminous writings consistently 
Calvin's emphasis on the disjunction endorse the values of the republican 
between Church and State, and on the and oligarchic constitution; where 
need ta reconstruct the Church on a there was no such constitution (as in 
reformed and evangelical basis. Before the case of northern Europe, with its 
be became an ..evangelical" (the great and ancient monarchies) he was 
lenn Hflpfl uses 'throughput for somewhat at sea. What he could not 
“Protestant” or “reformer") ,’~C51vm — doTiowever, was call into question the 
had been a straightforward humanist valtfltty^f their constitutional forms - 


What he engineered from that position 
yu very far removed from the liberal 
and tolerant rfgime that might hove 


Hu (to many modern eyes, 
exceedingly odd) fact that in some 
nys Geneva represented a natural 
application of humanist ideas was first 
and wittily pointed out by J. H. Hexter 
thirteen years ago in an article entitled 
-Utopia and Geneva” - for despite 
Calvin's detestation of More there 
were undoubted similarities between 
the rather grim regimes invented by 
each of them. Now Harro Hflpfl, a 
Lecturer In the Department of Politics 
it Lancaster University, has produced 
a book (also of some wit) which in 
many ways substantiates Hexter's 


What Hflpfl shows is that the values 
of the early sixteenth-century 
repebliean, given one particular twist, 
could relatively easily lead to the 
Calvinist polity. That twist was 
Calvin’s emphasis on the disjunction 
between Church and State, and on the 
need. to reconstruct the Church on a 
reformed and evangelical basis. Before 
be became an ..evangelical" (the 


the positivism of the humanist always 
held him back (again, unlike his 
followers). His operations at Geneva 
were facilitated by the fact that he 
shared the views of the “Messieurs", 
the republican oligarchs who 
controlled the city; consequently, 
disentangling Calvin’s own programme 
for the life of the city from that put 
forward by the equally "virtuous” and 
interventionary oligarchs is a near- 
impossible task. 

But Geneva was not in the end 
simply another urban republic: the 
particular character of its institutions 
made it a byword for "Calvinist” 
repression. Hflpfl shows clearly that 
the reason for this was its ecclesiastical 
organization, and that Calvin's 
originality consisted (as one might 
have guessed) in the thoroughness with 
which he implemented his theory of 
church government. One interesting 
thing which Hflpfl points to in this 
context is that Calvinist church 
government is in fact oligarchical 
republicanism applied to the church: 
the kind of society which Calvin's 
church represented was veiy similar to 
a familiar humanist ideal (Utopia and 
Geneva, again). As Hflpfl says, Calvin 
“had not at all opted tor some 
ecclesiastical version of monarchy; on 
the contrary, he clearly valued an 
aristocratic arrangement, where the 
ecclesiastical collectivity is governed 
by an aristocracy of merit, and the 
latter's own conduct is vouched for by 
external and internal policing, but 
primarily by self-discipline”. 

But while this is in some sense a 
humanist ideal, Calvin’s theory of 
Church and State taken as a whole 
represents something unfamiliar at 
least to earlier humanists, for it 
emphasizes the separateness of the two 
spheres and the independence of the 
Church. This is not a theme which up to 
that time had figured prominently in 
humanist writings - it is after all a 


distinction which forobvious reasons is 
not to be found in any classical texts 
and which plays no part in ancient 
political theory. Nor is it of course a 
theme which is at all prominent in 
earlier Protestantism. Calvin's 
adumbration of il gave “Calvinism” its 
distinctive character, and more than ■ 
anything else led later Protestants to 
“bid John Calvin goodnight" (in the 
words of John Hales) ana turn to the 
avowedly Erastian theories on offer 
from people like Grotius. 

So odd is this aspect of Calvin’s 
thought, and so heavy with significance 
for the history of the following century, 
that one would have welcomed a fuller 


explanation from Hflpfl of why it took 
the form it did. Hflpfl correctly points 
out that both Bucer and Capito 


independently came to broadly the 
same conclusion as Calvin, and he 
implies that there was an inherent 
momentum within Protestantism back 
to clericalism - the “new clericalism'' 
being distinguished from the old 
"mainly by tne greater thoroughness 
and probity of I he new executors 1 ’. It is 
interesting that on the question of 
church government both More and 
Calvin were eventually led to 
clericalism, albeit of different kinds. 
Though ecclesiologicai issues were 
alien to Renaissance theorists, when 
they had to be faced the humanist 
seems to have tended towards a 
clericalist position. Maybe ministers or 
priests came to.be seen as a good bet 
for a virtuous £lite - better, certainly, 
than the part-time philosophers in 
princely anterooms or city council 
chambers. 


However, despite the uncertainty 
of Hflpfl's treatment at this point, his 
book is in general entirely to be 
welcomed. He offers us the chance of 


understanding Calvin properly, and of 
seeing where a still important bit of the 
modern world has come from. 


Great expectations 


Bryan R. Wilson 

B. W. Ball ~ 

The English Connection: The Puritan 
Roots or Seventh-day Adventist 
Belief 
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B- W. Ball’s double purpose in this 
wk Is succinctly expressed in its title: 
.to demonstrate the Protestant 
tttiwdoxy . of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church (in the principal 
palish college of which he teacnes 
jWOlpgy) anq to establish how much 
the doctrines pf that Church have in 
«tnmon with specifically English, 
nmtan precursors. He follows an 
ttemplarily systematic procedure, 

. ^mining in turn twelve cardinal 
“^logical Issues as these were 
presented by a variety of English 
pintan writers. It is more by 
Wplifation . than by .actual 
wmonstratioit that he indicates how 
seventh -day . Adventist -. docfrjne'. 
converges with.or is derived from these 
^ntaii positions, for, apart from a few 
Quotation at the head of each 
Ball leaves it to the reader to 
ir 0 8 n j ze .(Or to discover) just what the 
Hventh-day Adventist position is. 
irPfe , seeking a more explicit 
of Seventh-day Adventist 

wwhtfre 8re to 

. ii j^j^enth-day Adventist Church 
, over three and a half million 

Wmbero. throughout the world, who, 

nlrtWi c ! ln ? ,lt rate of expansion. 
.Pjracularly In the Third World', will 
W/q four miUioh within the next 
The Church was begun In 
.[^V“4cd States in I860. Its early 
hat| been persuaded before 
the prediction of William 


though he did riot bring the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church into being). 
Wnat these Christians believed was 
that the dates were indeed dates of 
importance, but that what had* 
occurred was not the second coming of • 
Jesus on earth, but his entry into the, 
holy of holies of the heavenly; 
sanctuary. Thus, it behoved Christians 
to re J examine their obligations to 
prepare for the advent, and, largely 
.through the inspiration of visions, they 
came to understand that God required 
obedience in particular to the fourth 
commandment (hat the sabbath should 
be observed on the seventh day of the 
week, and to the dietary requirements 
set forth in the Old Testament. The 
Church which was established was thus 
at once preoccupied with the Saturday 
sabbath, even though this and the rules 
of diet were merely secondary adjuncts 
to their original concern with the 
;Secohd Coming. 

] The history of Seventh-day 
Adventism is no more than lightly 
alluded to in this book, but Ball does 
seek, albeit obliquely, to present a 
general apologetic for that Church’s 
doctrines . by Illustrating that , all its 
ccritraj ( ;i teach iri^t 

'Puritan tradition. Rahs flexing the 
writings of Puritan divines from the 
seventeenth century onwards. Ball 
draws support from John Flavel, 
Bunyan, Milton, Waiiam Perldns, 
John Owen and others. He examines 
.twelve issues, including such standard 
matters for conservative Protestants as 
the sufficiency of scripture; the status 
Of Jesus; ■ justification and 
sanctification; obedience to : the 
requirements : of the, gospel; .the 

relation of : grace, .to the law.. 
Everywhere, hp displays a subtlety of 
judgment in the choice of his abundant 

J lil _ -util iL. nMOt rfnir rhAm 


seventh-day sabbath, his difficulties 
are even greater, although it is clear 
that he Is understandably well 
acquainted with the literature 1 -In 
defence of that position - a literature 
produced largely by Adventists 
themselves. The status of the fourth 
commandment is central, of course, 
and Ball indicates the lengths to which 
Roman Catholic catechisms sometimes 
went to eliminate the obligation to 
hallow the seventh day. The issue 
turns, ultimately, on the matter ofthe 
authority of scripture versus the 
authority of the Church, a subject for 
which Bail has laid the groundwork in 
: earlier chapters. He sets forth the case 
for obedience to scripture, whilst 
seeking to avoid the charges of legalism 
and ritualism to which too scrupulous 
an acceptance of Old Testament 
demands might expose him and his 
Church. 

There is, however, a yet more testing 
issue: the nature of the soul. Seventh- 
day Adventists, together with other 
movements which canvass the thesis of 
an imminent second advent, reject on 
both scriptural fend rational grounds, 

if he were, would it notbe perveSeop 

God to have made man's soul immortal ■ 

only (in most cases) to cast that soul 
into eternal torment? fnstead, Ba 
seeks to dispose of the concept.of hell 
by providing alteriiative references, 
and to reassert the centrality to the 
Christian outworking of prophew.by ; 
the literal ‘ interpretation of bodily; 


; ?J -h 

antecedents ofpdventual expectations' 
in Puritan exegesis are demonstrated 
with less difficulty. The promise of the 
Scriptures cannot be gainsaid, and Bell 
is able to bring forward Puritans who 
made clear tne centrality in' their 
thought of the Second Advent and the 
out-working of biblical prophecies: : 
Other, less dominant, concerns of the 
Seventh-day Adventists can also be 
shown to have had at* least passing 
support from among the Puritans: thus 
tneldea of maintaining' the body as the 


I add mjmy of those whp did accept, ! 
Were identified ' with disreputable 


so In the mid‘Sevehteentb 

• century. . Ball .has to invoke other 
; sources' here, but there were t ax be 
. carefully notes;: reputable Writers who 

■ made greater or leisef pqncwsions to : 

’ this point ■ of view, and in 'Milton, and v 

• Hobbefr and 'Witb.-side-glan^^at 

.j Newtortl^'he ’ ; finds ; ; ; jnUiIlectuol - 

■ respfeirf>iiity.:; for thb- position .he 
: SroporS- There indeed, un English 
^anetfifln and fePuritanfenrestiyfor 

!<:: ^yerilh-day Adyendsfa 1 . , 

^th^'lhese J- steps'-..;- takfefT, tbe j 

-':w: ite&i 


^W.wouid occur inTW 3 or 1844 J 1 
Experienced whai 
s thfefageives call ** the great 
tment* of thoie yfearsV none 1 
’tog to the essential validity of 
prophetic scheme . (even 


. Which ' Seventh-day. t ' T Adventists 
manifestly depart from the gqperal Jihe- 
of coritervatiYc Protestantism. Bail 
tackles the 'qaestion of^hoUevers 
baptism; flithbugh hfere'he. has to turn 
To *lesfe ; tisua) authorities- since, th* 
Puritan WrHeft ■ on.: yriiorri hc' chiefly 
reliefe were ifer frora\taln| 
convinced eltbeV -;abqut r , 
baptism at total, immersions Oft tne ; 


5. r, jic'y-fc-v# .'I - r -V--. 


temple of the Holy Ghost is neatly 
associated with the Mortalist view, anq 
gives biblical warrant for the rtiore- 
tiion-bibllcal preoccupation of 
Adventists with bodily health, 
temperance with respedt to, eating 
and abstentiqn from alcohol and 
tobacco. 

Though much was derived from 
English Puritanism, ' there are in 
Seventh-day Adventist teaching 
distinctive doctrines that are entirely 
its own-otherwise it would scarcely be 
a separate denomination. There wire 
very special dreumstanefek' about I hi 


aCvUIMIIlUviaw Uio ^yiouuwuTvnv *W1V j 

[played by Mfs Ellen White, who Is 
; regarded qs having been' a special, 
vessel imbued with the , spirit - of 
prophecy,' and who, by visionary^ 
experiences, Validated some bf ! the’ 
movement's distinguishing doctrines., 
Ball, dbes provide, en passant, some 
defence of the Church's position on 
works >r a position that has led other; 
Protestants to qondpitin Adventism for: 
abandon jng the. principle- of justi-’ 
fleatioi)- by , grace ..alOqe*'; He fay*, 

nothing.of the even mprevConteptiouS 
. teaching of (he ihvfesti|atiye'judp 7 ieiit, ' 
according to which Christ' has been 
engaged .in blofrlpg but aipin the ihhpr 
sanctuary iriKeavenjjriortohis J 
advent on earthy This tea chi; 
recently coine . to •: bfe; regard^ 


John Murray's 
Spring List includes 

Fiction 

In Search of 
Love and Beauty 

RUTH PRAWER JHABVALA 
0 7195 4062 3 222xl4lrrtm 
232 page* 28 March £8.50 

A Year at Hartlebury 
or The Election 

BENJAMIN & SARAH DISRAELI 
0 7195 4020 8 222xi4lmm 
224 pages 21 April £8.50 


The Bonsai Tree 

MEIRA CHAND 
0 7195 4007 0 222x Niniim 
240 pages 21 Aprf £8.50 


A Brig of War 

A Nathaniel Drinkwater novel 
RICHARD WOODMAN 
0 7195 4009 7 222xl3Bmm 
240 pages I map 28 March £7.95 


The Lyttelton 
Hart-Davis Letters 
Volume 5, I960 

Edited by RUPERT HART-DAVIS '' 
0 7195 3999 4 222x141mm 
208 pages 21 April £12.50 


Krishnamurti 

The Years of Fulfilment 
MARY LUTYENS 
0 7195 3979 X 222x1 41mm 
264 pages 1 2 pages of flluscradons 


Bearing Witness 

Four Portraits 

IRISOR1GO 

0 7195 4022 4 222xl41rrm 


^ ‘Bid the Sickness, Cease' y 
• Disease in the History 
' of Black Africa ■ 

OLIVER RANSFORD 
0 7I?5 3986 2 222x|4Jm(n, 

240 pages 8 pages af Uuttradons 
- 19 May £12.50 

■ Dictionary, of , • 

British .Book Illustrator^ ^ 

The Twentieth Century , - • 
BR1GID PEPPIN & 

LUCY MICKLETHWAIT 
. 0 7195 3985.4 267xl92nyn 

' . . 320 pages 35DHuscrations 

^ -i- 

A History of Ideas apd ... 
Images in Italian Akt. 

JAMES HALL.,.. . ; . - 
0 7195 3971 4 228'x 1 52miin 
4 1 6 pM« . 1 80 Ouqu-adons < •• , 
ahd ImapS 1 9 May £i 7.50 ' 1 :i_-: 


: ^The Art of 

4' . V fvi -- 3 ?:*' 

ivx^?;SgvBnteprttfi- pen&ry.^ : ' iSro . 

■:*: ; ' . svetlana alpers ’ =* 

■' 6 7195 4063 I 254 x |78mm . 

312 pages 

I B2 Hack and white ilhjttrarfonsplus 
• 4 colour pfates .l?fjay £25-001. 


\ ^/ Arti Soence and : .,-: j , 
; Human. Progress 
:• The.^ic^rd Brafirord ( ' . ! 

Vyr:.”.. TT r y. 

' ,1 . i; ■'-!■ vdeirv^edatthe :. i; 
Iwal Ih'^titution. ^ [ ’. v; l, 

HcPONNEU-. ; 

0 71.95 4018 6 22l)<M I mttt ; : 

- 24 pages' - 
ay .'£12,50 
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Going west 

Patrick Lindsay Bowles 


Light on dark 


Blaise Cendrars 
G old 

Translated by Nina Rootes 

128pp. Peter Owen. £7.50. 
0 7206 0597 0 


In the spring of 1834, Johann August 
Sufer, a thirty-one-year-old bankrupt 
Swiss papennaker, deserted his wife 
and four children and set sail for 
America. Penniless and without 
prospects, his “professional contacts" 
were restricted to the fellow fugitives, 
swindlers and n'er-do-wells he was to 
meet on his journey. Through a 
combination of cunning or crooked 
business deals, prowess as an Indian 
fighter, indefatigable effort and 
extraordinary good luck, less than ten 
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years later John Augustus Sutter had 
become America’s first millionaire and 
multi-millionaire, the most prosperous 
landowner in the United States, and 
the founder of a new country which he 
patriotically christened New Helvetia. 

' Coining to join her husband at last, 
Anne Sutter hears him described by 
strangers: “He is a king: He is an 
emperor. He rides on a white horse. 
'Hie saddle is made of gold, the bit is 
cold, the stirrups, the spurs and even 
the horseshoes nre of gold.” By the 
$ -lime she arrives in Panama, one lock of 
her hair has turned white. John Sutter 
had been the poorest of men; he is now 
among the richest. Frau Sutter dies, of 
exhaustion and amazement, on her 
husband's doorstep. 

Well on bis way to becoming “the 
richest man in the world”, Sutter is 
ruined in January 1848, when an 
employee; James W. Marshall, 
discovers gold on Sutter's prpperty. 
v -Within months, squatters from all over 
' the world have come to his vast El 
Dorado to prospect. A few months 
more arid New Helvetia has 
evaporated, Sutter's Garden of Eden 
• has become the Gly of San Francisco. 
His house is burned down and his lands 
are taken over by mud-covered men 
with strange accents. One of his sons is 
1 murdered, another commits suicide. A 
pauper, Sutter will spend the next 
thirty yean of his life vainly trying to 
obtain some , kind of compensation 
from the federal government in 
Washington. Irony and rage kill him on 
June IT, 1880 at the age of seventy- 
eight. 

, 'The vertiginous extremes of Sutter's 
llfe-biptory place it squarely alongside 
,^-a number, of other “higher horror” 
Stories: those, notably,' of Job and 


Midas. But his is also a quintessentially 
American tragedy, and Cold itself is 
perhaps best regarded as an American 
novel. No other figure of the 
nineteenth centuiy - not even Lincoln 
- and few others m American history, 
can have lived the American dream 
more literally or incarnated it more 
gloriously than did Sutter. The 
pathfinder and the pioneer, the rugged 
individualist, the self-made man and 
the natural aristocrat all come together 
in the person of this insignificant Swiss 
immigrant. 

Certain details of the story -Sutteris 
Platonic self-image, his Heimwefi, his 
demented Biblical exegeses, his 
membership of a wealthy communist 
religious sect at the end of his life - bear 
a .superficial resemblance to the 
odyssey that has so often been traced 
by American royalty, from Jay Gatsby 
and Citizen Kane to Daniel K. Ludwig 
and Bob Dylan, whose absolute wealth 
and freedom have fuelled an already 
burning hatred of mere metaphorical 
existence and turned them towards 
religion and babyhood. Howard 
Hughes, subsisting at the end on a 
child’s diet of ice cream and biscuits; 
Elvis Presley, who died wearing 
diamonds and nappies; H. L. Hunt 
(the model for Dallas's J.R.1, who, 
padding around his office on all fours, 
once confided to n reporter, “I’m crazy 
about crawling" - each Is an exemplary 
American career. 

But few individuals can have lived 
the American nightmare more pitifully, 
than Sutter. He was left in the cold, a 
moral and material .wreck. He died. 


Bill Marshall 

Victor Serge 

Midnight In the Century 
Translated by Richard Greeman 
251pp. Writers and Readers. £6.95. 

0 904613 95 X 

This is the first translation into English 
of a novel originally published in Paris 
in 1939 as S’il est mlnuit dans le slide. 
Victor Serge was bom in 1890 in 
Brussels; his ideological itinerary took 
in the Russian revolutionary 
humanism of his exiled parents, 
individualist anarchism in Paris prior to 
the First World War, conversion to 
Marxism in his service to the 
Comintern in the early 1920s in 
Petrograd; and activism in the Left 
Opposition following Stalin’s takeover 
in 1927. Serge's desire to present a 
synthesis of these trends creates a style 
and thrust distinct from the products of 
those writers who came to 
Communism late and then rejected it 
(Darkness at Noon is an obvious 
comparison here), and also of those 
who slavishly followed the precepts of 
“socialist realism". 


detail and use of earthy, colloquial 
vocabulary and dialogue. Serge 
successfully re-creates the squalor of 
the prison machinery and the 
pervasiveness of material want. At the 
same time, the device of cutting rapidly 
from one scene or register to another, 
using extracts from official documents, 
newspapers and popular songs, plnces 
such things in their historical context. 

Serge also includes lyrical passages 
on the Siberian landscape, Ine stars, 
the eternal aspects of Russia. This 
recurring motif of stars and light serves 
to underpin the themes of individual 
consciousness and freedom, and to 
counteract the darkness of 1934. 
Rodion can thus proclaim with joy, 
"Soyons les homines de minuit” 
(rattier weakly rendered here, in an 
otherwise adequate translation, as 
“Midnight’s where we have to live 
then”). Rodion's final journey through ' 
the wilderness, his near-death, rebirth, 
and vision of Russia, add a Messianic 
note to Serge's faith in regeneration. 

The novel is also a penetrating, often 
ironic analysis of authority and 
bureaucracy. Serge evokes the drama 
of individual confrontation to show 


oureaucrat and diss deni whicT^ 
the backbone of the i' 
Fedossenko’s crime of 
conflicts between officials on dff c ,~ 
rungs in the hierarchy, condeX 
■bureaucracy as counter-revolutionrf 

The rapidity of style and blurrinxor 
narrative outlines, however, often™! 
duce moments when the pdltfcffi 
documentary aspects seem iU-suite^ 
treatment in a novel. Midnight Stf! 
Century in fact represents a period d 
transition; Serge's first three fiS 
works are more directly autobb. 
raphical, first-person narratives c» 
taming - partly through design t»l 
partly as a result of the ccafoiom 
under which he was wnting - dim- 
tinuous and episodic chunks of tea h 
193^9, Serge is writing as afreet? 

feeling his way to the maturity aodri. 
ish of his novels 77ie Long Dusk, ft 
Case of Comrade Tulavev, Iheuu 
untranslated Les Annies sans pari* 
and the outstanding collection of An 
stories, Le Tropique et le nord, b 
which his technique is suggestive nlhtj 
than expository. 


The “midnight" of the title refers to 
the darkness or the year 1934, in which 
the novel is set; Stalin and Hitler have 


Antiphonal anecdotage 


like all poor people, wrong in (he eyes 
of justice. His story is thus less like that 
of a Ford or a Rockefeller than a 
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Anne Born 

James McFarlane (Editor) 

Slaves of Love and other Norwegian 
short stories 

Translated by James McFarlane and 
Janet Garton 

265pjL Oxford University Press. 

19 212601 6 , 

: ;Mouritalns and sea’ are as vividly 
-. : ptesem as,, aw hun\aii character lit this 


Lemuel Pitkin, whose dismantling 
Nathanael West recounts in A Cool 
Million . Indeed Sutter remains a major 
exhibit in what West called the 
American Museum of Hideosfties. 

No one could have been better 
suited to tell Sutter's story than his 
fellow-countryman -and adventurer 
Blaise Cendrars, whose jeweller's eye 
was finely focused on all that Blisters. 
(One of Cendrars’ most compelling,- if 
elusive dreams was “de rouler cn 
Cadillac, d'avpir.- des poules d 
pe-riouzes et ziEeline, e( de boire des 
scotchs sans soda dans des boites de 
nuit 4 strip-tease.”) The startling 
incongruity of the mock-naive tone in 
,which Cendrars recounts this long, 
cruel joke is supremely effective. First 
published in 1925, or four years before. 
American riches to rags stories were to 
become commonplace, Cendrars' first 
novel remains a minor masterpiece. 
This fine new translation should give it 
Us rightful place on the golden 
periphery of American letters. 


I swimming 

arranged with skill, not only to 
Illustrate and follow the development L/BIUSII, 
of a century of writing, but also to refusing 
dovetail some aspect of the preceding general 
story with something in the succeeding Norwegi 
.one. Thus the first two stories, without 
although quite unlike, are both about a 
drowning at sea, arid the third moves 


consolidated their totalitarian rule. In 
the Soviet Union, the state apparatus, 
after being almost at war with the 
peasantry, is about to make a political 
U-turn. Serge's narrative opens with 
Kostrov, a disgraced academic, being 
exiled to the remote Siberian town of 
Chemoe. A fraternal quintet of 
revolutionaries are already eking out a 
living there: the sixty-year-old Ryzhik, 
hero of the Civil War; Elkin, a former 
President of the Kiev Cheka; the 
Georgian student Avelii; a woman, 
Varvara; and an inarticulate young 
worker, Rodion. It is Kostrov's 
presence and capitulation to the Party 
edicts which allow the town security 
chief, Fedossenko, to manufacture 
charges of conspiracy and sabotage 
against them. The dissidents are 
arrested and face probable extinction, 
but Fedossenko's plan backfires when 
Rodion, now grown to a lucid 
maturity, escapes to renew his life and 
commitment to their cause. 

The style is for the most part (hat of 
documentary realism. Serge had beeq 
arrested in Leningrad in 1933 and sent 
to the. famine-stricken- town of 
Orenburg in the Urals, along with his 
teenage son Vlady (who, now an artist 
in Mexico - where Serge died in 1947 - 
has contributed illustrations to this 
volume). Through accumulation of 


Kevin Crossley-Holland 

Erica Pedretti 
Stones 

Translated by Judith L. Black 
186pp. John Calder. £6.95. 

0 7145 3929 5 

Imagine inviting the most seasoned, 
robust and voluble of your neighbours 
to your house, making a friend of her, 
and tape recording her unending 


repetitively about ail the dramitic 
episodes that have peppered her life, 
the days when she owned a pleassre- 


and tape recording her unending 
stream of reminiscences and comments 
on every aspect of day-to-day life. Now 
transcribe the tapes and punctuate 
them with your own, reactions, and 
with the thoughts and memories they 
trigger off. . . . 

There you have Erica Pedretti’s 
Stones. It is from first to last a fictional 
antiphon. Set in the poor part of a 
: Swiss town (if that is not a 


contradiction in terms) in the Canton 
of Bern where Spanish and Italian 
Immigrants live cneek-by-jowl with 
native Swiss, its principal attraction is 
Frau Center, a cheery old body who 
Jias seen it all. Irrepressible and blithe, 
never doubting that whatever she says 
will command undivided interest, she 
talks - almost harangues - In detail and 


ketwrou* inflection of short stories; 

; tnfafr harsh winter magnificence ana 

power mellowed by the beauty of the 

northern summer. Y4t these stories are 

not predominantly nature pieces: they 

illustrate 'a variety of human situations 

and also reveal the ability of 

Norwegian writers, perhaps even more 

isolated geographically than ' their 

Scandinavian neighbours, to make 

occasional use or general European 

.cultural situations as well as native 

.material. 

>«! 

~ There arc thirty stories in the book, 
almost all of them very short. The 
writers, born between 1832 and 1941, 
include six women. The brevity 
enhances the variation in style ana 
subject matter. Like poems, these 
concentrated tales achieve their object 
by using language with special 
Intensity. 

The collection is selected and 


ashore only to the quayside. A group of 
love stories is placed together; but it is 
not a rigid pattern. Excellence and 
chronological order are the deciding 
factors. ' , t 

. during the five centuries prior to 
.1814 Npiway; : was governed by 
Denmark ' and , had virtually no 
’ literature of its own; although never 


insmuis ui uwd aunougo never 
forgetful of Its proud Norte heritage. 
Subsequently, and until 1905, Norway 
had Swedish kings; so that the 
flowering or national culture in the 
nineteenth century is all the rtiore 
remarkable.. The gigantic figure of 
Bjamstierne Bjprnson laid the 
foundations of modern Norwegian 
fiction, especially the short story, tljs 
chosen material was taken from the life 
of the country people who were to 
create the- modern Norwegian state 
and whom he celebrated for their 
strength, perseverance, and courage in 
facinsan; often tragically hard way of 
life. The writers who followed him 
pursued these qualities ip characters 
whose situations placed them in urban 
as well as rural settings, occasionally 
outside Norway itself, arid on into the 
labyrinths of modem psychological 
ana sociological problems. 


But the writing differs from modern' 
Danish, Swedish and Finnish fiction in 
refusing to become diffused into a 
generaf European tradition. The 
Norwegianness is fiercely retained, yet 
without giving an Impression of narrow 
nationalism. 

These stories are beautifully written 
and rendered elegantly in translation.. 
They make riveting reading, for, 
although many of the settings are 
simple enough -villages, homes, ships, 
factories, mountain, forest and 
occasionally town - the events enacted 
in them,' the fates -and motives 
recounted , .. are startling, moving or 
profound- Some, like Jonas .Lie’s 
'Isaac and the Priest", echo folk tales 
I*™!, , beliefs; Tryggve Andersen’s 
Gilded Revenge” has a medieval tone 
not unlike some films of Ingmar 
Bergman. Several Btories deal with the 

.nmniATVi nP !. t ■ 
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■problem of love in unusual ways, such 
as the story that gives the book Us title, 
Knut Hamsun’s cafe tale - which might 
be set m Germany and for once is 
certainly not in Norway - in which the 

'Waitress IMItalhr hnnalanl.. I 


•°ne ortwo.of these, stories could 
be called narrative prose poems, 
among them Johan Falkberget’s 
'Approaching Death 1 ’ which rises to 
saga-like tragedy ris the Lapp from a 
remote settlement struggles against 
ahd time to take back the 
medicine he , has fetched for his 


desperately sick girl before she dies. 
There is compassion for the 
unfortunate, the poor, the dispos- 
sessed, the oppressed, in a number of 
stories, Including some from relatively 
recent periods of the present century. 
Amalia Skram tells of a destitute young 
single mother alone and freezing at 
Christmas time; Kristofer Uppdal 
' write's of down-and-outs in a riverside 
industrial town; Cora Sandel of a girl 
who aspires to be a midwife, and whose 
ambition results in . virtual 
estrangement from society. The 
women writers represented are 
predictably ' . concerned with the 
positron and problems of women 
throughout the Century spanned by the 
stories. Bjorg Vik, in a story published 
early in the 1970s, paints a heart- 
rending picture of a young wife and 
mother, a factory worker, whose hard 
and monotonous life' is draining her 
of vitality and joy. 

To offset the sombre quality of some 
of the stories, several humorous tales 
are included. Arthur Omre’s two 
Bshermetr forget their mutual hatred 
through their love of curried eels. 
■ Lovers talk nonsense reasonably, ahd a 
snip s company plagued by a rat's 

g er X ten - , 8 to ■ Aksel 
andempse’g ‘'The Rat", engage in a 

n jto n0 . us bpnt for; a creature . whose 
•/struggle for. existence even when 
thrown overboard is a neat parallel of 
: ^i&t’s how we swim our own 

brief lives, towards ashore that sinks in 
- we sea. • 


boat and the Prince of Liechteiultii 
dubbed her Queen of the Lake, lie 
lake suicides, the man she rescued 
from drowning, the growths la lie 
stomach of her dog. On and on she 
goes, a woman with a "raarvfto* 
sense of satisfaction with my own Ilk'. 

Frau Gerster’s foil is Erica Pedretti 
herself, who, in her role of narrate, 
listens to the old woman’s screed, 
comriients on it, and here and there 
talks about her own life: how as a gd 
she escaped from wartime Praguean 
Red Cross train and settled with bff 
Swiss grandmother in Zurich; howrie 
and her husband Gian are restoring fa 
rotting house they live In (w 
speculates a great deal about its 

E revious owner, u Russian emigre); 
ow she is writing a report on t* 
problems of co-existence in an erto 
environment for the Association n 
Swiss Architects: 

Some writers have tea 
commissioned by the arehitefk 
look at the question of the fii|uM 
look ahead. . . I can only bdnjj® 
life something I knew, canjw 
attempt to reconstruct using vm, 
futurology is not within my sea 
By observing the present i® 
comparing past experiences 
new ones, by picking out aJJ 
details from the mass wtf 
surrounds me so that I 
one tiny segment of a reality! 
understand that reality better. 


The drab and reiterative la^g , 
the above passage is reprewnW* 
the narrator's anxious and 
contributions throughout. ■ ^ 
Gerster may rabbit on, out at k». 
has colour and energy. 

Although Pedretti d«s Mg 
select and compare (and w 
changes neatly between . “jL/j 

Frau Getter gives equal empjw^ 
serious things that the authorfW 

HSSSlfss 

co-existence. The occwionaLbu^ 

vivid description, good 

apergus do not really saV 1 f u t J l ie» 

being overtaken at 

sense that ddas the depressive 

narrator; “a Sock of 

lions, flee ring des half ... 

Elie Will's novel 

Kaon miVilfchcd -Ifl 


story of Paittel Kosovo,. « ^ 

whose experiences ,as a 


War, culminating 
Russia, minor ik 


Russian poets and nqyeu*» ~V ?. v- 
by Stall (Tin 

-■ '• •; i : ''' 
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The ecclesiastical contribution 


peter Linehan 

javier Fernandez Conde 
(Editor) 

I . idesfa cn la Espaiia de las slglos 
ym-xtv 

TVo volumes. 605pp and 733pp. 
Madrid: Editorial Catdlica. 

84220 1033 1 


in peninsular society. Do the authors which stigmatizes as “cowards" those of the diocesan vicissitudes of the 

tlre^isro^of 1 fhe h C . hri . stians wh0 apostasized to Islam in period. This has maps - but then Don 

the history of the Spanish Church ninth-century Cordova, and finds hemetrio is a bishoo - and is 
indeed indistinguishable from the room for reflections on the darnane aiilhnrilDlivf. rupi^nlino luKnt ihp. 


ristorv o fhriS n ' w 7 , [ r ,f nectl0n ? P n ll ? e da ™J8 e authoritative, repeating 

Christian Spam? done thereby to racial purity and lor author has published over 

anecdo,al a ^ ldes on the emlr-s prolific years and reiterating much of what 
Church ivoi society, but that is not the progeny, the whole couched in a Rivera and Oliver have already stated 


- and is 
what the 
the last forty 


j ■ » c ? — j ’ -- — __ — — ... ~ uiTbinuiiu tiavw nnwi 

reason advanred here or the pronounced “Heroes of the Nations” in their respective chapters, 
justification offered for including style. „ ... . ‘ 

accounts of Hispano-Muslim culture, -pu. j ictr „_| khwH h - trtr - n _ f Repetition is a problem th 

epic and lyric, and -this presumably a . The. distinguished historian of The editor, again, is engagu 


sop to the military in the junta- the Las 


of .hi, coll ' abor ot i Ve !?‘« g V* called ' “aid' req^d ,o 

St - p the first full-scale Spanish It® faUfL.JS-S. conform to the editorial discipline 


• .... Repetition is a problem throughout. 

The distinguished historian of The editor, again, is engagingly frank 
Spanish monasticism, A. Linage on this score. Tire degree of overlap is 
Conde, ought really to have been disguised by the wholly inadequate 


Crucible 
of grief 

David Mitchell 

Antony Beevor 
The Spanish Civil Wnr 
320pp. Qrbis. £12. 

0 85613 305 1 


--- disguised by the wholly inadequate . 

[uired to inaex of names and by the almost total Since Ronald Fraser s mammoth, 
discipline absence of cross-references within the iviinulely <»ntextea slab of oral 
t. In 150 text. While , therefore, such subjects as bistory. Stood of Spain, was published 
Hes and the Visigoth ic tradition and diocesan m 1979. it is perhaps not strict ly 
work of geography receive double treatment, accurate to claim, as does the jacket __ 
ssing from other important issues are left out of blurb, that this is the first mil-length 
his (os to account. The crucially important English-language account of the 
mention Council ofCoyanza (1055) -central to Spanish Civil "war to appear since 
re found Fad's thesis - is neglected in the Franco's death. But the bold clean, 
iisive and eleventh-century chapters and only driving narrative offers a substantial, 
age (who alluded to when the story reaches the and substantially^ reliable, version of a 
job) gives thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, sequence which, in Fraser and in Hugh 
a seminar The Jeronimltescrop up not where the Thomas s recently revised history, 
iths of his reader would look for them, in is extravagantly, and sometimes be- 
ling is not Linage's chapter on the New Orders, wilderingly. thicketed with footnotes 
ren-ended but in Ferndndez Conde' s account of and appendices, 
ir between Juan I of Castile's reforms. The With pardonable exaggeration, 
different beginnings of the cult of Guadalupe, as George Orwell told Arthur Koestler - 
rates body influential in the fourteenth century as who, ns a former Comintern 
sCluniacs Santiago had been in the ninth, receive propaganda virtuoso, knew exactly 
one scant paragraph. On royal what he meant -that “History stopped 
not well manipulation of religious sentiment (of in 1936.” Hie propaganda battle 
rrat whose which the Guadalupe story is a prime continues, and Antony Beevor, 
running to example) and its counterpart, the quoting a Spanish proverb (“history .is - 
scratch the ecclesiastical contribution to the a common meadow in which anyone 
He relies development of Christian kingship, the can make hay”) , suggests that the Civil 
and the work is silent. The absence of any War still carries such an emotional 
tie-Martin. discussion ofcanon law and of the role charge that utter impartiality is 
offender, of Spanish canonists is deplorable, not impossible. His brief is the daunting 
e for fusty least when so much good work is being one of “explaining the enmities ana 
gious Faci done on the subject by Spanish alliances in terms of the three basic 
or Egidius scholars. Alfonso X’s cultural activities forces of conflict: right against left, 
"recent” a are twice covered but in neither place is centralists against regional ist , authori- 
147. Use is the distinctive contribution of the tarian against libertarian", 
ditions. A ecclesiastics considered. The' tensions between militant 

on-Spanish The editor expresses the hope that, radicals and reformists or time-servers 
°Z ~ 8 u ' n » from consideration of the relationship in the anarcho-syndicalist and socialist 
churches D f (he medieval Church to the society movements, and within the quasi- 
thirteenth i n which it existed, “el lector crcyente’’ fascist Falange, are carefully 
mowed, on mav be able better to discern the way described; as arc the methods used 


Espofia in the 1850s — is something of elaborate methodo odcal proloRue r « e ™ c e S Jie discusses the work of geography receive double treatment 
sn event for Hispanists and mcinuuoiogicai prologue. scholars whose names are missing from other important issues are left out of 

nieiievalisLs alike. Comparison with its That said, Fernandez Conde is as the bibliography attached to his (as to account. The crucially important 
urtteessor is instructive. Bemused as much to be congratulated for all) chapters and omits to mention Council of Coyanza (1055) -central to 
I* was that he, a layman, should have * u |^r£ ten T n 8 an .operation which where their views can be found Faci's thesis - is neglected in the 


uTitlen what generations of clerics had provides sn many insights 
b«n planning and promising, varied historical scholarship now being 
Lahiente nonetheless knew how the done in Spam as he is for his own 
siorv had to ao: the history of the substantial contributions, some thirty 

. *■ l e i. .. , 1 ,.. .m.inl ,-Kt ner cent nf the entire wnrk Most 


into the 


story had to go: the history of the substantial contributions, some thirty the impression of addressing a seminar The Jeronimltescrop up not where the 
Spanish Church between the arrival of P er ce . nt of the entire work. Most of aficionados from the depths of his reader would look for them, In 
the “Moors” in 711 and their final centimes of the penod covered, 711- study armchair. Understanding is not Linage's chapter on the New Orders, 
defeat in 1492 war the history of Spain. 1415. receive lus attention. As he assisted by his use of open-ended but in Fernandez Condo's account of 
Churchmen, as well as writing history, rightly observes, the Church - in the quotes. The division of labour between Juan I of Castile's reforms. The 
bad made history. guise of the laity and lower clergy - hint and Faci regarding different beginnings of the cult of Guadalupe, as 

TUt nf thf national nn«t P roved notably indifferent to the aspects of monasticism separates body influential in the fourteenth century as 

mi rinpdin thewri t in of Men dndez moment °‘« eve ? ts “ f thc and sou! and so deprives the Cluniacs Santiago had been in the ninth, receive 

.centtiiy.iSmcehehasnot feiiWmseff of life. one leant paragraph. On royal 

&bflfonnt^ tiiery re^tlv?S t0 re ?{? clle the sharply The eastern regions are not well manipulation of refigious sentiment (of 

sSKy S differing views of his own contributors served b A oliv | r Monserrat whose which the Guadalupe story is a prime 

^G^a- ViMcwlada s general intro- «« hardly surpnsmg that he refrains bitty pieces-seven ofthem running to example); and its counterpart, the 

dudion to Volume One of this History. ? om . comaientin B on ten pages or fewer - hardly scratch tlie ecclesiastical contnbution to the 

flucuon 10 vommeunc ui ims nisimy , disappointment of the expectations „i;» e develonment of Chris Iran kineshro. the 


guise of the laity and lower clergy - 
proved notably indifferent to the 


Volume °n e of this History. ex°pe c.».io4 

Bk Ite, however, a new histone- raise H j by the all06ether mor e positive 
pphal consensus had rejected the estimat / of lhe M 6 c i a | c0 „ se quences of 


7 AZ Z J c.l. estimate ot the social consequences or 
iSt ‘he conversion to Catholicism 
insubstantial . by file conta j ne d j n the earlier volume of the 


STlh Ch0 ^ r ci 0f History.) The revisionist interpre- 

S3i;r?w?hll tatJon of th e "Reconquest”. which 

htn dkf ^ i QJ ^ advances social, anthropological and 

demographic explanations at the 
expense of religious motivation and the 
tradition is touched on by 
T51 Fert^ndeV Conde but more fully 

very tide of the series in which the developeaTtyX^aciLacasta. 
present work appears, with its . 3 ^ — — — ...... 

implication of less thnn perfect Dr Faci’s contributions deserve' 
ifentny, even of disjunction, between special mention for providing, with the 
Qarcn and State, indicates the shift - editor's, the clearest description df the 
notwithstanding the general editor s historiographical advances of the past 
own standpoint. It is fascinating to twenty years - for example in his 
discover in the work of the eight strenuously anti-nationalist and post- 
witijbutors - four of them priests and romant i c account of tire origins of 
aufth a bishop of the old school - the (Castile (in which, incidentally, the 
extent of disagreement about the church is not so much ns mentioned), 
oarne, nature and identity of their Faci is unrelentingly modish, almost 
subject. Even more remarkable is the s i avish | n his adherence to the views of 


monograph pumisnea in iv4/. use is 
made of superannuated editions. A 

good deal of important non-Spanish The editor expresses the hope that, radicals and reformists or time-servers - 
scholarship is either ignored or - as in from consideration of the relationship in the anarcho-syndicalist and socialist 
the case of work on the churches’ D f t h e medieval Church to the society movements, and within the quasi- 
supposed poverty in the thirteenth , n which it existed, “el lector crcyente*' fascist Falange, are carefully 
century- unquestioningly followed, on may be able better to discern thc way described; as arc the methods used 
tfos occasion by Femfindez Conde who -j. Md f pr Church now. ArMhirite fa bYiJrxanra, m,d \?y .whuf . 
fails to ™ «)• 

conditions had so materially ] mpfov.ed ^ W j|| be left wbnderfp g What role thc -^UM cfiilod “the SfaIJno-bouljpsoiS. 
a century later.) authors, collectively and individually, aJllancc”, fo exploit them. Some might 

There is a model account of the ascribe to the Church - now dr then, say that the rtle of Soviet agents and 

history of etonic-religions minorities Lafuente’S old mould Is crackfcd "advisers”, undcr ordera to give the 

(by R. Gonzfllvez) B and, in time- beyond repair. But that view of the impression of aiding 

honoured style, each part concludes pHst; although mistriken, at least held revolution while h J?ui,I 

whh nn essay on Art History (by together. A new synthesis has long damnedest lo stitte 11 , a re l ° ° 

I Banco Torvlso): rich surveys ? both. been needed. By their very failure t§ condemned; and the (^mmunljt- 
fully up-to-date, but undignified by so address themselves to the central tospired h^ adlrorate of 

mUdi as a chapter number - as If thc question thc coninbulora . to this 7 at 

real historians wished to maintain their volume hnve indicated something of controlled democracy 
f and th, 11c of the land. As to th, synthesis nesmatlcn of the 
sadly Impoverished by the absence of itself, however - as Ortega y Gasset the fadrifeSl" 

any illustration. Finally, Don remarked of another flawed but noble Tb* 

Deraetrio Mansilla provides^ survey enterpriseflftyyearsago-jooeraem/ %££•£ 

miMtnry coverage is .excellent, 
including a critique of the crucial, and 
' , lethal, failure of Republican 
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The eastern regions are not well manipulation of religious sentiment (Ot 
served by A. Oliver Monserrat whose which the Guadalupe story is a prime 
bitty pieces-seven ofthem running to example) and its counterpart, the 
ten pages or fewer - hardly scratch the ecclesiastical contribution to the 
surface of the subject. He relies development of Christian kingship, the 
overmuch on dictionaries and the work is silent. Thc absence of any 
Spanish translation of Fliche-Martin. discussion of canon law and of the role 
(In this he is not the sole offender, of Spanish canonists is deplorable, not 
There is too great reverence for fusty least when so much good work is being 
authorities: even the egregious Faci done on the subject by Spanish 
depends on the Carlyles for Egidius scholars. Alfonso _X s cultural activities 


depends on the Carlyles for Egidius scholars. Alfonso X s cultural activities 
Romanus and describes as “recent" a are twice covered but in neither place is 
monograph published in 1947. Use is the distinctive contribution of the 
made of superannuated editions. A ecclesiastics considered. 
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conditions had so materially impfovid 
a century later.) 

There is a model account of the 


tifeisance is made to Jacques Le Goff important and dear: Spain was not sauiy impovensncu uy «.» “ 

aswell as to Isidore of Seville. Javier different from Europe. In various long- any toustiatlon. Rnnlly, uon 

FernSndez Conde has assembled a controverted matters-feudallsmin the Demetrio Mansilla provides a survey 

ministry of all the talents over which he eleventh century, the intellectual 

presides, a shade uncomfortably, both renaissance in the twelfth, monarchy 

15 editor, and as holder of various in the fourteenth - peninsular de- 

portfolios. The thirteen hundred pages velopments paralleled those north of A L. _ __ i-U « 

Wwn they have spatchcocked together the Pyrenees: paralleled them without V C L IlC 

Fovlde a fitting itiemorial both to the depending on them. Because the V T 

present disarray of the Spanish Church peninsula was feudalized by the end of — 

Snd (o the. period of UuD rule during the eleventh century the Spanish Tnw|iic 

wWch the wbrk was done. Church (or churches) stood in need of JaineS tVITKUp 

Here we have a history written by a to® sa ? e r p fonT,s flS did the Western — 

wjnmittee which either never met or. Church at large. Agusti Bartra 

11 it did, did so only in order to agree In his anxiety to place the study of h _. Wr 

not to seek agreement on the central Spanish society in a European context c - • 

wne of what is, or was, the Church. It Faci is sometimes willing to blur the ,147pp. Andorra-1 a- Vella. Serra, ■ . 

“b°i that the editor was unaware of differences between the western and Airgsa. 450 ptas. ., ;, 
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honoured style, each part concludes pHst; although mistaken, at least held revolution while 
with nn essay on Art History (by together. A new synthesis has long damnedest ! 0 sbfle i 
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remarked of another flawed but noble 
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Demetrio Mansilla provides a survey enterprise fifty years ago - ino era esof 




. , tionary war combining conventional 

Andorra’s best-known ski resorts, techniques with large-scale partisan 
Arinsal, and this collection of haiku operations. 

about that lovely village is his last The tragic turmoil of the las* weeks 
work. The subjects ore those of .most of the war whcn _ w j t h Franco’s victory 
Andorran poets - mountains, snow, inevitable, a. truly Popular Front. of 
the seasons, trees and the peculiarly libertarians, sodafist* and disillusioned 




, _ .. . . impressive, nature of the. Andorran fcUoVvtravellers at last turned on toe ; UjE'.w rj, 

■la-Vella: Serra, ... . character and landscape?. Of epura^ rommunist “saviours" 1 , is explained, • 

.. .....‘j.. inature themes are universa], v ript wltfr /.itommirtdablo r / f ' Tho . . ' -a ^ ^ ^ J 


atmosphere, . at the . same time 
preserving, its profound individual 
character through the use of Catalan in 
these crigp, refined, brief stanzas that 
always observe strictly the ' , 5t7-5 


SwLuden Febvre arid Pope John organization", he writes, “end so the N | via . atmosphere, at the same .time resistance 

JJXjJI.he discounts any history of the similarities are greater than the 129 pp. Andorra-la-Vellp: Serra preserving^ its profound _ individual unattrac tit 

njedieval Church, which confines Us differences." Yet elsewhere, when it Air " 8i 350 ptas. ■■ chi an ictei r through .tin eusei rf Catalan In advan d n g 

. OUentlon to "asuritos propiamonte suits the argument, use is made of these ■ ■ these engp, refined, brief stanzas, that i on g-del B i 

Ecclesiastical history is “conventional t but convenient” To the mililons of tourists who every ^ " ' t7 ' rev ?!H!! pr 

®ggregate of the diocesan differences. Ws insistence that Spain s v j-j t t h e great duty-free. bazaar of. of the form. . • . . , athbltiOus 

' S,?' "CT w’it toe essence of history was. European but not Ant j orra ] a vdIa, it comes asa surprise ut me dlesiundiiiB . makes foi 

c e Pkcppologips - although determined by Eurofleah 1 : influences feam that . Andorra, this astmoKe lefelwlrta charigedj along wltl 

Jtographical material Is leads him into some Hazy dfcmssion of, ^gnjficendy beautiful and fiercely ! without knowing how.. _ /• ; . - ; manyshai 

Psnmtfed, of tne familiar luminaries for example, the role of the Clunlac individualistic country between France ft .fa g loveJV volume, eleraijtly fa Wellar 

raider than oftbe often more revealing Order. And his penchant tor Spain, has its own fanguage and jifesfrafed with Japanese. .wQOdciits,. tolal lqiPi 

tiorwh 15 ' Soci ' al an d cultural dimen- comparing and .““^“ting t .toe Poems per Andorra, a 500- and onb ■ which wl . appeal 16 ^ 

a nJ s P !j Vc to t* allowed for, political ;penlnsular store with that of otoer pgi^anthojogy 0 f t Catalan- ppems amateurs ^.6f jfapafres? poetiy Tij- Salvador 


To the million, of tonri-ts who eve™ gm'SKf ftefoL T - 
year visit the great duty-free. bazaar of. count 01 tne rorm. . . . ,, 

Andorra la-Vella, itcomesas a surprise Letmedle suincliifa .V - . • 
to . learn, feat . Andorra, this , as.smofc leuiuelfbe changed j 

faunnilAil . Onrl fiflltoulti luilkrtilf ltnnwlllt hftiV.: * ' 1 • ' '.f ■' 


wTv' u ’ 01 toe familiar luminaries for. example, \ 
ratdtr than of the often more revealing ; Order. And 
Social’ and cultural dimen- -comoarinB t 
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' contrasting '.the 
with thM prpther 
produces some odd 


■" repressfon '■ and sporadic .’gwrnlfa> ] H: ; r. 
resistance give Franco and his ! J riiiw'f: 

unattractive team too tittle credit for 

1 advancing, however fortuitously,, the . 

E long-delayed bourgeois-induslnal ■ 

' revolution. Compression, due to 
athbltidiis .scope and limited space, 
makes fbr'breatljlessness at times. But 
. along with some sputterings there are 
; many slfarp flasheaof insight. The text , • 

- fa well and. profusely illuslfatediytoe 

total Impact iueh that f wondered how i 


dii^ T v ulcm « nave. 10 oe in- , wcsie™ i' 1 JT: ’ . _ _ 

Ss whatever the nature of "the solecisms. Would any historian pi fris 
of regardless of the validity ! right mind, he asks & propos Swoho 
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C. Thurstan Shaw 

Frajvcis Van Noten 

The Archaeology of Central Africa 

Wilh contributions by Daniel Cahen, 

Pierre de Morel, Jan Moeyersons 

and Emile Roche 

152pp. 32 plates (8 in colour). 

Graz: Akademlsche Druck. DM 108. 
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Africanist archaeologists have been 
eagerly awaiting this book, announced 
some years ago, since there have been 
general accounts for southern, eastern, 
northern and western Africa, but no 
. • correspond! ne synthesis for the centre . 
(“Central Amca” here covers the 
Republic of Zaire and the territories 
surrounding it - the Comm Republic, 
soulhem Cameroun, Gabon, Rfo 
Muni, the Central African Republic, 
Rwanda, Burundi., and Angola.) 
However, the book under review is not 
the Idoked-for synthesis, for wisely the 
author (assisted by contributions from 
four colleagues at the Tervuren 
Museum) derided thal attempting one 
at the present time would be 
premature. Central Africa as defined is 
a logical block of the continent on the 
map, but on theground It is broken up 
Into- many different environments; 
Francis van Noten found it impossible 
to define large-scale cultural entities, 
i. This was one of the reasons why he 
decided not to provide distribution 
maps; another reason was that such 
maps would reflect the areas of 
archaeological activity as much as any 
genuine archaeological entities, with 
gaps in the places where no one has 
even looked. The only reference 
system for his map of sites is latitude 
and longitude, which are not given in 
the text; since there are no named 
topographical features either it is far 
from easy to find a named site; or to 
work out what sort of environment a 
given site lies In. 

On tho other hand , Van Noten ’s site- 
by-site treatment, giving information 
often unpublished - or not easily 
accessible, is very valuable, and a great 
improvement on previous premature 
synthesizing, The book appears to be 
written for archaeologists already 


familiar with such terms as Stillbay. 
DJokocian, Lu pern ban, Tshitolian, 
Magosian and Wilton, as these are 
introduced without explanation. Many 
such archaeologists would have 
welcomed more detail, especially 
concerning various types of pottery. 
The book lends to become a catalogue 
of artifacts recovered, albeit with a 
lively appreciation of the importance 
of tfieir stratigraphical context. The 
author himself is aware of how 
unsatisfactory this is. but it is as if he 
wanted to get the record down as a 
preliminary to more meaningful work 
in the future. He writes: “What should 
be done from now on is purely 
ethnographic", meaning that efforts 
should, now be concentrated on 
designing research in such a way as to 
reconstruct as fully as possible from the 
archaeological Hnd environmental data 
the way oflife of the prehistoric people 
studied - an aim long since adopted by 
many archaeologists. 

After a chapter on the environment, 
successive chapters deal with: the 
Slone Age in the North and East, the 
Stone Age in the West and South, from 
the Slone Age to the Iron Age, the iron 
Age in the North and East, the Iron 
Age In the West and South, and Rock 
Art. The excellent photographs are 
beautifully reproduced in a block at the 
end of the book, but was it necessary to 
arrange all Mrs Baele’s beautiful line- 
drawings in the same way? Could they 
not have been printed on the 
appropriate pages of text at little extra 
expense? The limitation on the length 
of the text sometimes necessitates a 
very summary treatment of a site or a 
problem, but because of the headings 
under which the material is arranged, 
repetition sometimes wastes the 
precious space available. 

The region treated is crucial to the 
question of the “Bantu diaspora”, but 
no fresh light is shed -on this; 
“debunking" of the supposed Urewe 
ware pottery from Tstukapa is not 
mentioned in this connection, but only 
elsewhere in the book and without the 
name Tshikapa being identified. One 
of the most astonishing things reported 
is the excavation of the royal tombs of 
Rwanda; one can wonder what the arm 
of this -was'ari’d how permission was 
obtained. King Rujngna died in 1708- 


or 17G8 (according to which oral 
tradition you follow), but the corpse 
was smoked and only buried in 1930 - 
to be dug up again fry archaeologists 
less than fifty years later. The 
proposition that the king's death really 
took place round 1635 ad (sic) based 
on two l4 C determinations, suggests an 
excessive faith in the reliability and 
exactitude of radiocarbon dates. Two 
of the royal burials are reported as 
follows: “The burials of Rwabugiri and 
his wife Kaniogera were much less 
spectacular. The king died in 1895 and 
his burial was excavated in 1973; he 
was accompanied by only two 
decorated pots. His queen died in 
1933, and her grave was excavated in 
1969; it contained three pots and some 
glass beads.” 

The following are some of the more 
important findings presented in the 
book: 

A dry climate existed in Central 
Africa between 50,000 and 15,000 bp 
with a wet oscillation around 30,000 bp 
and a particularly dry phase around. 

18.000 dp. During this long dry period 
open vegetabonal communities 
extended greatly. From 12,000 bp a wet 
climate, particularly intense between 

10.000 and 5,000 bp, produced a 
development of evergreen forest. This 
pattern accords with findings in 
neighbouring regions. 

The radiocarbon dates from Matupi 
Cave of from 40,000 bp for microlitns 
and a "backing” technique, confirming 


even earlier dates from Lesotho, 
compel serious consideration whether 
this technique is earlier in the southern 
half of Africa than anywhere in 
Eurasia. 

The careful stratigraphic work done 
at Gombe Point (the site of Jean 
Colette's pioneer work in the 1930s) by 
reconstituting on to their parent cores 
the flakes struck from them, 
demonstrated that bioturbation was 
responsible for anything up to a metre 
of vertical transport, making nonsense 
of supposed stratigraphical entities, 
and of “stone-lines T ’ as indicators of ' 
climatic conditions. This is a finding of 
importance for all the Kalahari Sands 
(and probably some other tropical) 
areas, and must invalidate the 
previously supposed succession of 
industries in the Lunda area. 

In Rwanda evidence was found of 
the advent of a cattle-keeping people, 
perhaps the forebears of the Tutsi, 
around ad 1000. This date seems to 
mark the beginning of large-scale 
population movements, as elsewhere 
in East Africa. 

The Kisalian culture of the Upemba 
depression, beginning in the eighth 
century ad and reaching its peak in the 
tenth, is extraordinarily rich, as 
attested by over 250 graves excavated; 
although crops were grown, chickens 
and goats kept and wild game hunted, 
the principal source of wealth, both for 
export and in protein for home 
consumption, denved from fishing; 
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indigenous development oft 
copperbelt in Shaba evident 
indigenous copper exploit^ £ 
been found dating from theXS 
century onwards. 

W_ n « no* rich in rod u 
although both «« 


piwcnce of Chrsi* 

iconography in rock art along tS 
suggests a sixteenth-century Z 
others may be very much dE 
particularly those in the mS 

fff lo ra t ^ ose , w,,hanc «« 

the Chlfubwa Stream sheHeTj 
neighbouring Zambia. However 
region has produced what may be b 
oldest wooden sculpture id 2 
Saharan Africa, a representation «J* 
animal with snout, eyes and ai 
round ears, from the Liavela street t 
central Angola, radiocarbon dated to 
the eighth century ad. 

Francis Van Noten and fe 
colleagues have performed aservktb 
putting between covers so and 
valuable archaeological data i ha 
Central Africa, nowhere else so retA 
accessible. The book will be u 
essential work for every student of 
African archaeology. More’s the ft 
that it lacks an index. 


Resplendent in taste 


James Graham-Campbell 

C. R. Dodwell 

Anglo-Saxon Art: A new perspective 
353pp. Manchester University Press. 
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_ wall-paintings, vestments, altar- 
] clothes, etc, of which none or few have 
• survived natural disasters and the 
ravages of Vikings, Normans and the 
agents of Henry VIII. 

After introducing his sources and 
before dealing with the different 
media, Dodwell offers his two general 

phnntnnnn &nnlA-6aw>u. . I __ 


Manchester University Press make 
claims for the scope of C. R, Dodwell’s 
new - literary - perspective on Anglo- 
Saxon art which go well beyond the 
author’s own stated aims. The Press 
are apparently under the delusion that 
they have given birth to “a 

comprehensive Introduction” to 

Anglo-Saxon aft "suitable for the 
atuqent and general reader” - one, 
what Is more, that they have the nerve 
to claim is “lavishly illustrated” (with 
63 plates) and to retail at£35. To make 
the misleadingly described product 
look attractive, they have selected for 
the dust-jacket a photograph of a 
chalice which is not even of Anglo- 
Saxon workmanship. 

So much for what this book is not. 
Ixt Professor Dodwell speak for 
himself. “The intention of this study is 
not to write a history of Anglo-Saxon 
art. It is to supplement such a history - 
to seek an understanding of Anglo- 
Saxon taste: to search Out information 
about Anglo-Saxon artists: to see if the 
distortions given to Anglo : Saxon art by 
a given pattern of survivals can be 
corrected by an examination of the 
comments made about Anglo-Saxon 
art whilst it was still In balance and still 
a normal part of mediaeval society.” 
Anglo-Saxon An is thus a book for 
specialists, written by a specialist 
whose concern is to bring forward one 
aspect qfthe evidence alone - that of 
the written sources. 

• The tale that Dodwell has to tell is a 

sorry one of wholesale loss and 
destruction through the ages. Without 

•the references brought together and 

discuraed by him, we would have no 
knowledge whatsoever of many 

&.,‘l f n.h e tt& raa “ n rt a 

church furnishings - such as life-size 
effigies in predous metals. His work of 
hterani excavation - sifting through 
chronicles, saints’ lives, poetiy.H 
tracts md 

collected letters - has been one of 

SSS 1 “ r d i fficully 8^ the inherent 
problems of accuracy and authenticity 

to , 8uch d torse source? 
added to wfilchjs the limiting S T 

m i° n ® them - ***“ rao ^ fra* a 
marginal- interest in art (ahd that 

aS ei vl y . co " fined to ecclesiastical 
^ ■Much of Dodwell’s information 
relates to reliquaries* crosses, chalices 
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Kenneth Kitchen 

BlERBRIER . 

The Torah ,Bu|idCiii oT tbe Phat-adhs' 

, ^PP with black-andrWhile . ! *. 

V tflh M u *um. £10.95 
u:7141 804 4 0 : ■ 

.. Countless tourists who have travelled 

■ up the Nile to sec the spectacular 
• monuments of Luxor (ancient Thebes) 
have also crossfcd that river i to be 
bussed up a desolate, sun-scorched 
valley and there be led in wonderment 

■ through the finely-carved .and 
brilliantly-painted corridor-tombs of 
the greatest pharaohs of Egypt, dating 
■from the later second. millennium bc. 
Of that number, only a few visitors are 
taken to *pe briefly at the ruins of the 
workmen's village now known as Deir 

-^el-Medlna, less than a mile, south of 
i • royal valley^or ever realize the 
•• V , between the rwo. Fgr, the 

; L . ifcightyroyal tombs were built not by 


, end tirtisls. They are by no means 
; anonymous - their personal 
monuments., people the; world's 
museums, .’and many , intimate. 
Sometimes amusing, personal details of 
their lives are known to us from the 
much-fragmented and' scattered 
archives of this .remarkable' 
community. 


* ; Thl^ compact, elegant volume by 
Morris Bferbrier is the first 
. presentation in English for a wider 
public of the life-style of this close-knit 
society of ancient Egyptian workmen. 
He first shows how the Valley-tombs 
were the successors to the pyramids, 
and Instances other ancient workmen’s 
villages. Then, in successive chapters, 
Dr Bierbrier introduces the reader to . 
some of the leading characters in the 


500-year history of the Deir-el-Medina 
village, some gracious, able and kindly ' 
like the scrlbe Ramose, others greedy 
or Unscrupulous like' his pupil and 
successor,. Ken-her-khepeslief. He 
outlines the organization of the royal 
tomb-workmen into two teams under 
chiefs, deputies 1 and scribes, with 
guardians caring for official supplies of 
tools, etc, and a small police-force and 
servants to supply food and water to 
this .desert-edge settlement. He 
describes their mode of operations for 
tunnelling the great tombs, smoothing 
and decorating their walls, and 
exemplifies their excuses for being off 
Work - family events (births, illness, 
deaths), ■■■ religious- festivals, 'or 
‘moonlighting^ on jobs for fellow- 
workmen. we are shown life in the 
village, amid its terraced houses, with a 
glimpse of the lively (sometimes 
Irreverent) personal religion of the 
villagers, and a tantalizing peek into 
some of their legal wrangles and 
involvement . in tomb-robberies. 
Finally, Bicrbrier sutnmarizes the 
I Woflhesitein modern limes, 

a Wng-llBt, bibliography 
i and index. ■ ■ 1 • . ■ 

i ■ - • i • . • 

. Most of the fllustratioris are fresh, 
often of important or little-seen 
doftiipeuts and monument*, and 
include; shots of Bruy fere, Cernj and 
th^r immediate colleagues who did so 
.rauChfo resurrect DcIt el-Medina. The 
, book fa Written m Straightforward style 
apdisthoroughiy reliable, refiectingits 
pUmate knowledge of 'his 
subject. Slips are very rare; one might 
J 1 ® 16 that, after- the Amarna episode • 
the Egyptian court in feet returned to 
Memphfa, not ThebeS, as the country's 
real capital.’ r .. • . * ■ 

In short this work is a most welcome 
addition to that select number of apod 
popular works on Ancient Egypt, on a 
subject of Special interest; that can be 
recommended without hesitation to a 
wide public. 


chapters on Anglo-Saxon artists and an 
Anglo-Saxon taste. It Is with the latter 
chapter that one becomes particularly 
aware of the limitations of his 
approach, for any attempt to analyse 
Anglo-Saxon taste with scarcely a 
reference to the surviving art and 
artifacts is inevitably blinkered. For 
instance, he detects In his sources an 
Anglo-Saxon interest in red colours, 
but omits to refer back to the lavish use 
of garnet settings in their sixth and 
seventh-century jewellery. The 
obsession of Anglo-Saxon artists with 
.stylized animal motifs Is not even 
commented upon. The broad 
conclusion , that emerges from 
Dodwell s appraisal is that ‘ f the form of 
their taste was resplendence" and that 
resplendence meant gold - whether in 
metalwork, embroidery or painting. 

There is no denying this 
generalization, for the Anglo-Saxons 
were undoubtedly fascinated by gold 
and sought to acquire it and to adorn 
themselves with it, whenever possible. 
But gold was not within the reach of 
every man or woman, and at certain 
tunes in the Anglo-Saxon period it was 
more readily available than at othere. 
An account of Anglo-Saxon taste 
witten entirely from sources 
concerned with ' the wealthiest 
members of the community,- whether 
sellar or ecclesiastical, fa bound to be 
misleading; it certainly gives rise to the 
impression that, there was little or no 
change over a stven-hundred-Vear 
period, l- * 

Dodwell,, hoWevef, . is, not oyer-' 

!£rf C V on w® torii realities of 
pld supplies available for 
ornamental metalwork in the seventh 
century, or the shift to merely gilt silver 
Or bronze in th» .. £ .5!. ,T_ 


Other specialists have started riA 
the surviving material as a basis fa 
considering Anglo-Saxon taste, bw 
one will seek in vain in this volume fa 
any reference to their published vnt. 
-David Hinton, for instance, fas 
suggested that the apparent lack d 
precious Jewellery of late tenth to cwtj 
eleventh-century date may perhaps be 
attributed to chanring attitudes, 
lending to a rejection or rich dlsptayii 
favour of lavishing wealth on the 
church. Whereas Michael Dailey be 
suggested that the revaluation ofsQw 
involved in Edgar's coinage refold 
c 973-5 may have meant that nssj 
individuals could no longer afford to 
wear precious metals. It Is lo ask 
debates that Dodwell's evidence PJ 
bring enlightenment, but it muM node 
regarded in isolation - what is tew 
now is Integration. 

There is much that Is fascinating h 
this book and its hundred pate cj 
notes (which include all the quolanfr 
from the sources iii : the oiip^ 
Stimulating discussions include t« 
ort the nature of pyramids wd ® 
purpura , while the suggestion foals 
Augustine was buried in a «ntt 
Gailo-Roman sarcophagus; 


intriguing. One caiinot help But tiodj 
number of -minor errors 
inconsistencies (eg, between P* 
captions and text) and a huojte® 


outdated attributions are pcrpel«*Jg 
suggesting a certain reliance 
surveys rather than more r«* 
literature on the artifacts theinW^ 
(eg, the belief that any of Acca i 
can be proved to survive at Hejutfm," 
that the Gandershelm casket fa® * 
i linked to Ely). ■=>.; 

Students of Anglo-Saxon 
great debt to Profeteir 
providing them with such.^Jr 
accumulation of references and 
, now no excuse for anyone fo 
i literary sources when writing oa w . 
i subjertiutheforare.HBboqkjwD*5 i 

have a special value for stUPft* 3 
early medieval ; t “^ es . aS 
ecclesiastical paraphernalia, 
losses have been particularly^w^. 


If you want to know which 
used to make soap-produtfng 

LMjaasfa,- 


gold miist lie behind hii obMrvaHon 

aSeWiSSlWilC: 


Rra ^Presentation of the 

knoWn as Fuller 

^nvoAhR ^H. n0Ugh 10 8tand beside 
- Bny of 1118 wild s great jewellery". 






such information . It ^ “ 
which is both a hlsidneal ^ . 

drawing on recent . re«nrch, ^ 
bptanica| dftscriptitin Of 

mentioned in the 

many quotations^tbere ■! 

E holographs -taken in we ■ Jj,, 

abitat. Apart a 
ibliography, there - a«- . 

plant names and 
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Sale of private press books and ephemera 


Sarah Bradford 


autograph letters by Sydney Cockerell 
to the binders dealing with the 
minutiae of printing and binding 
Kelmscott books. A poignant letter 
refers to the last publications of the 


Kelmscott. at 16 Upper Mall, death: "The Note. . . will be issued 
Hunniersmilh, and "began printing with Love is Enough on W. M.’s 
kwfauith the hope of producing some birthday - & then will be the time to 
would have a definite claim to write EXPLICIT over the door of the 
toury' English private press books Kelmscott Press . . .". Cockerell 
tott attracted collectors for their wrote. The last lot (£275) showed 
gdieiic qualities and for the Morris as a collector whose taste in 
rjiftiraanship, dedication and indeed manuscripts and early books 
tafem which produced them; “it. influenced his work as a designer of 
nsf the essence of my undertaking to decoration and type for the Press, 
nmiua books whicn it would be a Morris encloses in a letter to a 


will be issued 


produce books 


mb inf winding the Kelmscott Press, a “£ 15/Catching dicky birds/pictures 
juiemwi! which encapsulates both the rather good; bordere pretty of their 
uwal and the underlying principle of kind/wnting bad (The rest of the Horae 
nrarate press printing. not worth a damn)”, and the lot also 

„ , . . . included two leaves from Cockerell's 

Morris’s Kelmscott and the major nu tograph catalogue of Morris’s library 
private presses of the golden age of describing Regnault's Lancelot du Lac, 
English private printing from the last 1513 an J an early fourteenth-century 
decade of the nineteenth century to the Bible 


private presses Of tne goiaen age 01 
English private printing from the last 
decade of the nineteenth century to the 
Mabreak of the Second World War 
«trt well represented in the John K. 


53 represented fo the John K. Not in the class of the Kelmscott . but 
Pbwr collection of Ephemera sold at charming m its way for the original 
Sotheby’s in London on January 25. lustrations of its founder. Luaen 
Since (he aim of the major presses was Pissarro was the Eragny Press which 
«od printing and paper, their book- fnd.his wife set up at Epping 

filii nmsrwrincM. sneeimen sheets in 1894. Lucien, the son of Camille, 


BUS, prospectuses, specimen sheets “■ w. 

nd prools offer the collector the was attracted to England by Morns s 
opportunity of forming an extensive Arl . s 8ntJ Crafts movement with Its 


of wood-engraving and 
and was soon Introduced to 


sheets Jram thirty-eight Kelmscott 
books including three pages from the 
Rmiyellof ihenisuuyes ofTroye , the 
first appearance of tire "Froy type de- 


es ofTroye, the 
i "Froy type de- 


signed by Morris and inspireoriy-thc. 
wd: of SchCffer, Menteiin and Zainer 
in the mid-fifteenth century, and £715 
far six proof woodcut illustrations by 
Burne-Jones for the most celebrated of 


the production of the “book beautiful” 
by tne talented Charles Ricketts, who 
founded the ■ Vale Press in 1896. 
Ricketts, who designed three founts of 
type for his press, once tore out the 
dedication leaf of The Sphinx sent to 
him — hvOscar Wilde, exclaiming 
“VulgaroSnati^his aesthetic sense as 


rkerell of Morris's press alive. Despite his 
1 the admiration for Morris, Ashbee did not 
inding derive his inspiration from the early 
letter Renaissance printers, and the principal 
of the type fount which he designed for the 
ims in Press, known as the Endeavour, was 
ued in redolent of Art Nouveau, Rota paid 
ter his £715 for a lot which featured the three 
issued types used by the Press, and £385 for a 
M.’s lot comprising twenty-four autograph 
me to letters by Ashbee to the private 
of the press bibliographer G. S. Tomkinson. 
:kerell Writing of the pioneers in his field, 
towed Morris, Cobden-Sanderson, Hornby, 
ste in Pissarro and the others, Ashbee told 
books Tomkinson: 

If r After all none of these six men who 

Kress, have done such good work in the 
.*9 , a making of books were merely 
printers. They were artists first in 
SC ”P_ other lines of work. What makes 
Ie '°‘ their work of such significance too is 

Fth ' tliat * or a momenl in modern 
, tnen- industrial development they made 
Horae the “Printing Press" once again what 
)C a “° it was in the days of the “incunabla" 
®re |i s [sic] - the soul of the movement. . . . 

‘Drary Your book rs I understand it is n 
uloc, record, that will be invaluable, 
antury knitting all this together, and ought 
not the driving force, the idealism 
}tt but and inspiration Behind, to have some 
riginal place in that record? 

jU °. e P T. J. Cobden-Sanderson was a 

whicn visionary and an ideologue who with 
ipping E m ery Walker (whose lecture in 
November 1889 had inspired Morris's 
interest in type) founded the Doves 
itn its p ress j n i9(Xj. Many people consider 
, and the Doves, with its austerely beautiful 
C ®S printed pages and vellum bindings by 
L,t,r V l Sanderson, to be the finest of the 
P“ va te presses, and the Doves Bible 
1 f y °- ranks with the Kelmscott Chaucer and , 
ints ot possibly, the Ashendene folio Dante as 
ut the t he greatest of the books produced by 
ent to presses. Joseph paid £1 ,045 for a lot 
liming containing several proofs from the 
:nse as D oves Bible with rough lettering for 


C. H. St John Hornby, founder and page illustrations and pictorial borders 
primer of the Ashendene Press, would by Gill, and Hurst ley £1,540 for The 
never have behaved as Sanderson did; Four Gospels of the Lord Jesus Christ 
he was a gentleman through and (Golden Cockerel Press, 1931) with 
through and the productions of his waod-engraved subtitles, pictorial 
press, highly rated by collectors, have headlines and initials by Gill, 
the private qualities and classical a far more recent combination of 
interest of the English country talents, the Fourteen Poem sof Cavafy, 
gentleman. David Chambers, pnmer- lranslate d by Nikos Stangos and 
proprietor of a modern press, the Stephen Spender, with twelve etched 
Cuckoo Hill, paid £935 for a collection p , a k s by fi avid Hockney in a limited 
of specimen , leaves from Ashendene edition signed by the artist.1967, made 
books including ihe celebrated Dante a high price, £T5Q, to Quaritch, while 
and sixteen puees from the suppressed an even more mo d em book, an edition 
Daphms and Chine printed on 0 f Melville's Moby Dick by the Albion 
Japanese vellum. Press of San Francisco, 1971, 

Several lots in the Power collection illustrated by the highly regarded 
dated -from the great period of the American wood engraver, Barry 
Golden Cockerel Press, the Moser, made £495 to "Steele"'. Rota 
collaboration between Robert paid the top price, £4,180 for the 
Gibbinas and Eric Gill from 1924 to Oxford University Press Bible, 1935. 
1933. Loder paid £605 for a lot The Lectern Bible is not strictly a 
containing specimen leaves on vellum private press book but it is a fine 
from Chaucer's Troiius and Cr/seyde production of twentieth-century 
and other books with wood-engraved printing, the most important work of 
illustrations by Gill; and indeed the great American typographer, 
outside the Power collection books Bruce Rogers. Rogers too came under 
illustrated by Gill proved a major the influence of Emery Walker who 
attraction, with Appleton paying pluyed such an important part in the 
possibly a record price, £l,7bU. tor the productions of two of the greatest of 
Troiius and Crlseydc (Golden the private presses. Doves and 
Cockerel Press, 1927)’ with five full- Kelmscott . 


Cover collection 


Buiw-Jones for the most celebrated of ‘ramooya 
ill private press books, the Kelmscott wh ‘ ch he 
Chaucer, A collection of proofs | nc J, 
wfafong designs by Morris for Holtl tne ■ 
ortamental borders with manuscript represent 
ate by Sydney Cockerell, Secretary ttne latte 
to the Press, realized £605 to the ve llur 
Temple University Library, while , 

Blackwell Rare Books bought three of ‘ or 
fe mosi fastfhatitig Kelmscott lots. C. R. * 
Toe first, a collection of Ephemera, and Crrti 


a printer outra|^y--iUe^sizeand the Genesis opening by Cobden- 
flnmboyance of Wilde s signature- -s Bnt | erBOn which differ from the final 
which he considered defaced the page vcrs ion, and two pages front the other 
and upset its deigned proportion g rea t Doves Droduatipn, Milton's 
Both the Eragny anclVale presses were 7> nr AJiM.« 


Mirjam Foot 

Howard M. Nixon 

British Bookbindings presented by 
Kenneth H. Oldaker to the Chapter 
Library of Westminster Abbey 
159pp. Maggs Bros Ltd, 50 Berkeley 
Square, London W1X 6EL. £21. 

0 901953 04 0 


which he considered detaced the page 
and upset its deigned proportion , 
Both the Eragny and Vale presses were 
represented in two lots of prospectuses 
(the latter with some specimen leaves 
on vellum), the Eragny lot bought by 
Maggs for £380 and the Vale by Joseph 
for £320. 

C. R. Ashbee, a pioneer of the Arts 
and Crafts movement which inspired 


Kenneth hi. Oldaker. who has been 


great Doyea produotipn, Milton’s , 0 ' 
Paradise * (ten.; 

lettering by Edward Johnston. 
Cobden-Sanderson, who was 
extremely eccentric, quarrelled with 
Emery Walker and in 1917 threw the 
type, matrices, etc of the type designed 
by Walker from Jenson's Pliny ofl476 
into the Thames - “may they share the 
fates of all the worlds and pass from 
chRnge to change for ever upon the 


JKtoded such evocative items as menus all the private printers, was the most 
for ihe Annual Dinners of the Press ardent of the followers of Morris. He 
a single-leaf poem anhotated established the Guild of Handicraft in 
“Wnled at the Kelmscott Press on the the Mile • End Road in 1886, and, 
“WfoofWiHinm Morris by some of the twelve years later, the Essex House 
*)rx«rs there, Chas. McLeish” (£605); Press, employing two Albion presses 
Wiethe second comprised correspon- from the recently defunct Kelmscott in 
relating to the Press with nine an attempt to keep the great traditions 


Milton’s , °9 ( i b fp ai 

0 W as hooks, and finally coriceri [rating on c f ose ] 
tiled with British bookbinding, has generously Lonc j, 
threw the donated his bindings, notable for the t 
s designed excellence of tlieir condUion, to Davis 
nv cfl476 Westminster Abbey Library. H. M, Qlda! 
"share the Nixon, the Abbey librarian .and 
pass from foremost authority on English a [ 
upon the bookbinding, has compiled a „ ndef 


Bible. Close scrutiny of the individual 
tools and groups of tools, the hallmark 
of Nixon scholarship, has again paid its 
dividend. 

Two bindings by the Geometrical 
Compartment Binder. one a 
particularly fine specimen on Taylor's 
Antiquitaies Christiana (1703), a semi- 
sombre binding (foT a widow of long 
standing?), and the other an attempt ‘ 
by the hack poet Elkanah Settle at 
conning a gentleman in mourning, 
come from the early part of the 
eighteenth century. One of the 

vVbrrrts and InSftcte,' wmoK Is-‘veiY 
closely similar to the binding on a 1763 
London Psalter in the Henry Davis I 
Gift to the British Library. Two other 
Davis bindings have twins In the 
Oldaker collection: n lovely Edwards 
of Hflllfnx with, on' the upper cover, .. (j 
a Resurrection scene painted 
underneath the transparent vellum, 


! iirvsH 


.{X.r 

T'-.'.T;: 


c hanae to chanae for ever upon me uuuis.uiuum». - n naern eiun me iranspurem venum, 

TidesofTime.untouchedbf other use" CQtaloguc. sim 'ar ^ and an elegant Kqlthoeber binding 

he exclaimed in ihe printed Inyout to Ins^ adorned with palmettes and mermaids. 
Consec at 

nn« hundred short articles from the Ltl, Sfn nr hit nalmm, IK. 


catalogue. This melodramatic gesture 
evoked a letter from Walker’s solicitor, 
included in the lot. 


connection 


embodied his own pride as a 
Kentfshman born, with Caxton 
relatives swarming all over the county, 
including a prosperous clan of fellow- 
mercers at Canterbury. Certainly the 
first major work in English literature to 


Boqkbindlng ( 1978). That Collection of 

one hundred short, articles from the w j t h either (lie binder or his patrons, asr- 
Book Collector was both more jt op 9 t least seven other 

extensive in scope and more excitirtg in bindings from his ‘shop. " ' 

j- sr d S”^So„ bin lT f r 

T2ST » 


and that it drew for its subjects on 
public ahd private libraries in this 


which now must be pushed back to the. country and abroad, 
first months of 1476. • The Oldaker colli 


The Oldaker collection consists of -ff ar Alexander 1, Armstonj 


fr,* HnAmpH iihIm Print** fund scholarship are again in evidence here, ca rden cate one nine on to a rococo 


George D. Painter 

^Te Hellinoa 

Sjft fa Focito: The Beginning of 
^^8 >n England 

S!fe r 75 h 3 Ubrary * £6 ' 95 ' 


^Fou stand outside Poets' Cdrtier at ^ 

Westminster Abbey batv^nthe ^two until then, and in 1479 he changed his Margaret of Burgundy; but my. earlier limes. , ■ 

terest flying buttresses of the Chapter type. And yet, the. late Alan candidate vteuld be “false; fleeting, The earliest bibdingln thecolleotion 
you will be on the site of Stevenson saw that its first few quires p er j U red Clarence", already dedicatee comes f r gjn Oxford and is decorated in 
Eton's shop, and If you were allowed ■ contained paper which he . thought 0 f Gaxtori’s Game of Cfiess at. Bruges, blind with a roll with the initials RW, 


Westley, -Ram age., and Zaehnsdorf. 
Less well known are E. Rennie, who 
signed a lavishly decorated binding for 


• **•/ t '• r ‘ ’• 




Game of Cfiess at.Bniges, blind with a roll with the initials RW, 
ayirig his last trick as nVal which Strickland Gibson has shown to 


which served as a wedding present in 
1811, and an attractive and unusual 
green morocco binding by Douglas 
Cockerell brings the century to a close, 
■The'' eighteenth-century Scottish. . 

■ - —Ml J ■ 1 nf »Iia Mavln>l arirl 1 


. , — -vs wmer; you .WOUIU uc V' . t y v v - 

the spectral ambience of his fount foul-case ttefHtals from^ton s , Vei y sensibly married the future 
and living premises, at the sign type 3 in all his productions 1 Pfter ; 1476, /Emperor Maximilian instead). In June 
Pale hftKe Abbey AlmonSl ' but never 1 In Canterbury Tala. MfL i Qarence- , suddenly betaine. 
1476and hIsW earfy'- was this? ,■ , ' uh mention able, a 1 pnsonef. in the 

?. 1492 Enolanri’i' Rrrt . HMdhi 1 in Tower fit bnlv for liouidatiqn In a butt 


and thqn playing his last trick as nVal which Strickland Gibson has shown to Th e eighteenth-century Saytish. 
suitor with Rivers for the hand ot be those of the bookseller and fonder bindings are typical of the period arid; 
Margaret's stepdaughter Mary Xwho Robert Way, who worked from. 1602 fo include wheel and herring-bone. 


herring-bone. 


iJ*' - J- 

•I 

•' m 


^ a .. hundred .surviving 


Qum . . woras ot nis 

Klin? V l u tipns frpm i- Frarico- 

best-sellers, which make 

tejKSS 


was this? . . -utupenttonafoe, a 1 pnsonef m ui 0 ' workfrom the shop? of, John 1 

rnnif sensational noveitv In Tower fit bnjy fpr jiquidatiqn In a bptt ■ Samriel Merirp 0 Oyeenj 
HdUriSv book fi of malmsey. andRiVers.ltwQuld seqn, A.flndRoKqrB^rtiettjMrN 

rp^vSlfs first Dr^cnted ln her seized' the" occasion to buy In Wtb;.^ 

Primer ‘sTale!’ in 1980) is the absolute; Caxton In' FoCi^rtve&k hitherto '^rektei 

nmflF 'Lhv .her own .mwiariaeted truths -by hitherto elsewnere. 


^vervtnmir". «™pacnce cnaucers as sm Eton’s 

: ESi^here Caxton artfully hung WesttninstCT, aod^l befpre.the 1477 , Stevehiwn s 
l tot his edition Si. y^ortandD^«, | but«fierasti learBer 


«« Abbey f,om 


ofC^xton'sfirgtS 


fSonMb tire wrings .dricp ip/riltis vary' Useful to have the lesser- 
rWnainnftirt Min/agriff ', knOwn,.fasS frequently depicted ^ types 
am of. binding, i llustrai^cf arid-: discussed, 
a, Fa^t 'and. to : : have .them discussed in. fcff 
ris-iii hS dia^^i'Nixon's lively) aomellitiesdril; 
^.j.Mensmg ifi ■ ■ .style^ .fa;: a>; : pleura ’ -lndb,i, . .. 

1 r Nwon' . ond v datalqguo has treien-expoitiy indeed by 
ta’tlon binding! . Mrs 1 Enicf .Ufobnr, andvwejl ; produced 


cd.by.- 


w 

issed, . 
h. Mf-: 

ted by' . : ^ 


.on ^ p|d^ker''^-l $76 'standard 



